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se ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers: for what fellowship 
hath righteousness with unvigliteousness? and what communion hath light 
with darkness ¢ 


St. Paul to the Corinthians, vi. 14. 








The Substance of a Discourse, delivered at the Abbey Church in 
Bath, on Thursday the 3 1st of March, 1814, before the 
District Committee established in that C ity; gwing a Church- 
man’s reasons for declining a connection with the Bible Society, 
and now most respectfully addressed to the Parent * Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge.” By the Rev. Charles 
Daubeny, Archdeacon of Sarum. 8vo. Pp, 28. F.C. and 
J. Rivington. 1814. 


Tue venerable society to which this discourse is addressed, 
will, we are persuaded, feel with us, that it is one of the most 
sensible, temperate, and useful, productions, which hes yet 
appeared on the long-debated question of the Bible Society. 
Here we find no declamation, no ostentatious display of elo- 
quence, or of erudition, nothing that can alarm the most 
sensitive, nothing that can enrage the most irritable, nothing 
that can offend the most fastidious, supporter of the society 
in question. The discourse is marked by a train of powerful 
argumentation, supported by reasons of irresistible cogency, 
which must, we should think, carry conviction to the mind of 
every unprejudiced Churchman. ‘That these reasons will have 
any weight with Dissenters, we are not weak enough to sup- 
pose ; their design long has been, and stiil is, to undermine the 
air fabric of our established church; and there still lives many 
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a hand ready and anxious to apply the match to that train of 
gunpowder, which was laid, some thirty years ago, by the great 
heresiarch, Priestley. 

That man is an imitative creature, that his habits, manners, 
and principles, are materially influenced by those of his asso- 
ciates, and that, therefore, the choice of his companions has, 
by all moral writers, ancient and modern, been deemed an 
object of essential importance to his welfare, are truths which 
have never yet been denied, though the conclusions which 
necessarily result from them have been obstinately rejected 
by the philanthropists, liberalists, and philosophists, of the 
present day. The learned archdeacon’s opening remarks on 
this subject are highly deserving the most serious attention of 
every member of the established church. 


*¢ Man, from his natural propensity, is an imitative being. <A cir- 
cumstance, which must at all times render it a matter of primary 
importance with whom he associates, and into what connection he 
emers. Hence the conclusion is, that by an imyudicious association, 
principles not less than manners are Jiable to be corrupted. A con- 
sideration which ought to Jead to general caution: whilst to deter- 
mine the application of such caution to the particular case or subject 
in question, should be the exclusive province of sound judgment aad 
discretion. 

‘* To associate for the prosecution of any cause, in which the interest 
of true religion are concerned, with persons professing religious prin- 
ciples essentially differing from our own, must at all times be a ventu- 
rous experiment. For that zealous affection to a cause, which goes 
a great way towards misleading the best of men in their judgment, 
concerning those with whom they are engaged in the prosecution of 
it, tends by degrees so to approximate the parties to each other, that 
those differences which, while principles remained unshaken, were 
thought to be irreconcileable, begin to be seen through a more fa- 
vourable medium ; till at length they are not unfrequently regarded as 
matters of mere private opinion, on which sincere men of all de- 
scriptions may be allowed to think differently, without being subjected 
to the unwelcome imputation of thinking wrong. Hence it happens 
that those two generalizing systems, which have become the hack- 
neyed theme of itinerant orators, and the incensed idols of the pas- 
sing day, are insensibly generating among us, under the prostituted 
name of Liberality, that looseness of sentiment, which bids fair, in 
process of time, if not seasonatly and powerfully counteracted, to 
remove the sound apostolical principles of the church of this country 
from off that firm ground, on which they have stood from the days of 
the reformation to the present time ; and to place them, as it were in 
their shipwrecked condition, on that troubled sea of popolar opinion, 
which is in an almost continued state of agitation from every wind 
that blows. Whereas principles in religion, if sound, ovght at al! 
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events to be maintained ; whilst, if not so, they cannot be too readily 
discarded ; but principles cannot in no case be comprised, for then 
they must cease to be principles.” 


The compromise of principles here alluded to constitutes one 
of the great evils of the present day; to.that are to be 
ascribed the Bill, which, under the specious pretence of 
explaining, virtually annihilated, the salutary provisions of the 
act of toleration; and the subseque nt act for repealing the 
statute in force ‘fot punishing the blasphemers of the Holy 
Trinity—an instance, not of toleration, but of compromise, of 
relaxation, of dereliction, of principle, without a precedent in 
the annals of Christendom. If this spurious liberality, this 
* looseness of sentiment,” continue to prevail, this country 
may be expected to be involved in troubles greater even that 
those which have been receritly averted by the firmness and 
wisdom of her councils. The learned author, however, dis- 
dains all intention of asserting, that honest and well-disposed 
men may not preserve their principles uncontaminated by the 
contagion of bad company ; he only means to contend, that 
such instances are rare, and Only servé as exceptions to a ‘rule, 
which rather cortoborate, than weaken, his conclusion. On 
the minds of such men, however, he presses a consideration 
which must, we apprehend, have great weight with them. 


‘« But exclusive of the preceding considerations, and admitting that 
conscientious and well-principled Churchmen may feel themselves 
justified in risking a possible evil, for the sake of promoting what 
they consider to be an essential good; still it isto be observed that 
good and well-intentioned men are concerned that their conduct, on 
particular occasions, should not only be right in their own opinion, 
but that it should also appear so to be, in the opinion of those, who 
may be in acondition tobe influenced by it. For every one, it is to 
be remembered, is more or less accountable bothto God and man 
for the evil of those consequences, to which they may have been, 
however inadvertently, instrumental. And though this remark be 
inapplicable to those cases, which respect the fundamentals of the 
Christian religion, on which every sound member of the Church, 
having formed for himself an opinion, must be expected to bear 
decided testimony to what he considers to be the truth, to what con- 
sequences soever such testimony may lead ; still in a cause, to which 
equivocal circumstances are attached, and on which the judgment of 
some of the most religious and best intentioned men ha: been found 
widely to differ, it is surely a subject for prudent consideration, to 
what conclusions in the public mind a commitment in such a cause 
may eventually Jead. And when, as members of the Church of 
Christ, we have been cautioned by an apostle against being ‘‘ une- 
gually yoked together with unbelievers,” we feel ourselves called 
Oo 2 
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upon to consider, how far the cause of genuine apostolical truth is 
likely to derive advantage from the association of its professors with 
those, some of whom at least are its opev and declared enemies ? And 
if no advantage to the cause of truth can be reasonably expected from 
such an anomalous association, entered into for the purpose of pro- 
moting, what in the imposing language of the day is called general 
religion ; for the advancement of which plausible, though deceitful 
system of liberal comprehension, on what has been ealied the broad 
basisof Christianity ; Churchman and Dissenter, Heretic and Schis- 
matic, Jew and Mahometan, may be laudably, though unequally, 
yoked together; if, I say, no advantage to the cause of genuine truth 
ean reasonably be expected from such an association, th e next point 
which presents itself to notice is, whether some essential, and pro- 
bably irremediable disadvantage may not be derived from it, by lead- 
ing the great mass of the uniformed conamayaity to conclude, that 
apostolic: al truth stands no longer on that settled ground on which it 
was placed by our venerable Reformers ; ; and that as ev ery sect ap- 
peals to the Bible for the standard of its religious creed, therefore 
every sect, (so far at least as the parties in question are qualified to 
jedge) has the authority of that Bible for the creed which it promul- 
gates; and consequently that instead of the one only apostolical 
Charch established in this country, from the lips of whose priests, as 
authoratively commissioned for the purpose, the people are directed 
toseek knowledge, there are as many churches as there are different 
meetings of associated religionists to be found among us. ‘The ob- 
vious inference from this circumstance in uninformed minds will be, 
that God bas left every man at liberty to make ma own church and 
his own religion: or to make use of the absurd language of the day, 
“* that every man hasa rivht to worship God in bis ¢ own way.’ 


The archdeacon does not think it necessary; in an address to 
Churchmen, to specify the consequences which must result from 
the adoption and extension of this licentious principle. Noman, 
indeed, who is conversant with the history of the country, and 
who, in particular, has perused with attention that portion of 
it which includes the reign of our first Charles, and the suc- 
ceeding period of Cromwell’s usurpation, can be ignorant of 
them; or can be unaware, that the prevalence of similar 
causes, at the present moment, is very likely to produce similar 
results. Surely, then, it is time for those C burchmen to pause, 
and seriously to re-consider their conduct, who have associated 
themselves with Dissenters of every denor mination for a reli- 
gious object; to suc ‘h are the judicious’ reflections in this 
excellent discourse particularly addressed, 

‘ ‘They are respectfully submitted to the consideration of those 


atin na of that church, who have thopght itexpedient to connect of 


themselves with Dissenters in the prosecution of an object, which 
they certainly may prosecute, in my Judgment it least, with 


greatcr 
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advantage to the cause of Christianity, as well as with greater safety 
to the iephitchenant of their country, unfettered by such a connec- 


s 


‘The author briefly inc otices the calumnies heaped, by the 


members of the Bible Society, on all who openly oppose, or who 


refuse to join, them ; and 1 who have been represented, with as 


little decenc "y as trath, as enemies of the Christian Faith, and 
as friends to religious ignorance. He then proceeds to vindi- 
cate, in a masterly manner, those Churchmen against whom 


these licentious and u papain cipled attacks, which reflect infinite 


disgrace on the men who direct them, are particularly levelled. 


** Those who have felt themselves called upon by principle to act 
in strict concord with that excellent Society which hath long proved 
itself to be a faithful guardian of the Christian faith, and the strongest 
bulwark of our Establishment, may have to say for themselves ; that 
their object on this occasion is to preserve the divine grace of Chris- 
tian charity entire in all its branches. That whilst they refrain from 
pronouncing harsh judgment on others, they may be permitted, with- 
out harsh judgment being passed on themselves, to act as consistent 
Churchmen; remembering, that whilst Christian charity teaches 
them ‘* to bear all things, to believe all things, and to hope all things, 
it at the same time teaches them to “ rejoice in the truth.” Christian 
charity consequently does not manifest itself in giving indiscriminate 
countenance to religious persuasions of every description, thereby 

xbibiting a cold indifference toa subject of most essential conside- 
ration; but it is manifested in a cordial, conscientious, and exclusive 
adherence to the revealed word of God, and to that one true faith, 

which was ‘‘ once delivered to the saints.” And they cannot per- 
suade themselves, that as sound members of the Church, they ought 
tobe given credit for that Christian charity which rejeiceth in the 
truth, but in proportion only as they exhibit an earnestness to adopt 
the means in their judgment best calculated to promote it. This then 
appears to be the point at issue ; the only point on which a difference 
of opinion between Churchmen equally zealous, it is presumed, for 
genuine Christianity, can be supposed to exist. But 
whilst both parties, professing to have the same great object in view, 
are equally given credit, for the best motives, each party pursues its 
object ina different way. Laying aside, then, every degree of pre- 
judice, let it be cvolly considered in this important case, on which side 
the scale of unbiassed reason appears to turn. 

«« The Society to which we have the honour to belong, considering 
that the Bible was never intended to teach itself, and that there ‘ were 
some things in it,’ as the Apostle long since observed, ‘ hard to be 
understood, which they that are unlearned and unstable wrest to their 
own destruction; has been constantly employed in providing and 
circulating those forms of sound doctrine and scriptural explanations, 
best calculated to put the ignorant in possession of the true sense of 


the promotion of 
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the revealed word ; and to guard them against the manifold errors of 
those who lie in wait to deceive, by pointing out to them that old and 
sure way of the Lord, which leadeth to salvation. And in this judi- 
¢ciou- mode of proceeding, the Society in question has, it must be 
allowed, the example both of the Apostles and of our Reformers for 
its sanction.* Whilst that novel Association for a comprehensively 
religious purpose, which carries with it the voice of present popu- 
Jarity, andof which, if words were things, every true Christian ought 
tobe a member, has established its important undertaking on the 
principle, that the Bible is of itself sufficient to do the work for which 
it was intended ; and to suppose that it stands in need of collateral 
aid for the purpose, is to charge God foolishly, by leading tothe con- 
clusion that the means which He bath provided are inadequate to the 
end intended to be promoted. Tosuch a mode of reasoning, weak 
as it is, recourse has been had on the present occasion. Whereas 
surely there is a wide difference between charging God with the ina- 
dequacy of his own means, and bearing testimony, as in humility we 

ought, to the corruption of man’s fallen nature, and to that conse- 

quent obliquity of will, and perverseness of understanding, which 
divine revelation hath never been able effectually to counteract ; and 
to which it has been owing, that the letter of the Bible has proved 
s0 insufficient to its graciously intended purpose. In fact, the Bible, 
though in itself fully competent, as the revealed word of God must 
be, to ‘ accomplish what God pleases, and to prosper in the thing 
whereto God sends it?’ and consequently, when properly understood, 

to ‘ give wisdom unto the simple ;’ still the Bible does not necessarily 
make even the /earned wise unto salvation. Of this humiliating 
truth the history of the Church has been furnishing continued proots 
from the days of its first establishment down tothe present time. To 
suppose then that every one who receives the sacred book becomes ac- 
quainted with its contents, and established in its doctrines, is to sup- 
pose in the direct face of fact and experience. The word of God, it 
is certain, must be uniform and consistent ; ‘ for God is not a man 
that he should lie, or the son of man that he should repent ;'—con- 
sequently the truth of the Christian covenant must at all times, like 
its divine Author, be one and the same; whilst human opinions upon 
it, the offspring of fallibility, have been more or less in a continued 
state of variation and contradiction. To furnish a 4 against 
this greatest of all evils, an apostacy from the revealed truth, God ia 
his wisdom never left his Church unprovided with dviy authorized 
witnesses ; whose office it should be, ‘ as approved wor kmen, ri ghlily 
to diyide the word of truth, that they might be able by sound “doc- 





‘¢ * At the first preaching of the Gospel a summary of fundamental 
truths was drawn up, and put into the hands of the new converis, 
before any canon of Scripture was settled. And the first attention 
of our judicious Reformers, as preparatory to the restoration of pri- 
mitive Christianity in this country, was notoriously directed to the 
same important object.” 
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trine both toexhort and convince gainsayers;’ on the consideration 
that the Church would at all times be encompassed ‘ by unruly and 
vain talkers, whose mouths must be stopped, who subvert whole 
houses, teaching things which they ought not.’ And the members of 
the Church of England are, I conceive, the first members of any 
truly apostolical Church, who have been led to think, that such a 
wise and gracious provision for the preservation of the true faith in 
the world, might, at any time, and under any circumstances, be safely 
dispensed with.” 

“In fact, the word and the ministry appear to be two collateral 
parts of the same divine provision for the salvation of fallen man. 
And if so, it should seem, that they were intended to act in proper 
connection with each other. Hence it will follow, that the error of 
the Romish Church, which depends for the most part on the ministry, 
whilst it withholds the word ; and the error of some protestants, who 
would circulate the word independent of theduly appointed ministry ; 
will perhaps tend equally to defeat the object which divine wisdom 
had in view in revealing the one and appointing the other; by keep- 
ing the parties concerned in ignorance with respect to that true saving 
knowledge, which the word and ministry consornTLy were designed 


to promote,” 


We now defy all the most bold and most able advocates of 
the Bible Society, among the former of whom we rank Mr. 
John Owen, and among the latter a right reverend divine, 
whose name can never be mentioned without unfeigned re- 
spect, to resist the force of this argument, or to confute it by 
deductions from scriptural premises. If, indeed, this be sus- 
ceptible of confutation, we must unlearn all that we have 
hitherto learned upon the nature and constitution of the 


Christian Church. 


“‘ Whatever then may be imagined on the subject of religion, 
(and imaginations on that subject have been infinite) it will be ulti- 
mately found, that the mercy of God has not been more signally dis- 
played in the actof salvation itself, than has his wisdom in the insti- 
tution of the means that were to be instrumental to its final accom- 
plishment, On the ground then that ‘ God’s counsel shall stand,’ 
every deviation from his plan for the salvation of his fallen creatures 
nuust be adopted at the incalculable risk of the parties concerned in it. 

‘‘ It must indeed be allowed, that a society whose professed ob- 
ject itis ‘ to produce an indefinite diffusion of that heavenly know- 
ledge, which is alone adapted to make men wise, and good, and hap- 
py,’* carriesso much of interest on the face of it, as cannot fail to 
arrest the attention of every Christian mind. And when we are in- 
formed that nearly half a million of Bibles have been dispersed, and 
towards one hundred thousand pounds expended for the puspose, 





* See Sketch of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
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we wish to hope, that much good to the cause of Christianity has of 
Jate years been doing inthe world through the medium of this bene- 
volent undertaking. But whilst disposed to give full credit to the 
parties concerned in its prosecution, it is with regret that we feel our- 
selves constrained to think, that the comprehensive charity, and osten- 
sible plausibility of the object professedly in view, have tended ina 
great measure to keep out of sight the essential defects of the plan 
set on foot for its promotion. The fallacy which has prevailed ap- 
pears to be, that much in this case has been taken for gt anted, 
which remains to be proved; the estimate of the advantage derived 
to the cause of Christianity having been taken, not from aay account 
of converts to the true faith really made, or congtegations of sound 
professing Christians actually set on foot, (the old and approved me- 
thod of conveying inteJligence of this nature, and the only one by 
which this important point can be satisfaetorily ascertained ;) but 
from the mere insulated circumstance of the quantity of Bibles dis- 
persed. 

‘* But this mode of estimating, proceeds on the erroneous principle, 
that the /etéer and spirit of the ‘Bible are one and the same thin g 
in other words, that between mere guoting, and rightly in terpretiny 
the language of Sacred Writ there is no essential difference. Whereas 
the history of our own cou ntry, (not to extend our remarks beyord 
it,) is abundantly sufficient to inform us ; that the most pernicious 
designs, not less than the most pestilent heresies, have been pro- 
moted by the former ; whilst common sense must tells us, that it is 
by the daifer only, that the. honour of God and the cause of true 
religion can be advanced in the world. And this, I conceive, con- 
stitutes with all sound Churchmen one chief objection to the society 
im question ; that whilst its funds are profusely employed in dis- 
persing the letter of the Scriptures, and the letter on/y ; no provision 
for teaching the essential principles of the one true faith contained in 
them, compatible wiih its originally established plan, can possibly 
be adopted.” 


It has been urged, that Churchmen may remedy this evil by 
accompanying the bible with their own approv ed expositions ; 
but this cannot be done consistently with the rules of the 
Bible Society. Besides, what can Churchmen mean by joining 
an association in which such an evil is acknowledged to exist, 
when they can produce the same advantage, without the evil, 
by dedicé ating their resources and their attention to a society 
composed exclusively of their own brethren ? 


‘* For the point for consideration in the present case is not, what 
it has been plausibly, though I think, sephisizcal/y represented, ai 
by which plausible and sophistical representation many well-meaning 
persons have been hastily carried away; that ‘the circulation of 
the Bible wil! procure incalculable good, and cannot possibly do any 
harm ;’ but, whether that sacred book, which was intended to do 
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the greatest good, ascontaining divine information essential to the 
most important interests of mankind, ought notto be circulated, in the 
way best calculated to promote its most gracious design. Ina word, 
the question is not, whether or not good is to be done; but whether 
that good ought not, in the J idgment of Churchmen at least, to be 
cm in wha t they consider to be the Lest and most approved way, 
‘here are, however, some respectable persons, and it is not my wish 
to keep back any circumstance that may be deemed favourable to 
the association in question, who appear to build much on its eflicacy 
‘ to lessen the political and religious evils of dissent ;° and to unite 
all denominations of Christians in a cause, where all may safely 
unite. 
‘‘ Could these positions be substantiated, it must be admitted; 
that amid the profusion of high-sounding declamation that bas from 
time to time been lavished on this popular subject, something bad 
been said that was justly entitled to consideration. At the same 
time it must be remarked, that there is peraspe no word, in its religi- 
ous acceptation, which the modern vocabulary has mere perverted than 
that of unity. In consequence of which, many, it is to be feared, 
have been hastily carried away by the inviting sound of this word, 
without stopping to ascertain its scriptural meaning. Unity among 
Christians, in its original and scriptural sense, implies an unity of 
sentiment on the great fundamental points of doctrine and worship 3 
it consists in Christians being of the sarne mind and of the same judg- 
ment in their religious communications; in their acknowledging ‘ one 
Lord, one Faith, one Baptism.’ It becomes necessary, therefore, 
that this Scriptural unity should be clearly distinguished from that 
mere unity of action among brethren, for the promotion of even a 
protemediy 1eligious object ; which comprises, if it does not set at 
nought the above important considerations; and which must, in 
consequence, be attended with effects, the very opposite to those, 
which true Christian unity was intended to produce, When St. Paul 
said to the Corinthians: ‘ Beof one mind,’---he added, ‘ accoraing 
to Christ Jesus.’---That is, according to Ged’s holy word.---' Peace, 
(says St. Hilary,) is a goodly word ; and a fair thing Unily ; but who 
doubts this to be the only right peace of the church, which is peace 
after Christ, according to his words.’ ‘ Therefore, (concludes the 
venerable Latimer, ) let us set by Unity ; let us be given to love and 
charity ; but so that it may stand with godliness; for peace ought 
not to be redeemed with loss of truth ; that we would seek peace so 
much, that we should Jose the truth of God's word.’’* 

We sincerely wish that this admirable admonition of our 
pious Reformer were engraven in letters of gold over the 
Speaker’s chair in the House of Comm MIS 5 it would be of 
infinite service to sach of our representatives as are more so- 
licitous to become popular for Liberality, thaw celebrated for 
their knowledge and support of religious truth. ‘There is, 
indeed, in that House, a Commitiee of Religion regularly ap- 
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* Latimer’s Sermon on Mait. y. l.-- 3. 
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pointed at the opening of every session ; but we have never 
yet been able to procure either a list of its members, or one 
of its repuris. Is this, then, the only subject which is deemed 
unworthy of discussion by our representatives ? We will 
not so libel them as to admit the injurious supposition. But 
as we frequently see different subjects referred to various com- 
mittees, appointed to consider such subjects, we have been 
rather surprized that motions for leave to explain away the 
benefits of the toleration act. and to remove all restraints on 
blasphemy, were not referred to the Committee of Religion, 
as consistency of practice, as well as of principle, seemed to 
require. Probably some of our correspondents, who have 
seats in that assembly, may be induced to favour us with such 
an explanation of the conduct of the House on such occa- 
sions, as may not only remove our scruples, but enlighten our 
understanding. 

One part of the question relating to the Bible Society which 
we have often pressed upon the consideration of our readers, 
is placed in such a strong and clear point of view, by the 
learned Archdeacon, that we feel it a duty to transcribe it, 


** Whilst then I am yet to learn in what way the evils of dissent 
are likely to be lessened by an association of religionists of every de- 
nomination, for the purpose of dispersing the mere letter of the 
Bible, on the interpretation of which all parties concerned are sup- 
posed to retain their different opinions ; there exist at the same time 
strong doubts in my mind, as to the safety of a connection between 
Churchmen and Dissenters establi-hed on such a principle. For should 
the conclusion drawn by the public mind from an association formed 
on this liberal principle be, what, itis to be apprehended, must be 
the case ; that the professed opinions of religionists of every denomi- 
nation have the sanction of the same divine authority ; and thus 
religious teachers of every description, so far at least as doctrine is 
concerned become placed upon the same scripture level; the con- 
sequence will be, that among the higher classes of the community 
a growing indifference to religious opinions will gradually lead toa 
diminution of attachment to our Apostolical Church ; whilst, among 
the lower orders, separation from that church will necessarily in- 
crease, in proportion to the exertions of those numerous sectarists, 
who are in these days indefatigably employed in promoting it. At the 
same time, that unhappy division among brethren of the same hous- 
hold of fa.‘th, which the plausible assoc iation in question has produced, 
must tend, iu a great degree, to destroy that unity of sentiment and 
gambination of professional energy, which can alone counteract the 
undermining process now carrying on against our envied establish- 
ment, So farthen from lessening the religious evils of dissent, to 
whieh political evils seldom fail to be in greater or less degree at- 


ached, this boasted scheme of comprehension, the prevailing fashion 
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of the day, appears to my mind, more likely to prove a powerful 
specitic for the multiplication of beresies and schisms ; the greatest 
evils under which Christianity has laboured from the era of its 
establishment to the present time. The consequence of which must 
be, that whilst the great mass of the rising community are picking 
up their religion as it were, by chance ; the unhappy division among 
members of the Church, whereby that collected strength, which 
might have been successfully employed against the common enemy of 
our Sion, is injudiciously diverted to the prosecution of a plausible 
undertaking ; are circumstances which by degrees will produce the 
effect of superseding the established ministry, and of degrading, 
so far at least as it may succeed among us, the Church of Christ 
into a creature of the human imagination, instead of preserving itin 
its dignified ascendancy, as the Institution of God. Whilst that 
marked eagerness which has been generally manifested by Dissenters 
in particuiar, for the advancement of an undertaking, which evidently 
promotes their object, at the expence of the establishment; by 
aliowing them to retain every thing they wish, at the same time 
that every thing is given up to them which they disapprove ; (con- 
cession on this occasion being all on one side, and none on the other ;) 
wheacoupled with their known, unabated, and it is tobe feared, increas- 
ing ill-will to ourchureh, cannot, it should be thought, tothe minds 
of Churchmen at least, present any very favourable prospect. And‘ if 
the evil which the circumstances of the present times justify us in 
apprehending, (to make use of the words of a late Bishop,) be 
gradually creeping on ; it will be palliated from time to time, and 
ot appear to every one in its trae colours, till it be difficult or too 
late to remedy it." And though numberless persons exalted both by 
character and station, and to whom we look up with respect, have 
distinguished themselves by their zeal in promoting this popular in- 
stitution ; a circumstance whica certainly leads to some degree of difi- 
dence on the present subject ; still it must be remembered that the 
voice of numbers constitutes a very fallible standard of judgment ; 
and that no respectability of character or station can alter the essen- 
tial quality of things, by changing error into truth ; or by converting, 
what has in itself a natural tendency to evil, into a real and substan 
tial good.” 


Quitting the ground of argument, the advocates of the Bible 
Society have thought to pose churchmen by pertly calling 
upon them to produce any scriptural authority for their refusal 
to join that society ; to this call our author readily answers, 


‘Am J called upon to produce the authority of Scripture to sup- 
port me in declining connection with the association in question, [ 
certainly can be at no loss, considering the church to be the sacred 
depository of the Christian faith, ‘the ground and pillar of the 
truth ;* St. Paul directed the members of it to‘ mark them which 
caused divisions end offences contrary to the doctrine which they 
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had learned, and to avoid them. The Apostle, it seems, had no 
conception that a connection with heretics and schismatics, in any 
religious concern, could tend to the advancement of genuine Chris- 
tianity. It has been urged, indeed, but I think with no strength of 
argument, that as we hesitate not to act with Dissenters in charitable 
institutions of different kinds, there can be no objection to acting 
with them in the institution under consideration, The difference 
between these two cases, it may be considered a waste of words to 
point out. For admitting the Church of England to be a true branch 
of the Apostolic Churcn of Christ, and that its members have not 
so far lost sight of the original institution, and revealed doctrines of 
that church, as to consider heresy and schism to be no sins; and that 
unity among Christians for which Christ so earrestly prayed, to bea 
matter of noimportance ; the same Apostolic direction grounded on 
the same Apostolic reason, that dividers of the church ‘ serve not the 
Lord Jesus ;’ appears to be equally entitled to their attention. Whilst 
I hesitate not to say, that reason undisgraced by sophistry, and reve- 
Jation undistorted by perversion, will not be found more in favour 
of the regular systematic plan for promoting Christian knowledge, 
adopted by that excellent society to which we belong; than thev 
must prove discouraging to that comprehensive scheme for the pro- 
motion of the same professed object, which has of late years re- 
ceived the sanction of somany sanguine supporters. 

“For the preceding reasons, exclusive of others, which time will 
not permit me toproduce; I have felt myselfjustified as a Minister 
of Christ, earnestly sclicitous for the promotion of genuine Chris- 
tianity, to point out to consideration the inexpediency of members of 
the church being connected, in a professedly religious concern, with 
persons of religious principles different from their own: at the same 
time humbly trusting, that every horest endeavour for the advance- 
ment of Christ's gospel in the world, however injudicious the mode 
a opted far the “A see may be, will not fail to be graciously accepted 
by that d tivine Being, who knoweth the heart, and * seeth not as man 
seeth,’ ’ 


There are, perhaps, no reproaches more Javishly bestowed, 
and less deserved, and less understood, than the charges of 
narrowness of mind, of bigolry, and intolerance, which the 
advocates of the Bible Society and Schismatics of every de- 
nominaticn, have incessantly in their mouths as the readiest 
instruments for calumpiating the members of the Established 
Church. These form the counterfeit coin of Schism, always 
ready for circulation, and most easily imposed on the credulity 
of the multitude. 


Much credit has of late years been taken by some who pride 
themselves on having found out a more fms ral and comprehensive 
mode of propagating “religion in the world, than is co mpal ible with 


that established system, which hast ‘cewad e sanction of the Apos- 
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tles, and the test of experience ; whilst those who walk in the old 
paths, because they consider them to be sure paths, have, in the 
popular language of the day, been freely given credit for narrowness 
of mind, ligotry and intolerance ; whereas, I am inclined to think, 
were the account fairly balanced between the two parties, it would 
be found thata firm and conscientious adherence on conviction to 
established principles, is not more distinct from bigotry, and in the 
minds of those, who have imbibed the true spirit of Christ’s religion, 
not more widely separated from every degree of intolerance towards 
those who profess principles different from their own ; than is modern 
spurious literality to be clearly distinguished from genuine Christian 
charity.” 

The archdeacon closes his excellent discourse with a refe- 
rence to those two orthodox undertakings---the National Insti- 
tution, and the Bible now publishing in Numbers and Parts, 


a the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


‘ Those two very judicious, and very well-timed undertakings 
Seleke set on. foot; namely, the National Institution ; in the promo- 
tion of which a great portion of the good, the wise, and the pious 
among us, zealously concur ; which has for its object the bringing 
the lower ranks of the community into a more teachable condition, 
than that in which now, alas! they are too generally found: and, 
under the sanction of that excellent society to which we belong, the 
publication of a Bible for their more immediate advantage, which, 
by being accompanied with annotations calculated to bring them 
acquainted with the true spirit and meaning of the revealed word, 
may, amid the various and contrary winds of doctrine at this time 
blowing around, be a powerful mean of preserving them sound 
members of our truly Apostolical Church. And may that all gracious 
Being, to whom we look for success in all human endeavours, so pros- 
per with his blessing the undertakings in question, that they may 
prove effectually instrumental to the promotion of his own glory, 
the salvation of our fellow christians, and the welfare of our country.” 


Our readers will be pleased to learn, that of the Bible here 
adverted to the first edition of ten thousand was sold in a few 
days, and another large edition is now in a course of circu- 
lation. 








Anacreon in Dublin; with Notes, Critical, Historical, and 
Explanatory. Dedicated to the Right Hon. Lord Bi yon, ~~ 
illustrated by engravings on Wood, Small 8vo. Pp. 2 
J.J. Stockdale. 1814. 


Tars little volume is replete with satirical humour, and with 
interesting anecdotes of the Irish Papists and others. In the 
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dedication, the facetious bard congratulates himself on his 
discovery of a seeond Lord Byron ; Shakespeare produced the 
first ; for the progenitor of the last we must refer our curious 
yeaders to the pages of the New British Peerage. After a 
short allusion to the poetical inconsistencies of the second 
Lord Byron, he proceeds to remark : 


** Had I not stumbled on this unlucky instance of your Lordship’: 
principles, which even your reluctant Ode to the Ex-Emperor cannot 
fritter away—I was about to say somewhat of your loyalty, and to 
extol you for as dutiful a subject as you have proved yourself an 
‘ affectionate kinsman.’ But the experiment was too much for my 
nerves ; neither is your Lordship'’s facility of panegyric so easily 
acquired, Such praise and such censure as neutralize each other, 
are little to be desired, and less to be deprecated ; like the favours 
or the frowns of convenient beauty, they bave not sufficient value to 
please or to offend, When we call on your Lordship for some small 
proof of consistency, and say, in the words of the only author who 
affords your parallel, 


«* ¢ You swore to that, Byron, and to the rest,” how readily you 
will answer, ‘ By yea and nay, Sir, but I swore in jest.’ Well, 
my Lord, you must not be deprived of this reasonable excuse. What- 
ever you have said, of satire or of eulogy, you are at full liberty to 
regret or to revoke. As you have expiated your praise of Lord 
Carlisle and Lord Holland, by a proportionate quantity of vitupera- 
tion, and your vituperation of Mr Moore, bya proportionate quan- 
tity of praise, so you may qualify your censure of the Regent by a 
timely alterative of panegyric. Your ‘ Ode to Napoleon’ has fur- 
nished you with a sufficient store of German Court Plaister for your 
continental excursion ; and, should a convenient wind transport 
your Lordship to the empire of Elba, you may soften it by a palimode, 
or mollify hisimperial majesty by its introductory tribute to ‘ his moral 
Virtues.’ ” 


The bard anticipates Lord Byron’s surprise at having the 
Anacreon in Dublin dedicated to him; since the ancient 
Greek, he observes, is as unlike the modern Greck * as a 
sunbeam to an icicle, or a rose-bud to a death’s head.” His 
Lordship is said never to have cracked a joke in his life, and 
the old bard, who seldom did anything else, would, were he 
living, laugh most egregiously at his Lordship. 


“* He loved a convivial cup of wine, which your Giaour abomi- 
nated; he delighted in roses and revellings, which your Corsair dis- 
dained; and his happiness was placed in social intercourse, from 
which your ‘repulsive’ Childe Harold shrunk with aversion.” 


But still, his Lordship is a poet, and having made the 
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amende honorable to Mr. Thomas Moore, on_ this, and on 
another account, he is deemed worthy of a dedication. The 
Popish Board, whose virtues are here celebrated, are said to be 
as repulsive as Childe Harold, and are even supposed to have 
supplied his Lordship with a precedent for his recent retrac- 
tations and inconsistencies. For instance, they have alternately 
praised and blamed their leading supporters, Lord Donough- 
more, Mr. Grattan, and Major Bryan, as Lord Byron has, Lord 
Carlisle, Lord Holland, and Mr. Moore. 


“From the Board also, your Lordship has acquired the moody mur- 
muring of O‘Connel, the saucy snip-snap of Finlay, and the profound 
prosing of Dromgoole. Yet some of these men profess philanthropy; you 
will find advocates among the board even of Turkish infidelity.---Nay, 
Dromgoole himself, while narrowing the pale of human freedom, and 
heavenly life, embraces within its compass the whole range of Popery. 
But you, my Lord, acknowledge for the only friend you ever knew, a 
Newfoundiand Dog ; unless, indeed, the young Catullus has extended 
your circle of puppyish acquaintance. 

‘In returo for this aptitude of praising and unpraising, your Lord- 
ship has instructed the Board to calumniate our Regent. Your Wind- 
sor Poetics, and your Verses ‘ to a Lady weeping,’ are precious exam- 
ples of loyalty and decorum, which the board have most felicitously 
imitated. Perplexed as we are, between the same meddling malig- 
nity, the same intrusive impertinence ; it were not easy to determine 
which is most indebtedto the other,---the Board to Lord Byron, 
or Lord Byron to the Board.—Surely, the poetical Peer might have 
been sufficiently sated with the blood of his ‘ luckless votary Lambe,’ 
to have turned (to turn) his fangs aside from the heart of our imperial 
lion !" 


The bard then expresses his surprize, that Lord Byron 
should, in this case, have acted like an unskilful physician, 
and have administered the antidote before the poison; and he 
is apprehensive that, in pursuance of his Lordship’s usual 
conduct, he will soon attack the Prince Regent with a full- 
charged volley of loyal commendation. Lord Byron, our rea- 
ders will recollect, had heard that the public, naturally enough, 
had concluded that he drew his poetical pictures after his own 
image; our bard confirms this report. 

‘« The world imagines, my Lord, that you have delighted in ‘ draw- 
ing from self ;’ and it looks for your own portraiture in the Childe, 
the Corsair, and the Giaour. If that ‘ gloomy vanity’* be of any 
pleasure, Shakespeare wil! give you its full indulgence. His Lord 
Byron, your Lordship’s other self, thus describes his own literary 
merits, and their operations on his wayward intellect : 





* Dedication of the Corsair, p. 9. 
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‘ Taffeta phrases, silken words precise, 
Three-piled Hyperboles, spruce affectation, 
Figures pedantical ; these summer flies 
Have blown me full of maggot ostentation.’* 

This dedication to Lord Byron is followed by a humorous 
explanatory address from An: icreon, on his arrival in Dublin, 
to ‘the Catholic Board, which, thank heaven ! has, at last, in- 
curred the notice of the government, which has apprized it of 
its illegality, and comimanded it to dissolve under pain of penal 
prosecution. 

The Grecian bard declares himself at a loss in what manner 
to salute, without a violation of propriety, this motley political 
hodge podge of law, physic, and divinity; of high, low, rich 
and poor. 

‘«‘ Instruct me, then, I pray you, in the proper salutation! Shall I 
address you in Greek? BearnQeges adpeg ! In Latin ? Patres con- 
scriptt. In French? Avessiexrs du Corps Legisiatif! In English ? 
Representatives of the people! Or in Irish ? Ollams and Beatachs !" 

A humorous account follows of the bard’s mode of travelling 
to Dublin, and of the route which he took ; but for this we 
must refer our readers to the book itself, and shall now proceed 
to the poetry, which is entitled to great praise for a due mix- 
ture of wit, humour, and genius. Anacreon of course writes 
chiefly odes, and we shall begin our extract with the third, 
which celebrates the zeal of a worthy doctor of physic, with 
whom the readers of this review are pretty well acquainted, 

‘Tue Doctor. 
66 Ticos Sedcic weinow. 

Vatican, Ode 2. Barnes 12. 
¢* Tell us, troublesome haranguer, 
Tell us how to vent our anger ? 

Shall we, busy, bold, physician, 
Clap thee in the inguisition ? 

Or, (as erst was done by ‘Tereus) 
Now the joke becomes too serious, 
Shall we slit thy tattling tongue, 
Whence such inconvenience sprung ? 
Silly tongue, so void of reason, 
Speaking truth, so out of season, 
Which will never cease to wag, 

Till our cat escapes the bag !— 
Foolish Doctor, iale chatterer, 

In thy lesson such a smatterer, 

Shall we lay thee on thy back, 

To prevent thy quack ! quack ! quack ! 


* Lo 





e's Labour lost. 
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When our plans were laid so cunning 
Thou must set thy prate a-running, 
And, as if the deuce was in it, 
Spring the mine before the miaute! 
Busy men of pills and potions ; 

With thy most unlucky motions, 

Idle novelties and sorry flams, 
Cossacks, altars, Arks, and Oriflams ; 
Thou hast made us lose ?---ah me !--- 
Catholic Ascendency ! 


They who recollect the Doctor’s celebrated speech, given 
in one of our former numbers, wiil be at no loss for an ex- 
planation of this ode. ‘The Doctor, certainly, did let the 
cat out of the bag; and though he made a most unseasonable 
speech for the Papists, he spread a most seasonable alarm 
for the Protestants !—But the Doctor must now make way for 
4 more important personage, to whom he only acts as a 
pioneer, for all his efforts are only intended to secure suc- 
cess to, 


‘* Toe PeriTioner. 


© Mecowxrion wor opaig— 
Vatican Ode, xxxiii. Barnes, 3. 


** The session had closed, no new mischief was planning, 
And safely I dreamed of the clauses of Canning, 

W hen soft at the door, some one scratch’d like a mouse, 
Crying, “‘ pray take me in to a seat in your house !” 


“* From my slumber I started, exclaiming who’s there ?--« 
‘I want,’ it replied, ‘ your possessions to share ; 

* Teaz'd, tantalized, worried, and stript to the skin, 

* Only poor little Popery !---pray take me in !’ 


** Soft pity prevailed, as I listened to him ; 

The lights had burn’d out, so I hastened to trim :--- 
Then opened the door, where a boy I saw stand, 
With a cross on his breast, and a pike in his hand, 


«* His wants I reliev’d, I indulged all his wishes, 
And gave him his fill of my loaves and my fishes, 
I stirr’d up the fire, and roused the dul] embers, 

And in my warm bosom I cherished his Members. 


_ € Revived and refreshed, the false urchin arose, 
While his members began their new strength to disclose ; 
And laughing, he cried, ‘ Let us try, my good host, 
‘If my pike, its old vigour and keenness hath lost !’ 
No. 193, Vol, 46, June, 1814, Pp 
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«¢ Then deep in my bosom he darted the steel ;--- 
Ah ha, foolish heretic, now dost thou feel ?--- 
No longer teazed, worried, and stripp'd to the skin, 
‘’Tis poor little Popery now takes you in!” 


It is needless to point the novel of this ode, which conveys 
much useful admonition to men who appear to stand in great 
need of it. As the bard truly observes, at the end of his 
notes, Ha Nuc 1N seria pucunr!—The subject of the 
next ode we shall extract, as our readers will perceive 
Lord Bryon’s new friend, the Irish Anacreon, who, of course, 
had an irresistible claim on the attention of the Grecian 


Bard. : F 


“ Tue Metopist. 
~~ Te [As TBS vornde Osducuic— 
Vatican, Ode 52, Barnes, 30+ 


“«‘ Oh teaze me no more, pretty Rosa, I pray, 

For the Four Courts to exchange thine ecstatic embraces, 
Or cast the dear harp of my Country away, 

For statutes, and pleadings, and dull musty cases ‘—~ 


** When Bacchus and Cupid enrapture my soul, 

And wave o’er the nectar their wild wantor winglets, 
Shall Little for Littleton leave the loved bow], 

Or spoil with a wig the fair wreath of their ringlets ? 


** Ah no, dearest Rosa! ah no, dearest girl ! 

Such strange masquerade, I can never appear in ; 
For, since I have cut with the chivalrous Earl, 

Nought is mine but my Rosa, my harp, and my Erin? 


** Yes,---mine is the peer of the Misanthrope Lyre, 
With hishead-p:ece of paper and bosom of iron ; 
Who praises the daughter to slander the Sire, 
And writes dedications to me---Crede Byron ! 


«© Yet cheer me, dear maid, with thy soft dimpled smile, 
And urge not the Counsellor’s quizzical caxon ! --= 
’Tis sweeter to sing of the Emerald Isle, 
Of Bryan the brave, and the cold-hearted Saxon, 


«* My Brief is to argue how brief are the hours, 
No opinion but Cupid’s sweet union I boast, 

My band is the band that is braided with flowers, 
And my bag is the bag of the two-penny post.” 

This Ode is highly characteristic ; it is, besides, not only 2 
close imitation of the style and manner of the Irish bard. 
ut a happy exposition of his sentimentss—We proceed, in 
iogular giacaiion, to 
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“Tue Scare or SEDITION, 
6 OH ys mada wich 
Vatican, Ode xxi. Barnes, 19. 


*¢ When popery first grows loud and gabby, 
Her swarins collect at the Black Abbey ; 
Then individual aggregation 

Is swallowed up in de/egation. 

And delegates from town and city, 

Are merged in the select Committee 3 
And quickly the Committee gives 

Its place to Representatives. 

And representatives, good Sirs, 
Supplanted are by managers. 

And meddling managers again 

Resign to confidential men. 

And confidential men afford 

A stock of members for the Beard. 

And soon the board going on its true gait, 
Will drop before the board of Newgate. 
Why then should I my collar slip 

From such a glorious fellowship ?” 


The odes are followed by the notes, which fill more than 
half of this interesting and entertaining little volume ; they 


are replete with curious anecdotes, and convey much useful 
information to an English reader. In the first note, a fact is 
Stated, not new to us, indeed, but probably new to most of our 
readers. 


«© A Popish Priest, one Francis Moylan, who styles himself Bishop 
of Cork, has announced a Bull, granting certain indulgences to all 
“ good Catholics’ who visit his new ‘Cathedral.’ By what authority 
this man ventures to publish such an instrument, or even to receive 
it, while the laws, which declare his offence HIGH TREASON, remain 
unrepealed, let that forbearance :nswer which allows him his impu- 
nity. But, assuredly, we cannot be astonished at the insdlence which 
grows bolder upon toleration ; neither can we wonder to see tuose 
ordinances contemned by the Papists, which are abandoned by our- 
selves. 


Still we must observe, that this is the only country in Europe 
in which the crime of high-treason could be openly committed 
as well without fear as without punishment ! 


“< And, therefore, we have as little cause of surprize, when these 
‘men, not contented with being ‘ titular bishops,’ assume the style and 
dignity of a legitimate hierarchy. One of the orators of the Board, 
talking the other day of their a: resistance to our Parliament, 
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announced that it had the sanction of “‘ His Graces rue ARCHBISHOP 
or Dusuin !!” 


To such a height will Popish arrogance rise under the fos- 
tering protection of Protestant toleration ! Another note has 
some humoufous points in reference to this same gracefal per- 
sonage. 






‘ Ali theway from Greece to Tray. 

“ All the way—a strong doricism, which proves the country of 
Anacreon’s companion. When an Irishman moves from any one 
point to another, he is sure to tell us, as a mere emphatic expression 
of his labour, that he came ‘ all the way.’—Barnegs. 

*€ If proof were wanted, this line is sufficient to determine the 
actual existence of Priam’s city. We may now exclaim with confi- 
dence, troja fuit.—SToss xus. 

«© Aye,—and troja est also. Who does not know that Troy is ?— 
and who does not know what Troy is?” (We know, to our cost, and 
are not likely soon to forget it.) ‘* We may derive our knowledge, 
not merely from the Aaneid, but from the Pastorals.’—H. SterHEns. 








ee 


Some of those pastorals we have special reason to remember ! 
fn allusion to the convention act, our annotator observes : 


ee 





| ** An Irish statute passed so long ago as the 33d of George the 
| Third. Before this law attained its twentieth year, it became super- 
annuated, and was pronounced incapable through mere old age. The 
| Popish Board, under the several names which that illegal body have 
| assumed, confess its existence by some times condescending to covert 
| evasion, instead of open defiance. The wisdom of the Irish Govern- 
ment, aided by the firmness of the imperial legistature, will soon, 
however, render their falterings and their boastings equally abortive.” 


The author was correctly informed, for that period has 
i actually arrived, as the recent proclamation of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland has proved. It will now be seen whether the 
proceedings of the Catholic Board are legal or illegal. 


“ Now, alas! its rebel lone. 

** Not only the tone of the Irish harp, which .is regularly sounded 
| to the praise of executed traitors, but Theobald Wolfe Tone, a united 
Irishman, and active agent of the French Directory, and of the 
Popish Committee in 1793, to whom the board of that year voted 
fifteen hundred pounds for his services, and who escaped the gallows in 
1708, by cutting his own throat instead of the throats of the Protes- 
tants. 

“* Citizen Tone was examined before the Irish House of Commons 
in 1798, and he very candidly acknowledged, that Popish emancipation 
was desired so far only as it led to the separation of Ireland from Eng- 
land. Citizen Finnerty said nearly the same thing in 1811 ; and the 
Board applauded him for the saying.’ 
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There was more candour in those united patrois who were 
examined before the committee of the Irish Parliament, than 
those inveterate advocates of Popery, the little Earl of 
Donoughmore, and the chamber counsel of citizens Neilson and 
Hughes. Whatever these advocates may have thought, or 
may still think, they certainly have never publicly admitted, 
that the measure of Catholic emancipation is valued only as 
the best means of effecting, first, a repeal of the unign, and, 
secondly, a total separation of Ireland from this country. 
That such consequences would, sooner or later, result from 
the measure, has ever been our opinion, and the more we see 
and hear of the conduct of the Catholic Board in Dablin, the 
more strongly are we confirmed in that opinion. What will 
our readers say to the following fact ? 

‘© The Popish committee of expenditure have reported the annual 
sum of eight thousand pounds, TO BE DISTRIBUTED AMONG THE 
SEDITIOUS NEWSPAPERS Of Ireland ; and the Board, by a regular 
vote, have received the report. Not any one of their editors will, 
like the venus of Anacreon, be so disinterested as to sell themselves 
for a song.” 

If the act of levying taxes, and to so considerable an amount 
as must be supposed from the appropriation uf such a sum as 
eight thousand pounds for one purpose, be not the assumption 
of parliamentary power, we know not what is. And it is really 
astonishing that a body exercising such power, in the very seat 
of government, in a manner as illegal as any act can well be, 
should have been allowed to coutinue their unconstitutional 
and outrageous proceedings, with impunity, for such a long 
period of time. At last, however, the government has awak- 
ended from its lethargy, and has resolved to Prosecute the 
members of the Catholic Board for a violation of the Conven- 
tion Act. And, it is said, that the Papists have joined issue 
with the government, and have determined to have the ques- 
tion of legality decided in a court of law. 


‘* Itis a part of the mechanism of the Board to employ short-hand 
wiiters for taking down the several speeches, and these are revised by 
a committee, lest any indiscretions of the orators tongues should slip 
into print without due correction. Doctor Dromgoole’s flaming 
harangue was uttered on the eighth of December ; the Evening Post 
published on the ninth the speech of his brother Doctor, Sheridan, 
who seconded his motion ; but kept back Dromgoole’s for the avow ed 
purpose of giving a correct report ; and on the e/eventh it was pub- 
lished in form, and announced in that paper as ‘ by far the most 
ample, and by many degrees the most correct and accurate account 
Bos hy been published of the recent proceedings of the Catholig 

oard."’ 
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“On the twenty-fourth of December, Dromgoole made a second 
long speech, justifying that of the eighth; but noticing the errata 
of this * correct and accurate account,’ and labouring to quibble away 
its mischief. Hecomplained also of another paper, which, as he 
said. had broken the context of his harangue, and had not printed it 
in the paragraphs wherein it was spoken. Speaking in paragraphs ! 
Presently these ‘ emphatic orators’ will speak in carirats and téalics! 
And, since treason may be spoken as weil as printed, we may soon 
expect (a see the doctors and the lawyers breaking gaol, by ‘ breaking 
the context,’ and paragraphing their necks out of the halter. 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Such jesuitical tergiversation must excite, we should think, 
universal disgust. Dr. Dromgoole is a true Papist; He 
boldly promulgated his principles and opinions, and received 
from us due credit for his manliness and candour. 


“* We like the bold, th’ erect, the manly foe.” 


But no sooner was it discovered that these principles and opi- 
nions fully justified all the attacks which we had made on the 
Popish tenets, and ail our apprehensions of the danger to be 
dreaded to the state from their prevalence, if Papists were ad- 
mitted to a free participation of political power, than the 
Board set their wits to work to disavow the Doctor, and to dis- 
claim his speech. Hence, all this subterfuge, equivocation, 
and Jesuitism so congenial with their sentiments, and so con- 
sistent with their practice. We shall now lay before our 
readers one of the last notes in this interesting volume. 


‘¢ The reader has, throughout this little volume, been so saucily 
sported with, that I can scarcely expect him to give it much credit 
for seriousness. But to this note I solicit his grave attention ; since 
it relates a fact of extreme and singular importance. The present 
Pope, while confined by the Corsican Ex-Emperor, having some 
very natural apprehensions for his personal safety, determined to 
provide against any sudden demise of the p:pacy, by the creation of 
a number of cardinals, who might, in such an event, be competent 
to elect a pontiff, and keep up the succession of St. Peter. For this 
purpose, his Holiness has advanced all the Popish Bishops of Ireland 
to the Cardinalate ; and these twenty-two persons have the Red Hat, 
and the commission of ‘ the Sacred College,’ ready for any conve- 
nient exercise. While professing to be the loyal subjects of a Pro- 
testant sovereign, they have obliged themselves by an oath, as 
Cardinals, still more i incompatible with that loyalty, than even their 
€piscopal jurament. ‘True it is, their Eminences have not anew 
sworn fidelity to the Pope, because the canon law declares them to 
be ‘ so united to him, that he would seem to.swear to himself :’ 
yet are they bound unto him by paramount bonds, compared to which 
all civil obligation is but as flax before the flame. They are vow 
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‘ membre specialia pape, et pars corporis,’ especial members of the 
Pope, and part of his very body. They belong to his secret council, 
they must abet all his designs for the re-elevation of popery. 

«*This impudent illegality, this audacious defiance of the law, 
which even their own Queen Mary had refused to tolerate, has been 
practised in Ireland by Dr. Troy and his fellows. I trast that our 
still Protestant legislature will take notice of this scandalous violation, 
showing, as it does, the strong necessity, not merely of punishing the 
past infringement, but of preventing the future. The trinada neces- 
sitas of the British law must now have a fourth knot added to its obli- 
gation, THE SUPPRESSION OF POPISH INSOLENCE. 

*« That the reader may judge how fit these people are to enter our 
Parliament, and sit on our episcopal bench, I will subjoin some of 
the duties aud privileges wherewith they are now charged and in- 
vested. 

** Anno 1244, Pope Innocent IV. ordained that Cardinals should 
wear ared hat, to shew that they would venture their heads, and ha- 

zard their blood for the good of the Church. Our Irish Cardinals, 
however, have not yet awhile sported their bats in public ; an exhi- 
bition which, by due course of Jaw, would leave them no heads for 
their hats to sit upon. 

“« If a Cardinal shall meet a malefactor going to execution, he may 
release him forthwith, an especial privilege, which their Eminences 
may render very convenient in the next popish rebellion. 

«« A Cardinal cannot be convicted for any crime. unless upon the 
evidence of seventy-two witnesses, if he be a Cardinal Bishop, like 
Dr. Troy ; of sixty-four witnesses, if he be a Cardinal-Presbyter ; 
and of twenty-seven witnesses if he be only a Cardinal-Deacon. 

** Whoever shall any wise offend or injure a Cardinal, even, as 
some doctors assert, by a word, nay, his clerks, or his favourites, are 
guilty of HiGH-TREASON, and incur the penalties ‘of the Bullin Coena, 
such as excommunication, deposition, and the other consequences of 
the pontifical displeasure. This is turning the tables upon us with a 
vengeance. It is Anacreon, then, and perhaps the imperial legislature, 
on whom the pains of high-treason are to descend, and not on the 
Irish: Cardinals. 

‘© If a Cardinal be sick, he cannot be let blood without the Pope’s 
special license. We must ask Doctor Dromgoole how often their 
Eminences have been blooded in Dublin since the arrival of the Red 
Hats ; and, when the general Lioodletting is to take place, we must 
inquire from the consistory.” 


We have not been able to give our readers any explanation 
of the cuts with which. this volume is dedicated. Our bard 
seems to have been aware of the extreme difficulty which a critic 
must experience in undertaking such a task, and he therefore 
has, very kindly, spared us the trouble, b giving a poelical 
explanation of the said cuts, which we shall now  trans- 
scribe. 
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«¢ When my odes and my notes had been put off the stocks, 
I hoped I had finished with cutting at blocks; 

But the joke might be better, methought, understood, 

If Icut up the Board by some cuts upon wood. 

So a frontispiece straight I determined to get, 

Six whimsical plates, and a curious vignette. 

Will the reader conceive my description the worse, 

When, instead of dull prose, I explain them in verse ? 








‘* The first is the bull of his Reverence the Pope, 
With St. Dominic's cowl, and St. Francis’s rope. 
The Romish Tiara his forehead adorns, 
And rears its high sanctity over his horns. 
While mother Church-Militant binds at his side 
Her Pike and her Crosier in Catholic pride. 
The harp of dear Erin he strikes with his paw, 
And tramples the union, the crown, and the law ; 
As Old Nick on the plaguy Convention-act stands, 
And the music supports with his Devilship’s hands, 
Here rushes rebellion through rapine and fire, 
To the barn where his heretic victims expire. - 
There darts his dear idol the Corsican forth 
The beams that are quench’d in the clouds of the north. 
Alas, my lov'd Nap! while that visage of woe, 
Lamenting for self, for Jerome, and Joe, 
Proclaims that thy cup of misfortune is full, 
How sighs the sad harp ; and how roars the poor bull, 
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** Our gay gallant Captain in order comes next, 
Though the Board have cashiered him for shying his text, 
Whereat the bold warrior was deucedly vext. 

Yet, spite of their fleetings, their floutings, and mockings, 
Full five feet three inches he stands in his stockings ; 

- While the pride and the puff of his chest swelling high, 
Shew in what a small compass his spirit can lie. 

His wisdom so brave, and his valour so wary, 

Cry, Nemo tenelitur se accusare. 

Fine high-sounding words ! who so well can explain-em, 
As Magee, peeping snug thro’ the bars of Kilmainham ? — 





“ The third of our pictures is poor little Popery, 
Waiting so slyly to play off his ropery. 
Behold where he stands at the parliament door, 
Just begging admittance—dear me! nothing more, 
The pike and the cross have a mysiical setise, 
That religion is made but the pious pretence, 
While Britain's too credalous fally may find, 
Rebellion the purpose that lurches behind. 
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«* But who are these worthies ?—unfortunate Sec. 
With a twinge in his thumb, and a twist in his neck ; 
And the doctor of doctors, high priest of empyrics, 
Whose story is told in Anacreon’s lyrics, 

Pray look’at the sorrowful visage of Neddy, 

While the quack with his famed Friar’s-balsam is ready ; 
For physician and patient I know the right shop, 
Where each will obtain the true Jeswit’s drop. 


‘* Scala Santa behold, where the Catholic youth 
Of Kilkenny’s Black Abbey or holy Maynooth, 
With the Doctor’s and Lawyers may mount at their ease, 
And take in the Vatican course their degrees. 
Now pray, what divinity—students can pass-em, 
In the gradus ad funem instead of parnassum ? 


** And now comes the cunning and crank old boy, 
His eminence, Cardinal — Archbishop Troy. 
And there are the flames of a Catholic fire ; 
Little Nick making free with Anacreon’s lyre ; 
And the mitre is there which no longer is needed, 
And there the red hat which the mitre succeeded ; 
And there are the pastoral works of his Grace ; 
And there is the joy of his jolly red face ;— 
What pious impatience, what triumph it shows, 
While a pair of roast heretics comtort his nose, 


‘© My last is the counsellor, burly and big, 
On the lads of liberty running his rig! 
With coats out at elbows, and ribs out at skin, 
How woful, and ragged, and wretched, and thin, 
These beggers came begging great Dan to receive, 
( While the shrewd selfish orator Jauyhs in his sleeve) 
A rich piece of plate from the poor of the nation, 
Which cost them no more than a fortnight’s starvation, 


‘© But stay—I forgot the vignette in its order, 
With symbol suspicious and ominous border ;— 
Since now, for the good of their master the Pope, 
Our Garnets and Campions may settle the rope ; 
And try if the noose will run easy and light, 
And pu!! down their night-caps and bid us Goop NIGRT. 
‘‘ Ha& NUGH IN SERIA DUCUNT.” 


The volume concludes with a very brief account of a casual 
excursion of Horace to Dublin, during which, he was so sur- 
prised, no doubt by the extraordinary sights which met his eye, 
that he could produce nothing more than the following short 
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ode, which appears to be nothing more than an imitation of 
the 6th ode of his own third book. 


«¢ Dear Catholics, the Penal Code 
Must still your guiltless shoulders load, 
For O's and Maes attainted ; 
*Till to your Pontiff you restore 
His high cathedrals as of yore, 
And shrines of martyr’s sainted. 


“© Now thrice hath Saurin leagued with Bushe, 
Repelled the inauspicious push, 
You made to break your fetters ; 
While Orange heretics pursued, 
The vantage of your fatal feud, 
And kick'd against their betters. 
———eee 
«* Well practised in a row, the Board, 
The fountain of their mischief pour'd 
On this emphatic nation ; 
While sneeking patriots, fresh from School, 
Are taught their parts of speech by rule, 
And sport their declamation. 
_——-—-——s 
«¢ Now newer auditors they seek, 
Now at relivious dinners speak, 
Even as their dark employers ; 
Direct with not unconscious aim, 
And dearly buy their country’s shame--s 
The doctors and the lawyers. 


«* Not born of such degenerate sires, 

Were they who lighted Smithfield fires, 
And filled Jack Ketch’s function ; 

But from those pious pikemen sprung, 

Who scythe and club on shoulder slung, 
At mother Rome’s injunction. 


«« They, when the blessed time was full, 
To England sent the Papal Bell, 

Yet who can ’scape trom evil ! 
Worse than our fathers still we grow, 
And, worse than us, our sons will go 

As surely to the devil.” 

We now take leave of our two classical visitors, whom, if 
they were not received in Dublin, with all the enthusiasm and 
distinction, which our late royal visitors experienced in London, 
from its whole population, we shal] be very happy to see in the 
British metropolis, and to have an opportunity of renewing our 
early acquaintance with them. 
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A View of the political State of Europe after the Batile of 
Leipsic, gained October 18th, 1813. 8vo. Pp. 99. Col- 
bourne, 1814, 


‘THE tract which we are now about to notice, has lain upon 
our table a considerable length of time ; and nothing but the 
ponmes of avariety of other important matter has, until this 
moment, prevented us from bringing it under the cognizance 
of our readers, as well, indeed, from the ability with which 
the subject is there treated, as from the high interest naturally 
excited by those great and portentous events which have passed 
during the period which this small work professes alike to con- 
sider and to treat of. 

During the whole continuance of our critical labours, di- 
rected, as they have been, through times the most momentous, 
perhaps, that ever existed in the history of the world, we have 
never once despaired, like many of our cotemporaries, of the 
final triumph of truth and justice over those monstrous prin- 
ciples which seemed, to the superficial observers of human 
affairs, to threaten mankind with that final consummation of 
slavery and despotism which the genius of tyranny in a neigh- 
bouring country was most anxious to effect. When ‘ Hope 
for a season” seemed ** to bid the world adieu,” most earnesily 
and perseveringly did we strive to animate our country to a 
continuance of that good fight which she had so long and so 
constantly waged against the oppressors of the human race 5 
and if any thing can  eouedia us for the misery and sflictivn 
which have been breught on mankind, it is the moral of that 
great lesson which recent transactions are so admirably cal- 
culated to convey. A lesson the most instructive and bene- 
ficial that was ever bequeathed to the inhabitants of the globe. 
From it nations must see and feel persuaded, that every rebel- 
lion against those immutable laws which Providence has de- 
creed for the moral government of the universe, will be pu- 
nished for the impiety of its attempt against the majesty of 
the great Creator and author of our being. The ways ‘of God 
to man are infinite, and difficult, if not impossible, for the 
feeble, the limited powers of the human understanding to 
trace and to develope ; but if, in the workings of that ma- 
chine which goes to the formation of the body politic, the 
paths of guilt do sometimes lead on to apparent greatness, let 
not the minds of the dutiful and of the just be imposed on ; for 
they may rest infallibly assured, that the dispensations of re- 
tributive justice will one day be inflicted, and that the cause of 
the good and the faithful will ultimately and lastingly prevail 


yer all the attempts of the wicked. 
, © 
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It must be amusing for a philosophic observer of human 
events to contemplate the existing order of things amongst 
the several governments comprizing the great assemblage of 
European states, and to witness the tide of political affairs 
flowing into the same channels whence they set out five and 
twenty years ago. That great convulsion in the moral and 
political order of the world, which, for so great a length of 
time, has been convulsing Europe to its centre, seems now to 
be appeased, and all the land-marks which denoted its boun- 
daries, are fast returning to those stations under whose influence 
the several powers comprising the commonwealth of European 
kingdoms, were wont to be both happy and prosperous. Great 
as have been the'services of the allied monarchs, and trans- 
cendant as have been the merits as well of their generals as of 
their people, in bringing about the dawn of that happy era 
which is fast opening upon us, still human means scarcel 
seem sufficient to have accomplished those mighty ends, the 
effects of which, while they are daily manifesting themselves 
more and more, promise the most cheering and consolatory 
prospects to mankind. We have scarcely yet recovered from 
those transports of joy which the extinction of Napoleon’s 
dynasty was calculated to inspire in every well-wisher to the 
human race; nor can we yet bring ourselves to view the cir- 
cumstances of the extraordinary times in which we live with 
that dispassionate calmness, and that serenity which every in- 
quiry into their causes, and every dissertation on their effects, 
so imperatively demand, for the legitimate purposes of his- 
toric narrative. 

Our author fixes on the battle of Leipzic as the goal from 
whence he sets_out ; and certainly in point of real importance 
to the interests of civil society, itis an event which stands with- 
out a parallel in the annals of men. Had Hannibal pushed 
on toRome immediately after the battle of Canne, the fortunes 
of mankind would, in all human probability, have been changed 
for centuries, and Europe, instead ‘of having its languages 
more or less engrafted on the Latin radical, would, to this day, 
have been speaking in an African dialect ; and, had Buona- 
parte succeeded in crushing the force of the allied armies on 
the plains of Saxony, a new destiny would, it is reasonable to 
‘suppose, have awaited the present as well as after generations, 
The liberties of Europe must there have expired for ages, and 
mankind, the apparent sport of fortune and of agcident, would 
have been replunged into the darkness of military despotism, 
Then every object of permanent remembrance, every monu- 
ment of the jaws, the usages and the customs of independent 
* 
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states, which could either serve to awaken recollection of past 
glory, or kindle an enthusiasm for redeeming their fallen great- 
ness, would have been carefully effaced, if not destroyed by 
the malignant genius of a barbarous conqueror, a wretch who 
had long trampled on the dearest rights, and had despised and 
insulted the moral feelings of mankind. That such a man should 
have been permitted to live, has long appeared to us to be not 
a little extraordinary, but that he should moreover be allowed 
the rights of sovereignty, and so retain the title of imperial 
dignity, together with a munificent income and establishment, 
in the island of Elba, is, we will venture to say, the strongest 
anomaly in human conduct, the most singular feature in diplo- 
matic proceedings, that was ever oflered to the understanding. 
For our own part, we can never think of it without feeling sen- 
timents of moral indignation to which, at all other times, we 
are strangers. In these days, more especially than others, 
statesman have great moral duties to perform, great obligations 
which they owe to society; and the public death of that man 
by the arm, not of municipal, or even of public, but of nati- 
onal, law, taken in its most extended and universal sense, 
would only have been an act of common justice which seems 
due to the world. It would have atoned, in some degree, for 
that deep and afflicting injury which he has occasioned, and 
brought on society: it would have raised France and the allied 
sovereigns in the eyes of all existing nations, and in the 
opinions of posterity. Is it to be endured that the greatest 
criminal who ever existed under heaven, that a hardened 
wretch who had been the most dreadful scourge to the liberties 
of the world that ever visited the earth, who had spread 
nothing but mourning and desolation over the land---who was 
a stranger to those instincts of affection which prompt the 
heart to the exercise of benevolence, and all the sweet chari- 
ties, the graces, of life, who was callous to every soft, every, 
mild, and amiable feeling of humanity ; whose policy went 
as well to subvert and to disjoint the very order of nature, as 
to barbarise mankind, and to eradicate from the human breast, 
under the specious garb of prejudices, all those marks of a 
rational creature, which bestow upon it its greatest glory, its 
highest dignity, and its most supreme felicity? Is it to be 
endured, we say, that the author of all the misfortanes which 
humanity has suffered for the last fifteen years should be per- 
mitted to live, and that too in splendour and in dignity ? No, 
“ Judex damnatiir cum nocens absolvitur,” and so far from the 
triumph of the allies being compiete, they have, at least in 
our estimation, failed in the performance of one of the greatest 
9 
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and most imperious of duties, which could devolve upon them 
both as men and as sovereigns. ‘They have legitimized crime, 
sanctioned murder, perfidy, usurpation, tyranny, and op- 
pression, by not punishing him by those laws which the ordi- 
nances of man dictate, and which the book of salvation pre- 
scribes. As the case now stands, every sense of moral hatred 
for guilt is weakened ; principle is m: ide subordinate to feeling; 
and the murderer of a Bourbon is become the pensioner of their 
family, and of that nation whom they are called upon to 
govern. It is an insult to common sense, its an outrage on 
the moral feelings of the heart, to abet crime, by palliating 
wickedness, and by protecting guilt; and so long as either the 
faculty of speech, or the power of communicating ideas 
through the intervention of a written language, shall remain to 
us, so long shall we not cease tiost pointedly to condemn the 
part which the powers of Europe have acted with regard to 
Buonaparte personally. If Monk had the glory of restoring 
monarchy in England, how much more might Napoleone have 
gained by bringing back to France, and reinstating on the 
throne, that family under whose government, for the long 
period of eight centuries, she had been respected abroad and 
happy at home: but no, he had usurped a sceptre by violence, 
and by violence he was determined to maintain it, so the 
longer he grasped it, the further he was plunged in crime and 
in guilt of a dye the foullest that was ever perpetrated. Now; 
as there are scenes which, while they tend powerfally to agitate 
and affect the human bosom, become consolatory to humanity, 
by the retribution they afford; so, the public execution of 
Buonaparte, (independent of its example) would, .in our 
humble opinion, have been most highly conducive to the ends 
of justice, and have operated most beneficially on the present 
interests and the future happiness of man. We shall! conclude 
these observations with the following remarks of the author of 
the tract before us, although his application of them is directed 
to an argument very different from our own. Wherever 
justice stops it ceases to be justice; it must be complete to 
preserve its noble character.” 

Although the current of latter events has rendered many of 
our author’s observations gratuitous, and that final arrange- 
ments have superseded the necessity of any speculations con- 
cerning their adoption, still there is so much good sense in the 
following remarks, that we cannot resist the temptation of 
transcribing them. 

«* But can France, impoverished by so many misfortunes, exist 
without those provinces, of which the allied powers have a right te 
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demand the restitution? Yes, if it be France delivered from her 
oppressor, and disposed to live at peace. Restored from that time 
to the European communion, inspiring confidence, recalling ancient 
ties of friendship, and strong in all the advantages which she derives 
from nature, in this tranquil staie she will be permitted to recover 
in a few years what she will thnk she has lost. England who has no 
other animosity against her, than what is essential to her own safety, 
will find again with pleasure consumers for her articles of commerce, 
and a hope of rivalship will restore to ‘her, her young marines, 
emulous of future glory. France exchanging her conquests jor her 
colonies, her despotism for peaceable Jaws, her political prepon- 
derance for internal happiness, will learn by a fortunate experience 
that a country which can alone, of all the countries in the universe, 
produce a population of twenty-seven millions of men, ali speaking 
the same language, professing the same worship, having the same 
Jaws, and as it were the same character, has nothing to regret upon 
earth, and still less any thing to envy.” 


Happy, indeed, will it be for France and her neighbours, 
if she can feel the justice of the remarks above quoted. 
Thrones would then have a guarantee, and nations would 
enjoy independence ; but we. fear that the state of suciety in 
Europe is not yet consolidated, anc, however mach the govern- 
ment of France may affect moderation in its views, and breathe 
sentiments of tranquil!ity and a wish for repose, siill we are 
strongly inclined to believe that there is at present a very strong 
and numerous party in the nation, who will not rest centented 
under the sacrifices which she has been called upon to make 
towards the great work of a general pacification. War has 
been, for nearly twenty- -five years, so familiar to Frenchmen, 
that it seemed to be the element in which they had determined 
to move; nay, to those who only knew Buonaparte through the 
splendour of his assumed victories, it did almost appear that 
war to France was more natural than a state of peace, certain it 
is that Napoleone had succeeded so completely not only in 
transfusing a military genius into al! the institutions of his 
policy and government, but had also awakened amongst the 
people so decided a predilection for the profession of arms, 
that it cannot be expected she can at once descend from that 
attitude which she has so long been accustomed to maintain, 
and that laying aside those! habits which impelled her on to 
achievements which astonished and dazzled the world, she can 
become suddenly a power studious to cultivate the arts of peace, 
and solicitous to derive a certain rank of moral dignity from a 
continued course of pacific government, having equity for its 
basis, and moderation for its rule. 

Policy may throw a veil over the real expression of popular 
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feeling, but the philosophic observer of the tide of human 
events can plainly discern the real state of the public senti- 
ment, and that the great body of the people in France is fa- 
vourable alike to the return of the Bourbons, and the no less 
prudent than pacific course of administration which the King 
is pursuing, there can, thank God, be little doubt ; but that 
all our accounts concur in stating that the army is very gene- 
rally affected in favour of their former ruler, and would even 
lend themselves to assist his return. Frenchmen feel humi- 
liated at the conquest of their country, and the occupation of 
its capital, by a foreign enemy, and there seems to be strong 
reason to believe, that the military part of the nation wouid 
willingly place themselves under the banners of any desperate 
adventurer who could hold out tothem a rational hope of elevating 
the pride of the French name on the ruins of countries which . 
have just happily effected their own emancipation by such 
heroic efforts in the cause of liberty and freedom as the future 
historian will delight to dwell on. Their deeds will descend to 
the last lapses of time; their memory will be consecrated by 
the latest posterity ; and generations yet unbora, when they 
hear tell of the story of the time which we have lived in, 
will pay a tribute of gratitude and admiration to those whose 
names have acquired such eternal glory in the cause of man as 
modern annals wil] carefelly preserve. 

It is the opinion of this author that the victory of Marengo 
rendered peace necessary to Austria. He is very much mis~- 
taken—that_ victory, it .s well known, had been gained by 
the Austrians, after a hard-fought day, and that it was only 
wrested from them by a prompt and decisive operation of 
Desaix, at a time when Buonaparte had actually ordered a 
retreat to be scunded, and when he was so confused as to be 
wholly unable to form any judgment on the operation proposed 
to him by Desaix. ‘The next morning, the Austrian troops, 
who were enraged beyond measure, at having had the victory 
thus torn, as it were, from their hands, earnestly solicited . 
their commander to renew the contest, for which they were 
much better prepared than the French, and, so indignant were 
they, at the refusal to comply with their wishes, that they 
bad nearly broken through all the bounds of discipline and 
subordination, and rushed on the enemy without their leader. 
There was, then, no necessity, nor indeed any justification, for 
the peace which immediately followed, and which afforded the 
strongest grounds for suspecting the fidelity of the Austrian 
commander. 

The tract before us presents many judicious reflections, and 
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a train of reasoning proceeding, in general, in sound data, and 
leading to legitimate conclusions. ‘The author is, evidently, a 
man of sense and observation, and the facts which have 
occurred since he laid down the pen, must be highly gratifying 
to him, as they tend strongly to demonstrate the. correctness of 
his views, and the solidity of his judgment. 


= 
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National Triumphs. By Mrs. Coc Kle, Author of Simple 
Minstrelsy, &c. &c. &c. Bvo. Pp. st. 2s. 6d. Chapple, 
IS14. 











Mrs. Cock tk is well-known to the readers of this Review, as 
a Lady whose talents and genius have ever been directed to the 
promotion of virtue, and to the inculcation of every religious, 
moral, and political, duty. In this Poem her patriotic muse is 
employed in the celebration of triumphs, which not only do 
honour to her native land, but which are the signal of peace 
and happiness to all the nations of Europe. After attributing 
the late auspicious occurrences to their true cause—the wisdom 
and goodness of a superintending Providence, she adverts to 
the author of all the miseries which Europe has experienced 
for a long series of years. 


* And where is He---the man of blood and crime ? 
Pv of men-:--disown'd in every clime--- 
Like the destroying Angel, sent to shed 
The cup of vengeance o’er a nation’s head ; 

Not his the base usurper’s name alone, 
A tyrant’s mandates, and a blood-stain’d throne, 
Rapine and murder mark his fatal reign ; 
Famine and fear, and war---a direful train !--- 
Nations despoiled, and kingdoms fill'd with woe, 
Plains plenteous once, no longer fruitful now, 
Given to the flaming sword in ail its ire, 
To desolation, pestilence, and fire ; 
To vengeance uncontioui'd---to ev'ry ill, 
Demons alone could prompt, and could falfil. 

“* The peaceful village, village now no more, 
In smoking ruins shews his fiend-like e pow 
None, none, are left of all its blooming train, 
None, none, to tell its tale of woe remain--- 
To point where kneeling beauty vainly sued 
To one whose hands a father’s blood embrued, 
To spare her trembling yet in virgin charms, 
For her’s an aged mother's widow'd arms, 
And their's an infant groupe, where he! pless years 
Can only lisp their griefs, their hopes, their fears 
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Other instances of 
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practices, which the ruflians of the French arms—the very sc 
of the earth, the disgrace of human nature—have introd 


j nto mode 


—_ 


th.— One of these we shail extract. 

“© Mark where [beria’s sister-sufferera moan ! 
Ah! hear Her war-whoop wild---her victims groan ! 
See her proud cities blaze---her vacant throne ! 


Then, trembling, tarn to Tarragona’s wails, 
‘There misery screams in hanger's flercest calls : 
‘there faint the strongest---there the bravest die, 


There famine claims her dreadful victory, 

\h! turn and see a sister-mourner there, 

‘Th’ unbraided tresses of her glossy hair, 

‘Vhe speaking wilduess of her dark-brow’d eye, 
The wasted cheek,---the step too weak to fly, 


a cure-crazed frame, with ev'ry ill oppress'd, 


it famine sends to tear the tortur’d breast ; 

And what the charge her grasping hands enfold, 
Ciasp’d to her bosom: ‘midst her veil’s deep fold ? 
Why does she madly gaze, and gaze, and weep ? 
Gaze once a: gain, and ery---" can this be sieep ?”” 
Yes, say "TIS ; sleep-- --my pride---my nt boy--- 
Last pledge of love--- thy widow’d mother's joy. 
Oh could the life-blood, trembling in “ vein, 
Thy sinking frame’s ex han sted strength sustain, 
Quick should the streaming tide a blessing pour, 
My pangs forgotten if THY Woes were o'er. 
Oh! but one blessed draught, one drop, to stay 
Thy little spirit lingering on its way ; 
Perhaps to-morrow’s happier dawn may bring, 

lope in its beam, and healing on its wing. 


To mine, as her's, who in the desert wild, 
sor thas in anguish o'er Aer drooping child; 
Some angel hand th’ assuaging cup may bear, 
Some power divine the sudden spring prepare, 
And gracious heaven my trasting hopes repay, 
Folalld to-morrow, though denied to day. 

ibe n live, my son, no longer let me know 
All pangs comprised in one—a mother’s woe. 
‘That morrow came: nor hope, nor food, it gave— 
The rose-bud fe!!---and dropt into the grave. 
All pale in 1 griet, i frantic in her woe, 
With struggling sobs, whilst tears refused to flow, 
Th’ exhausted monrner clasp'd her cherub son, 
But ah! the mind's bright beam for ever gone— 
ng od Tarragona’s walls still wandering wild, 

e chants this requiem to her sainted child. 


individual misery, occasioned less bv the 


necessary horrors of war, than by the brutal and barbarous 


: 


i 
} 


rm wariare, are next depicted with not more coivic 
ion than tru 
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** THE REQUIEM. 
«* Oh sleep, my suffering cherub sleep, 
A mother’s guardian watch I'll keep ; 
Thou shalt not feel her scalding tear, 
Her heaving sigh thou shalt not hear. 
Nor yet the battle’s fearful cry, 
For ’tis a frightful lullaby ! 

Then sleep ! 


«© Ah! why that wild convulsive start ? 
I press thee toa mother’s heart— 
Fear not the cannon’s angry roar--- 
The cannon’s rage will soon be o’er--- 
Oh ! ‘tis a rude, rude, lullaby, 
The battle’s din---the war-fiend’s cry ! 
Yet sleep ! 


And shrink not at the gleaming spear— 
its clashing sound thou shalt not hear, 
Thus pillow'd on a mother’s breast, 
It shall not break thy balmy rest. 
Yet ‘tis a strange, strange, lullaby, 
The battle’s din---the war-fiend’s cry ! 
Oh! sleep ! 


‘* He sleeps, and yet the cannon’s breath 

Tells all around the tale of death. 

He sleeps ! all frantic tho’ I go, 

‘Midst dying groans, and screams of woe, 

* Oh! ‘tis a fearful luilaby, 

The battle’s din---the war-fiend’s cry ! 
Sleep ! sleep! 


** Again that wild convalsive start ! 
[jl press thee closer to my heart ; 
(hat wild convulsive throb is o’er, 
He sleeps---great God! to wake no more. 
The battle’s din---the war fiend’s cry,--- 
Oh ! ‘twas the solemn lullaby 
Of Death's cold sleep ! 


** IT will but steal thy parting sigh, 
I will but seal thy closing eye, 
But breathe to Heaven a pleading pray’r, 
Thy narrow resting-place to share, 
And then amidst that lullaby, 
The battle’s din---the war-fiend’s cry 
With thee to sleep!” 


Qaq2 
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There is a simplicity in this melancholy ‘ requiein ’ strik- 
ingly pathetic, and peculiarly affecting. ‘The muse continues 
to glance her indignant eye over most of those scenes of sor- 
row, desolation, and death, which the mock- emperor, but real 
monster, of Elba, bas exhibited to the world, in the course of 
his bloody career. But the public massacre of unoffending 
people, the destruction of peaceful cities, and oll the wide- | 
wasting horrors of open warfare, though marked by every 
feature of atrocity and barbarism, and sufficient, of themselves, 
to stamp with indelible infamy, the wretch by whose command 
they were ete ‘d, as well as the detestable ministers of 
his fiend-like rage, were not sufficient to glut the malice of } 
Napoleone Buonaparte 


Nor these alone his crimes---no moie the nam¢ 
Of honour, glory, liberty, and fame, 
With specious heart shal] sanctify the deed, 
When e the secret dagger brave men bleed. 

** Nor his the inhuman works of day alone, 
Steps traced in blood, and kingdoms overthrown 
Coward in guilt, he bids the s:/ent hour 
Assist the dictates of his fiend-like pow’r, 

Bids the bribed minions aid his demon pian, 
Aud in the midnight-murderer sinks the Man. ; 
“Ob! wert THOU oa thy prison’s tale to tel! 

And the dark deed that stain’d thy dungeon’s cei! 
Lamented Waicur ! ii to thy latest breath, 

Jo that strong mind, which tear’d nor chains, nbr death 
"Lhe tear indi gnant viriue tau elit to flow, 

Again should “tremble o’er thy cup of woe 


« See in pale radiance, glowing from sles 
Where honour points her own illustrious star ! 
Ah! set to rise within a happier sphere, 

Where never storms are seen, ner clouds appear, 
IN-fated D’Esghien ! were there none to plead 
Against * the dee 2p Gammnation of this deed ? 
The midnight murder in that tranqu il hour, 
When virtue lent thee her confiding pow’r, 
And valour, hovering o’er thy lied crest, 
Prepared for every ijl thy dauntiess breast 
Whilst each bribed ruffian, wondering as he view ¢ 
The man, with all the marty?'s strength endue 
‘Turn'd from the sight---half tre mbling at the flame, 
Fix'd by thyself,* to point his surer aim ; 











—_ ee ne 


* «© This lamented Prince, who was murdered in the gloom and 
secresy of midnight, fixed the lantern himself to his bosom, to direct 
the aim of the soldiers” ” 


~s 
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And almost breath’ da hope---a secret pray, 
That midst the murd’rous balls his own might err. 


‘9 


Weare willing to persuade ourselves, that, in France, in 
revolutionary France, alone, could a wretch be found base 
enough to conceive this horribie enterprise, and men to execute 
it. ‘Teeming with horrors, almost without a parallel in the 
history of human crimes, as the history of France, since 1789, 
unquestionably teems, there Is scarcely any one enormity that 
fills the mind with greater indignation and dis gust, than the 
murder of the Duc D’ENGHIEN. It was a needless, a wanton, 
a cowardly, act of barbarity. It answered no one_ political 
purpose ; it had not what has been called, em yhatically, the 
tyrant’s plea, state necessity, to palliate, much less to ey: it ; 
it was not requisite either for the personal safety of the Corsi- 
can, or for the security of his usurped power. It was a sponta- 
neous effusion of malignant wickedness, flowing from the 
hatred which vice bears to virtue, treason to loyalty, guilt to 
innocence, and cowardice to courage, worthy of Satan him- 
self. 

Since the march to Paris,and the consequent dethronement 
of the great Assassin, his chosen friend, the man after his own 
heart, and his favourite representative, Mr. Caulaincourt, has 
begun to feel some small degree of compunction, or rather of 
fear, on account of the part which he had taken in this trans- 
action. And, in order to clear himself from the charge of 
having been the very inswument by which the murderer was 
able to accomplish his purpose, by the seizure of his victim, 
has recently published, in France, a letter, which, he says, 
he addressed to the Emperor of Russia, when he was first 
sent as ambassador to that monarch; in which he disavows 
all concern in that transaction, and boldly asserts, that though 
he left Paris at the same time with the officer, a general who 
is dead, and who, of course, cannot contradict him, he did not 
accompany him, but that his own mission was to a diffe- 
rent quarter, Strasburgh, whither he immediately went. In 
the first place, it is most extraordinary, that, though this mur- 
der had been the subject of public and of general animade 
version, though it had even been noticed in the published ma- 
nifestoes of crowned heads, though the voice of Europe had 
devoted to the execration of future times, the name of Mr. 
Caulaincourt, and of all the parties implicated in that foul 
transaction, the feelings of this worthy gentleman remained 
tranquil and quiescent under the opprobious charge, until a 
sufficient period had elapsed to render the attainment of di- 
rect and positive proof a matter, as he thought, of incompa- 





rable difficuity; on which account alone we 
withholden all credence from this tardy disavow. ided 
virtue. But, in me second place, the revolutionary annals 
themselves, the v ‘hosen instrument of his master for 
the circulation of facts, opinions, and information to France 
and to Europe, the Momieur of the times, supplies the most 
unqualified contradiction to Caulaincourt’s assertion, 1s whi hy 
Silent or 


»p 
I 


his mission to Str asbour; h, and assigns Ettein! heim 


! 
1, 


as the place of his destination, and the seizure of the Duc 
D’Enghien as his object, m siskes no mention of the dead geng- 
‘al, but allots to Mr. Caulaincourt a different cojleague, a gene- 
il Duval! Soime stress has “a laid, by this man’s apolo- 
gists, for there are times in which the Devil himself is not 
without defenders, on the apparent belief remennen by Alexan- 
der to the contents ef Caulaincourt’s st nt. But mo- 
tives of state policy may easily be con: d, when the pecu- 
liar circumstances of Beton pe, at that netled, are considered, 
which might influence the Russian Emperor to admit this 
extorted homa ge which vice deemed it expedient to pay to 
virtue, without believing one syllable of the mptement. The 
official j journals of the time, however, when they supply facts 

against the agents of that government under whose absolute 
controul they are, must be received as fully adequate to over- 
turn any train of speculative reasoning, or any body of wife- 

rential evidence ; and no historian, who is a friend to truth 
will suffer the interested and unsupported assertions of Cau- 
laincourt, to weigh against the direct testimony of public do- 
cuments, and the strong g, circumstantial proof derived from a 
persevering silence under the charge for several years. 

The bard closes her brief, but horrible, catalogue (which 
might be extended to almost an indefinite length) with a refe- 
rence to the poison administered, by the order of Buonaparte, 
to his own sick and wounded troops at Jaffa; she then sums up 
in the following indignant strains. 


** These are thy deeds, thou man of guilt ! and where 
Shall justice’s hand her scorpion stings prepare ? 

In thine own Bosom, there shall wake (she cries) 
With serpent tooth the ‘ worm that never dies.’ 

With sharp,.corroding fang, shall fasten there, 

Feed on his heart, and make him feel---despair. 

Hope, who to all her heavenly chalice brings, 

Filled with pure beverage from immortal springs, 

To him shall never come—the angel guest 

Shrinks from that earthly hell, a guilty breast. 
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That messenger of peace to lost mankind 

Visits all mansions but the murderer s mind. 
mind remorseless, that dark bosom where 
ever entered penitence nor prayer. 


5 more plea ing, to subje ets more cheerful, and 
, the muse now turns, and turns her lyre to strains 
y and peace, of gratitude and praise. ‘The following 
iddress to the Emperor Alexander does honour to 


‘© Ab ! great in arms,—in virtues more than great, 
The glorious monarch of a glorious state ! 
Greater than him, the kindred name who bore, 
Wept over conquer'd realms, and sigh'd for more ; 
Like his we see thy victors flag unfar!'d, 
Yer not like his, toawea vanquished world, 
In every clime its guiding banners wave, 
Ins rib’d with heaven's own words,---** We come to savk: 
‘© To guard, not conguer---succour and defend--- 
” ae tyrants hostile---to th’ oppress d a friend ; 
To bid the groans of bleeding Europe cease, 
** And hush a nation’s sorrows into peace.” 


«* Magnanimous as brave, and brave as just ; 
The monarch’s safeguard, and the people's trust--- 
A nation’s pride---a kingdom’s noblest boast, 
And in thy virtues, as thy name, a host ! 


‘** In distant ages, resting on his spear, 
Pausing, thy tale of glorious deeds to hear, 
Some brave Cossack (barbarian now no more) 
From Dnieper’s wave, or Don's remoter shore, 
Shall bid his children’s children, lisping, try 
To catch thy name, and speak it, ere he die.” 


Though Jiction be said to form ‘the soul of poetry,” yet 
certainly ’ tis truth which gives to genius here the stamp of 
worth. The bard has had no occasion to pollute her strains by 
fictious embellishments, or by effusions of adulation ; in the 
very nature of her subject she has found ample means of 
exciting a lively interest in her readers; and, in the single 
statement of facts, abundant materials for moving the various 
passions of the human mind. Three tributes of justice, one 
to the King of Prussia, a second tothe Duke of W ellington, 
anda third to Louis the Eighteenth, at the close of this interest- 
ing poem, which is equally honourable to the genius, the 
talents, and the principles, of the author, we shall extract. 
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{ proud again thy sovereign’s banners pla 
Kxulting Prussia, in the wond’ rous day. ; 
Exulting that, tho’ bow'd beneath the yo! 

i by sons the inglorious bondage broke : 
Purst the oppressors cha er at freedom's cry, 
Rous'd by her watch-words, ‘* Death or Lié 
Inspir'd by him, in private virtues great, 


’ 


As these, the pride, the glory, of a s 
* ¢ 


™) ro ; ° 
ibe fair adornments of the brighte 

ft : o! , ts } e . 
Valour and worth---a monarch’s best renow: 


** Nor grudge the muse, amidst this trophied band 
One page for bim---the chosen of her land 
Proud as she traces glory’s sacred way, 
With this, the hero of ber brightest day, 
She sees again Vimiera’s laurels spring, 
Sees the gay wreaths * Busaco’s” children bring . 
Sees ‘* Saiamanca’s” trophied apes rise, 
And thine, ‘ Vittoria,’ vain ting to the skies. 
Behole he the pride of ‘* Talavera’: "plain, 
And scales ** Sebsstian’s” b!azi s wails again. 

1e sees, Where’er bi ootsteps lead, 
No doubtful iriamp! h, but war 's brightest meed ; 
With thine humai tity---that fairest flow’t ; 

he soldier wears in conquest’s dazzling hour.” 





Illustrious exile ! Exile now no more 
Oh ! as you press again your native shore, 
In gay perspective may the future shine, 
And concord’s dearest blessings long be thine ! 
And as the painter gives the darker hue ‘ 
To bring each bright tint brighter to the view, 
May the strong conflict of remember'd woe, 
But serve to heighten joy’s contrasted glow ! 
Joy tried by silent grief, and gvery woe 
The man could suffer, and the monarch know ! 
Go! firm in faith and hope---return to bless 
Thy long-lost sons, and teach them happiness ; 
The happiness those monarchs only prove, 
Who find their safeguard in their people’s love, 
Reign in their hearts, and see their equal laws, 
Protect the peasant’s as the prince’s cause, 
Tell them that liberty’s polluted reign, 
And the wild laws of her licentious train, 
(Laws seal’d with blood, that sanction’d every crime, 
And bore her banner thro’ each ravag'd clime,) 
Exist no more---but tell them ‘ they are free, 
And let them boast a noller liberty. 
That liberty exulting Britons own, 
Which guides her senate, and defends her throne ; 
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Protects her altars---guards her circling shore, 
Alike the birthright of the rich and poor. 

Then dear as our’s shall Gallis’s monarch prove, 
And,like our own, deserve a grateful nation's love. 
+ * os #: es * x % * 
. x x x % x x * 

‘¢ Go, then, lov'’d relic of acherish’d race, 
Long may thy hand a peaceful sceptre grace ; 
And as the ark her place of holy rest, 

Found (long denied) on Arrarat’s green breast, 
May thine, its perils and its wanderings o’er, 
Repose in safety on its native shore ; 

Go! and with hol y gratitude, confess 

That God is gracious, and but wounds to bless.” 








ore am. 
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A Compressed view of the points to be discussed, in treating with 
the United States of America ; A. D.1814: with an Appen- 
dix and two Maps. Svo. Pp.39. J. M. Richardson, 1814, 


THERE is no part of the policy of Great Britain which so 
imperatively requires revision and change, than her system of 
colonial arrangements, which have been, in too, many instances, 
founded on partial views, and, in some, on profound ignorance. 
Indeed, a curious volume might easily be collected of Colonial 
blunders, which would astonish the world. This is a great 
reproach to our country, as it arises out of a culpable inatten- 
tion to objects of serious importance to the prosperity and 
interests of the nation. In no case has the ignorance which 
we censure, and the inattention which we deprecate, been more 
strikingly displayed, than in our diplomatic and _ political 
arrangements with the United States of America. It is the 
object of the pamphlet before us to open the eyes of our 
ministers to the mischiefs resulting from this cause, and to 
put them on their guard against falling into the same snare into 
which former ministers and negotiators have fallen.- The 
period for such advice, and for such caution, is peculiarly 
seasonable, as a negotiation is about to open at Gottenburgh, 
and as a powerful British army is about to enforce our rights 
in America. All former treaties between the two countries 
are abrogated and annulled by the existing war, and the 
American government has forfeited every claim upon the 
favour, affection, and forbearance, of Great Britain, by her 
base and perfidious conduct, in attacking us at a time when we 
were fighting for the freedom and independence of Europe. 
Our ministers, therefore, must be disposed to derive every 
legitimate advantage from the success of our arms, and, in the 
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event of a peace, to place America on the same footing with 
the least favoured of forergn powers. We recommend, then, 
to their earnest attention, the contents of this interesting tract, 
which contains much useful, and some important, information. 
The first point for which our author contends is an exclusive 
privilege to be secured to our own colonies in North America, 
to supply cur West India Island, with all those necessary 
articles which they, heretofore, chiefly derived from the United 
States ; a : privilege vhich cannot, we conceive, be refused, 
without ihe ad yption of a suicidal system of colonial policy, 
and without a res jon to give to foreigners an immenss 
advantage over some of the most fai ithful subjects of the 
British throne. We have always most strenuously contended 
for the re of our own settlements to afford this supply, 
and, indeed, the experience of the last few years has rendered 
this subject ‘unsusceptib le of a dispute. 


In the first place, our colonies of Upper and Lower Canada, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Newfoundland, are amply ade- 
quate to supply our West India possessions with all the timber, al! the 
staves, and all the fish they can require ; and prior to the present Ame- 
rican war with nearly all the wheat and flour they could consume. 
The far trade is an important branch, and might be made far more 
productive, if adequate protection and encouragement were given to 
pursue it tothe shores of the Pacific Ocean. Ashes, indispensable 
in our bleaching and soap manufactories, can be yielded in any quanti- 
ties. Shumac, use ‘d for dyeing, can be furnished in abundance ; flax 
seed, for which the staple of Ireland is now dependant on the United 
States, Holland, and the Baltic, might be raised and exported to 
great advantage ;—and great quantities of oil and blubber might be 
imported from them if admitted to entry at the same rate of duty, as 
the oil and blubber from Newfoundland. 

‘* A loyal population, increasing in numbers, and diffusing itself 
over the millions of yet uncleared and uncultivated acres, which yield 
in fertility, and convenience of site, to no part of the United States, 
has proved, that Canada has resources within itself, stamina of sturdy 
prosperity, that need but the fostering aid of the mother country, and 
her parental protection, to establish an influence on the continent of 
North America, spreading even in time to the Pacific, and trading 
from the shores of that ocean with the rich regions of the East.” 


But the most important object to be secured by a treaty of 
peace, is the settlement of a new boundary between the two 
countries, the want of which has proved a fertile source of 
fraud, dissension, and violence. 


“ In concluding a treaty of peace with the United States, not only 
ought the main feature of the war, the inviolate maintenance of our 
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maritime rights, to be kept in view; but the scarcely Jess important 
object, the preservation of the British North American colonies, 
ought not to be overlooked. To secure this last it is requisite to ad- 
vert to one — Ps int, the necessity of the establishment of a new 
line of Loundary, between the British and the American possessions, 
and to seed: subordinate objects, which wil! be noticed in this tract. 

** Posterity will scarcely believe, though history must attest the 

mortifying truth, that in acceding to the independence of the States of 
\merica, their territory was not merely allowed to them ; but an 
extent of country, then a portion of the province of Quebec, nearly 
of equal magnitude to the thirteen provinces or states, which then 
composed the Union, was ceded to them, though not a foot of the 
country so ceded was, or could be, at the time, occupied by an 
American in arms: and this cession is the more remarkable, as, New 
York and Rhode island being then in possession of the British army, 
the surrender of these valuable posts seemed, on the contrary, to re- 
quire a large equivalent elsewhere, instead of giving, as it were, a 
premium tor g etting rid of them. 

“© Yet such was the i ignorance of the then minister of Great Britain, 
and those whom he employed, in regard to the geographical position 
and Joca! importance of the territory ceded, that when the merchants 
of London, interested in the Canada trade, waited on Mr. Oswald, 
the negotiator, to represent the impolitic and improvident cession of 
the upper country, and the posts commanding the same, viz. Michili- 
machinak, Detroit, Niagara, Presqu’isle, Scholosser, Oswego, and 
Oswegatchie, &c. and to endeavour to discover, whether some means 
could not be devised for averting the destructive consequences which 
might ensue to the inhabitants of Canada, and to the British trade 
and influence with tbe Indians, he literally burst into tears, and ace 
knowledged his complete ignerance of such posts being in our posses- 
sion, and of the country given away being an object in any respect 
worthy of notice. Unfortunately, it was too Jate to retrieve the error, 
and deeply did British interests and influence suffer in consequence. 
But its mischievous effects were not solely confined to British subjects : 
they fell also upon a body of men, whose interests the British nego- 
tiator had no authority or right to compromise. The ceded country 
was inhabited by numerous tribes and nations of Indians, who were 
independent both of us and of the Americans. They were the real 
proprietors of the land, and we had no right to transfer to others 
what did not belong to ourselves. This injustice was greatly aggra- 
vated by the consideration, that those aboriginal nations had been our 
faithful allies during the whole ofthe contest, and yet no stipulation 
was made in their favour.” 


We appeal to our readers whether this historical fact is not 
sufficient of itself to justify all our charges on the score of 
ignorance in our transatlantic policy! It reflected no great 
credit on the individual who undertook the office of a negotia- 
tor for which he must have known himself to be totally dis- 
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qualified ; and still less on the minister to whose negligence he 
was indebted for his appointment. We trust, that such a 
disgraceful instance of ministerial imbecility we shall not again 
witness, 

In the treaty of peace with America in 1783, stipulations 
were made in favour of the loyalists, and for the payment of 
British debts, and the upper ports above mentioned were retain- 
ed in order ‘o secure their fulfilment. ‘The stipulations, 
however, were not fulfilled, but scandalously evaded, and yet, 
by-the folly of the ministers, the ports were given up. 


‘* The boundary line, as supposed to be fixed in 1783, betrays, 
at its commencement, in its course, and at its termination, the greatest 
ignorance of the geography, aud of the natural features and atilities 
of the vast regions through which it runs 

‘« The framers of that treaty, on the part of Great Britain, instead 
of insisting, according to their instructions, on the river Penobsco' 
being the boundary between New Brunswick and the Unitea Str os, 
abandoned that point, and allowed the line to be carried as f»" as the 
river St. Croix, giving up on extent of sea coast of nearly tity leagues, 
though the Penobscot was the utmost northern point to which the 
limits of the New England States were before supposed to extend. 
At the same time the mouth of the St. Croix was uncertain, nor was 
it seitled till 1798 what river was exactly meant by that name. 

** This river falls into Passamaquoddy Bay, part of the Bay of 
Fundy, in the latitude of 45° 5’ north; and American encrvachment 
has been at work here also, aud surreptitious possesion has been ob- 
tained, by the State of Massachusetts, of three islands in Passama- 
quoddy Bay, which are of considerable importance to the security and 
to the trade of the adjacent parts of New Brunswick. ‘These islands, 
which are the Moose, Dudley, and Frederic, being at the time, 
and previous to the conclusion of the treaty of 1783, part of Nova 
Scotia come undeniably within the exception made in the treaty, by 
which the American territory was allowed to comprehend all islands, 
within twenty leagues of the United States, ‘‘ excepting such as now 
are, or heretofore have been, within the limits of the said province of 
Nova Scotia.”’* 

** The line then runs up the river St. Croix to its sourse, and 
thence in a southerly direction along the height of land from which 
that river flows, till it strikes the forty-fifth degree of north latitude. 
And here, again, the ignorance or inattention of the framers of the 
treaty to the locality and courses of the river, has produced the mon- 
strous absurdity, that there is actually no, readily, practicable com- 
munication between Lower Canada and New Brunswick, without 
crossing a part of the American territory, now called the province of 

aine. 

‘* It then proceeds westward along the forty-fifh degree of latitude, 


eee 


* See Map of Passamaquoddy Bay. No. I, 
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till it reaches the St. Lawrence, entting oft, in a most artineial and 
unnatural manner, the water communications of Lake Champlain and 
Lake George with the St. Lawrence; thence along the middle of the 
St. Lawrence into Lake Ontario, through the water communication 
between it and Lake Erie, through the middle of Lake Erie, to the 
water communication with Lake Huron, through that, and then across 
Lake Huron in a northerly direction, and through the straits of Sr. 
Mary into Lake Superior. 

** That no geographical blunders took place in the drawing of 
this extensive line from the St. Lawrence to Lake Superior, may 
be ascribed to the plain direct course, which did not admit of igno- 
rance or inattention deviating either to the right or the left. But the 
line is thenceforward described to extend through Lake Superior 
northward to the isles Royal and Phillipeaux, to the Long Lake, 
and the water communication between it and the Lake of the Woods ; 
thence through that lake to the northernmost point thereof, and 
thence in a due line west to the river Mississippi” 

(To be continued.) 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


Ar jast, the great work of Peace, as far as it regards the relative 
€ 


situation of this country and the continent of Europe, is achieved, 
and, in the reciprocal exchange of ratified treaties, has received its 
final consummation. More than one and twenty years have elapsed 
since this country was compelled, by the aggressive spirit of the 
French Regicides and Revolutionists, that spirit which had engen- 
dered principles and opinions not merely hostile tothe peace ana 
security of the neighbouring states, but pregnant with the seeds of 
destruction tothe whole frame of civilized society, with all its vene- 
rable train of religious, moral, and’ political, institutions, to enter 
upon a defensive war. And, here, it is necessary to remind the 
whole body of political speculators, who seem disposed to forget the 
origin of the war, that war was actually declared against this country 
by the Regicide government of France, and, on the very day too 
appointed by Dumouriez, then commander of the French armies in 
the low countries, to meet the British ambassador ‘at the Hague, 
the late Lord Auckland (one of the most able, faithful, and diligent, 
servants of the crown), in order to fix on some practicable means 
for ensuring a continuance of amity between Great Britain and France. 
England, therefore, had no choice; the defiance was thrown out 
to her, and she was obliged to arm in her own defence 
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In the whole conduct of the war, so begun, and during all those 
vicissitudes which so strongly marked its progress, the great minister 


who then presided over the councils of this country, Mr. Pirr, had 


one uniform object in view, which he specifically stated to the House 
of Commons, and to the country, to procure indemnity for the past, 
and security for the future ; and he repeatedly declared the decided 
conviction of his mind to be, that the only effective means for the 
accomplishment of this cbject, would be the restoration of the 
House of Bourbon to the throne of France. But, at the same time, 
he distinctly disclaimed the idea of making that restoration the end of 
the war, or of carrying on the war with such view, if the attainment 
of a desirable peace, compatible with the object avowed, should, by 
any means, or under any government, become practicable. 

But why, it may be asked, did Mr. Pitt consider the restoration 
of the Bourbons as an event calculated to ensure to his country in- 
demnity for the aggressive war which had been waged against it, and 
security against similar acts of aggression in future? Because, it 
may be answered, he knew that the war had arisen out of the new 
revolutionary principles, which had demolished the throne and the 
altar in France, and which threatened to produce the destruction of 
existing institutions in every country into which the French arms 
could be carried, or in which French influence could be made to pre- 
dominate. It was, indeed, the avowed object of the Regicides to 
subvert all established governments, and to effect revolutions in every 
state ; and they had, to speak in the words of one of their leaders, 
the revolutionary philosophist, Condorget, ‘* declared war against 
the whole hell of monarchy.” It was, then, from the prevalence and 
progress of these principles that more real danger was to be appre- 
hended, than even from the success of the French arms, considered 
without reference to the principles which setthem in motion, They 
were calculated to loosen the bonds of allegiance, to palsy the moral 
feelings, to destroy the cement which kept society together, and to 
eradicate from the human mind and bosomevery opinion, every notion, 
and every impulse, which distinguished man as areligious, amoral, and 
an accountable, being. If, then, principles, producing these effects, 
could once be made to predominate in a state, we know, without 
haying recourse to philosophical argumentation, from the example of 
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France, in what manner they would operate on the whole frame of 
civil society. 

® As the first object of the men who may be deemed the parents of 
these principles, was the destruction of monarchy, and as this was 
the first effect produced by the practical application of them to the 
government of a country, it required much less depth of political 
wisdom than was possessed by Mr. Pitt, to discover that the best 
means of counteracting their effects was the restoration of the mo- 
narchy which they had destroyed. And, as our chief danger arose 
from the effects of those principles, whatever could most effectually 
counteract them, must, of necessity, diminish our danger, and so far 
indemnify us for the injuries already sustained, and secure us against 
their repetition. 

It is, therefore, in this point of view, and with reference to this 
object, that the treaties of peace recently concluded are principally to 
be considered and examined. So far, then, as this country is con- 
cerned, the peace, viewed in this light, as guarding against a recur- 
rence of the dangers resulting from revolutionary principles, may be 
regarded as positively good; and even, in a relative point of view, 
without a reference to those principles, though it fall very far short 
of the just pretensions of this country, of the claims which her con- 
duct, her success, and the commanding situation which she holds, 
it still secures to us political and commercial advantages, far from un- 
important. The cession of the Mauritius, indeed, is an object of 
considerable consequence, in every point of view, and we are left, 
by the treaty, in possession of colonial settlements, both in the East 
and West Indies, sufficient for al] purposes, maritime, commercial, 
and manufacturing. 

Mr. Pivr, be it remembered, had confidently predicted, that the 
example of England would prove the salvation of Europe ; has not this 
prediction been fulfilled? The Foxites, we know, are prepared to 
assert the negative, but we are fully prepared to prove the affirmative. 
Indeed, what proof, what argument, can be necessary to establish a 
fact, not only notorious to, but acknowledged by, all Europe? The 
illustrious monarchs who have just left us, have candidly and repeatedly 
avowed, that to the conduct of England has Europe been indebted 
for her uliimate preservation and security. Let us suppose, for a 
moment, that the Foxites had secured a majority in parliament, had 
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come into power, and had acted up to the principles which they had 
uniformly supported. Admitting that their solicitations would have 
been productive of a peace with France, followed by a treaty of amity, 
what effect would this have had on the powers of the Continent? 
Would it not have destroyed the very inclination to resist the progress 
of French arms and of French principles? Would they not, natu- 
rally, have followed our example, lest, by an union between France 
and England, they might have a still more formidable enemy to en- 
counter: And, inthis case, is it not clear, that the seal would have 
been put on the revolution, that the Regicides would have obtained 
a complete triumph, and that the legitimate monarch of France would, 
for ever, have been excluded from the throne. These effects were, 
indisputably, averted by the steady adherence of Mr. Pitt to the 
line of policy which he had chajked out for his country, and which 
had been violently and systematically attacked, derided, reviled, and 
resisted, by Mr. Fox and his friends. 

Coming down nearer to the present times, when men, not disposed 
to go all the lengths of political desperation with Mr. Fox, led the 
Opposition in parliament; what was their advice, and what would 
have been their policy, had they obtained possession of the reins of 
government. We know what they would have done, not less by 
their own repeated declarations, than by what they actually did, when 
they guided the councils of the realm. In referring to the policy 
of that party, it is never to be forgotten, that when the emperor of 
Russia, alone and unsupported, was making head against the combined 
force of Buonaparte, after Austria had concluded a peace, Lord Grey 
amused him with promises, which, there is every reason to believe, 
it was never intended to perform, and for the performance of which, 
most assuredly, no one step was taken. Mr. Eustarnieve’s publi- 
cation has placed this fact beyond all possibility of a doubt, and has 
proved to the world, both the impotency of the party, and the imbe- 
cility of their agent, Lord Hutchinson, who exerted every effort to 
dissuade the emperor from a perseverance in the contest, and who 
even ventured to support this magnanimous advice, by representing the 
French as almost invincible. Tie emperor, discouraged und disgusted, 
naturally concluded the peace of Tilsit, When the party ran their 
head against the wall which, as one of their own members asserted, 
they had erected for the purpose, what measures did they recommend 
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to ministers > To withdraw our whole force from Portugal and Spain, 
and to abandon a contest which they considered as absolutely 
hopeless. 

Now, then, we may ask, what would have been the consequence, 
if these men had prevailed, and their advice had been followed ? And 
we may confidently answer---the abandonment of Spain, Portugal, 
and the whole of the continent, to their fate. It is not too much to 
conclude, that had this been done, Russia, Prussia, and Austria, 
would scarcely have ventured to enter the lists with France, especially 
as the physical and moral resources and energies of Spain and Portu- 
gal, instead of being exerted to resist, would have been employed to 
augment, the means of annoyance possessed by Buonaparte. The con- 
tinent then, would have remained in a state of vassalage, and the 
return of the empire of Charlemagne, would have ceased to bea 
political chimera. What prevented a consequence so much to be 
deprecated by every sincere friend to the liberty of mankind? A strict 
adherence to the principles, and to the policy, of Mr. Pitt, by States- 
men who had been bred in his school, and who had wisely resolved 
to tread in his footsteps, and hence, we are fully justified in our 
conclusion, that the restoration of the House of Bourbon, by a 
confederacy, of which England was the life and the soul, completed 
the TRiuMPH oF Pitt Poticy, and that the peace which it produced 
was a PEACE ON Pitr principtes! To such a peace we say, esto 
PERPETUA. 

We sincerely wish that the allies had proceeded with more decision 
and consistency, after they had subdued all opposition, and taken pos- 
session of the metropolis of France sy conavest. For such is the 
fact, however French arrogance, and French vanity, may be disposed 
to deny it: We could have wished that they had prescribed, as they 
had an unquestionable right to do, the terms on which they would 


grant peace to I’rance, and restore to her the territories subdued by 


their arms. They should have recommended the dissolution of the 
legislative bodies, and the unconditional restoration of the legitimate 
monarch, to whom it should have been left to frame anew constitu- 
tional code, in conjunction with the old States-General of the king- 
dom, on the ancient bases of the monarchy. This would have 
‘obviated many difficulties which have occurred, and many anomalies 


which have been committed. Much allowance is to be made for 
No. 193, Vol. 46, June, 1814. Rr 
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regulations hastily adopted, under the : eine of extraordinary cir 
umstances, and it may. be expec at time and attention will cure 
many of the defects now visible | in oe new constitution of France. 
We were, at first, disposed to object strongly to the creation of au 
aristocracy for life only; but, when we refiected that there might 
exist a political necessity for raising to the peerage some of the 
upstarts of the revolution, we immediately admitted the wisdom of 
securing to the crown a power of distinction between such indivi- 
duals, and the faithful adherents to the monarchy ; atid also the pro- 


priety of limiting honours to the original founders of such a spurious 


We always expressed our opinion that, whenever a counter-revo- 
lution should occur, it would be carried on with greater rapidity than 
the revolution itself. Yet when we contemplate this iediediblies 
event, and consider all the circumstances connected with it, we are 
lost in astonishment, and discover abundant cause for gratitude to a 

iperintending providence. 

“Waeeaate oy his conduct, during the two last campaigns of his 
public life, has forfeited ai] claim to the character of a great general. 
Of his want of military skill we have, at different times, exhibited 


many notable specimens, and, indeed, his last campaigns abound with 


such instances. But what will our readers think, when informed, 
that at the very period of his aldication, as his friends cliuse to call 

but of his deposa/, as the fact really is, he had an army on foot, 
notwithstanding all his losses, of not less than six hundred thousand 
men. It is no matter whether this was actually at the time a disposalle 
force, it is sufficient for our argument, that he had sucha force, and 
that, with common ability and foresight, he might have rendered 
such a portion of it disposable, as would have sufficed to cope with 
the allied forces. When he must have known the intention of the 
ailies to pursve him to his revolutionary den, and to fight the last battle 


. 


with himon French ground, why did be not withdraw his troops from 


the different fortresses in Germany, which, previous to his occupation 
of Dresden, he might easily have done? Why, at a subsequent 


1 


before remained on his mind it 


Cc 


period, when, if any doubt hax 
must have been dispelled, did be not withdraw the garrisons within 
his reach, and, with a large concentrated force, make one desperate 


attack on the great army of the allies? During the whole of the 
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campaign be displayed neither skill nor vigour. All his movements 
wanted arrangement, combination, and decision. And, whenat last, 
he had suffered so many opportunities to escape him, he dividec 1 his 
force, and made a desperate movement to the rear of the allies, and 
left his capital exposed to their attacks. In is, he made no cal- 
culation of consequences; he provided against no reverse, no dis- 
appointment; he did not resolve what he should do in case the allies 
“(as he ought to have foreseen) should prefer an attack on Paris, to 
following him to the banks of the Rhine. If, instead of this, he 
had either made a gallant stand on the heights near Paris, wit! 
whole force under his command; or had, by a rapid march, 

Soult’s army, and made a seated attack on Lord Wellington, with 
a greatly superior army, he might either have averted his downfall, 


| — - - 
less disgrace. 


cf) 


His abdication, after his deposal, was a most dastardly and ignos 


or have fallen with more consistency, and with 


minous act; he begged for lifeon the most abject terms; and con- 
sented to. become a miserable exile, dependent for a subsistence on 
the eleemosynary contributions of a country which he had at once 
impoverished and enslaved. The means by which this pest were 
obtained, makes no difference in the nature of it; it does not dimi- 
nish, in the smallest degree, the weight of his degradation, nor will 
it afford him one moment of consolation, in his hours of reflection, 
for such hours he must now have. He lives, it is true, though no 
death which the vengence of insulted nations, orthe spirits of mur 
dered millions, if allowed to revisit the earth, could have inflicted, 
adequate to the magnitude, the enormity, or the 
multitude, of his crimes; but he lives an object for the finger of 
ject, too, of execration to the whole earth. 
astard in spirit, a coward in heart and mind, who, (to 
every thing that is base and infamous in human nature, in 
t state of depravity, in two words) who, but NapoLzone 

ARTE, would have consented so to live ? 

It is not the least extraordinary part of the circumstances connected 
with this transaction, that, after the Senate had deposed Buonaparte, 
and redaced | him to the state of a proscribed individual, the allied so- 
vereizns should have thought it consistent with their dignity to enter 


upon a negotiation with him on equal terms. They even acknow- 


ledge him as Emperor after he has Jost his empire, gave him the so- 
Rr2 
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vereignty of an island which belonged to none of them, and assigned 
pensions to him, and to every branch of his family, out of funds to be 
provided by France, who was no party to the treaty. The title of 
K1nG is to be retained by Joseph and by Louis, a concession most 
insulting to the lawful monarchs of Spain and Holland ; for, as with 
the idea of aking, that of a kingdom is necessarily associated, the 
people will naturally consider them as kings of those countries which 
the great usurper had allotted tothem. The other branches of this 
upstart and beggerly family are also to retain their titles of Princes 
and Princesses. ‘Yo say nothing of the injustice of these proceed- 
ings, the impolicy of them is most glaring ; for they tend to keep 
alive those revolutionary recollections which it is the interest of al] 
to obliterate from the human mind, or to be retained only as instruc- 
tive lessons to future ages. Weare strongly inclined to think, that a 
treaty of this nature is radically null, being destitute of all those 
sanctions which the law of nations prescribes. That the conquerors 
of a country have a right to impose laws on its inhabitants we are not 
disposed to deny. But, in this case, the allied powers had volunta- 
rily renounced such right, and had referred the decision of Buona- 
parte’s fate, and the settlement of the kingdom, to the French: Senate 
and Legislative Body. Those assemblies had accordingly made pro- 
visions for both ; they deposed Buonaparte, and assigned him no re- 
venue ; but the allied powers acted in contradiction to this decision, 
though emanating from an authority whose competency was acknow- 
ledged by themselves. The whole, indeed, was an anomalous pro- 
ceeding, in which principle and propriety were sacrificed, we suspect, 
to the wishes.and feelings of the Austrian Emperor, who probably 
did not desire to see the husband (as he was called) of his daughter 
eonsigned to the fate which he so riehly deserved, or even reduced to 
insignificance and beggary! We hope that France will not pay one 
sixpence of the allotted revenve ; and we areata loss to conjecture 
on what pripciple or plea any of the allies could attempt to enforce 
the payment. If Austria were anxious te provide for him, why not 
allot a portion of her own revenue, or some portion of her newly- 
acquired territory to the purpose ? France was the last country on 
which she ought to have imposed such a burden. _‘It may be possibly 
said, that Austria abandoned a legitimate claim which she had upon 
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France, for the amount of the.contributions Jevied by the French 
armies on Germany. But, in that case, the burden fell upon her 
subjects ; and if this were made the plea for the revenue exacted 
from France for Buonaparte and his family, it must follow, of neces- 
sity, that the very people whom Buonaparte had plundered, are vir- 
tually made to pay for his support—a regulation still less consistent 
with the principles of justice than any other. 

Though monarchy be restored to France, and a Bourbon once more 
seated on the throne, still that unhappy country is far from being in 
a state of settled security and peace. ‘The soldiers, we are concerned 
to learn, are, almost universally, attached to Buonaparte ; and it may 
easily be conceived how much mischief iwe hundred and ten thousand 
of such men (for that is the monstrous amount of the peace establish- 
ment of France) may produce. It will require more firmness, 
decision, and wisdom, than have hitherto been displayed by the new 
government, to counteract the violence of these armed ruffhians, who 
have been long inured to scenes of plunder, desolation, and death ; 
and whose only bond of attachment to Buonaparte, was the ready 
means of gratification which he afforded to their worst passions! A 
more detestable body of men, men guilty of more atrocious acts, 
never disgraced any age or country. Louis THE E1iGHTgeENTH has, 
no doubt, done great violence to his own feelings, in taking the wily 
Bishop of Autun, Prince of Benevento, for his minister. But, 
though wholly destitute of principle, Talleyrand possesses informa- 
tion and talents that render hima valuable acquisition to the new 
government. Siéeyes and Maury—two men of a very different descrip- 
tion, have been proscribed and banished ;—one of them, the cold 
calculating artificer of new constitutions; the other the fervent 
defender of monarchy, but the servile panegyrist of an usurper ! 
Strange, that in the various revolutions of fortune’s wheel, the man 
who audaciously consigned his monarch to the scaffold, and the man 
who defended him at the imminent hazard of his own life, should be 
involved in the same sentence of proscription! Many, however, 
more criminal than the one, and not less criminal than the other, 
have been uot only suffered to remain, but have retained their situa- 
tions andtheir honours! There may be reasons to justify this dis- 
tinction, but till they are known, such apparent inconsistency must 
excite wonder. 
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Spain, alas ! in recovering her monarch, has been restored to the 
empire of superstition and despotism. Ferdinand has signalized his 
accession by acts of injustice, oppression, and cruelty. We were far 
from approving all the re of the Cortes or of the Regency ; 
we condemned the principles on which they professed to found their 
new constitution; and we arraigned their conduct in trespassing 
beyond the bounds of their legitimate authority. But, siill, we were 
aware that great allowance must be made for men placed ia a novel 
situation, and under most perilous circumstances. Ferdinand had, 


either by a credulity the most foolish, or by a pusillanimity the most 


ity t 
lecided, consigned the strongest fortresses of the kingdom, and 
f and | 


surrendered himself and his family, into the hands of the French. His 
die were thus deserted, and left, like a vessel in a storm, without a 
pilot ora radder. They struggled with their difficulties, and, by the 
aid of this country, overcame them. The independence of the 
kingdom was restored ; the fortresses which the weakness of the 
King had surrendered, the courage of his subjects recovered ; those 
subjects preserved their fidelity, and replaced their Sovereign on his 
throne. 

In what way did this ener display his gratitude to those subj 
for these signal services? By dissolving every authority which had 
preserved the political ssilie entire ; by devoting numbers to exile, 
imprisonment, and death; by establishing his own wil] in the place 
of law ; and by re-erecting that odious instrument of Pzpal persecu- 
tion, the inquisition!!! Such are the lessons which Ferdinand has 
learned in the school of adversity ! Such is the prospect opened to 
the Spaniards by his restoration! No wonder that the prince who 
could thus fail in gratitude to his people, should be ceficient in grati- 
tude to the country, without whose assistance he would have had 
ho crown to wear, no power to abuse! In his scan 
tion, not unlike the memorable proscriptions of Syl 
her services are not deemed even worthy of notice 
to speak of such condact in the measured language of cool disappro- 
bation ; it involves everything caiculated to rouze the most ind.gnant 
feelings of the human heart; and everything which th 
understanding, unwarped by prejudice, must condemn, Adi 
even, that thee cortes had, in some respects, mistaken theit fun 


exceeded their powers, and acted unwarrantably, was no ailowance + 
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be made for the dificulties of their situation ? Were no thanks, was 
no gratitude due to them, for the preservation of social order, and the 
maintenance of civil government ? Where they had erred, their errors 
might have been corrected; but they should have experienced the 
correction of a father, and wot the punishment of a master. We 


respect, we venerate, ancient institutions, and legitimate governments, 


but God forbid! they should be either preserved or restored by acts 
of injustice, and by the exercise of despotic power. 


Ferdinand has promised, it seems, to convoke the Cortes, according 


(6 ee ee © 


to ancient forms, and to revise the constitution in conformity with 
mistake not, he will find, on reference 


— 


ancient usage. But, if we 


= 
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to the national archives, that the language and the principles of the 
late Cortes, were more in unison than his own with the language of 


their ancestors, and with the old constitutional princi; 


Le 
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Spanish government. 
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ceeding, with an alacrity highly honourable, 


, 


vier 


to contract the national expenditure, and to reduce our forces as near}; 


Our ministers are pro 
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to a peace establishment, as the continued war with Ame 
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admit. We hope no attempt will be made to continue: 
war-taxes beyond the present year. By that time, we 
believe, the contest with America will be brought to a close ; 


all events, it will be better to impose new taxes, than to be guilty of 
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eyen an apparent breach of faith with the country. 
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THE BIRTH-DAY OF MR. PITT. 

On the 28th of May the birth-day of this illustrious statesman was 
celebrated with a degree of joy and exultation, more easily conceived 
than described, in various parts of the kingdom. The Pité Cluls, both 
in town and country, were most numerously and most respectably 
attende sd. ‘The deposition of Buonaparte, the restoration of the 
House of Bourbon, the destruction of all the revolutionary govern 
ments, and the conclusion of a peace, thus affording indemnity for 
the past, and security for the future, proclaimed the proud triumph of 
Pitt PRincipLes. Theclub, in London, met at Merchant Vaylors’ 
Hall, where six hundred persons, including the chief members of 
administration, and many of the nobility, sat down to dinner, and 
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enjoyed, if not the must sumptuous fare, ‘the feast of reason and 
the flow of soul.” 

“ If ever there was,” justly observes a contemporary writer, ‘a 
day when the steady adherents to the principles of Mr. Pitt hada 
right to rejoice; if ever there was an occasion on which even extra- 
vagance of triumph were allowable in those who, standing steadfastly 
on the ground marked out by him as the truly British position, and 
manfully maintaining the post at which he died, have at Jast seen their 
glorious struggle crowned with a perfect victory ; if ever the profes- 
sors of any political opinion had cause to exult and to gratulate each 
other on the share they had borne in saving a world from degradation 
and slavery,—thus to rejoice, triumph, exult, and expand in mutual 
gratulation, did well become the friends of that immortal patriot, 
and the supporters of his measures, who met on Saturday throughout 
the country, to celebrate his birth, and pay a tribute to his memory. 
Surely the finger of Providence was there. Surely a power far supe- 
rior to mortal has thus clearly demonstrated to mankind, that per- 
severance in a good cause will ultimately prevail, and that despair in 
a nation, asin an individual, is as criminal as it iscowardly. And this 
auspicious day was, we have reason to believe, a day which will be to 
the end of time memorable in the annals of the human race—memo- 
rable as the era of the pacification of Europe—memorable, above all, 
as the end and consummation of the system of Mr. Pitt, which pre- 
served his own country amid the wreck of nations, and has now 


finally rescued the continent from the darkness of barbarism and the 


chains of oppression. 

«« The school of Pitt have fought the good fight—against crime and 
mighty power abroad, and against faction, and falsehood, and reviling, 
at home. But the grandeur of the object they had in view, rendered 
them fearless of the dangers threatened by the one, and regardiess of 
the calumnies Javished by the other. Firmly and intrepidly they 
held on their course—they have reached the goal—and the meanest 
of them all is entitled to assume his proud station among the victors, 
decorated at once with the resplendant Laurel of Glory, and the lovelier 
Olive of Peace. 

“* Elevated by these noble sentiments, and exalted by the cordial 
reciprocity of feelings which loyal and patriotic bosoms can alone 
taste and communicate—cheered to the pinnacle of human pleasure 
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by the great success which has rewarded all their exertions, the meet- 
ing of the Pitt Club in London, was one which would beggar descrip- 
tion, were we to attempt to give an idea of the harmony, the joy, the 
gratitude to the Almighty Disposer of events, which reigned through- 
out this happy assemblage. We must leave it to imagination to paint 
a scene of universal, and uninterrupted, and excessive pleasure. 

«* The Duke of Richmond, in rising to propose ‘the immortal 
memory of Mr. Pitt,” was sensible that no language of his could 
heighten those feelings of enthusiasm with which this toast would be 
received. His only reason for troubling the assembly with one 
word on the subject, was to notice the change intended to be made in 
the manner of drinking it. It had been usual to drink it in solemn 
silence ; it was now proposed to give it with three times three. This 
change had been suggested by the stewards, as it was thought the 
present state of Europe justified such an expression of joy when 
drinking to the memory of him to whom the world owed so much. 

‘© «The Ministers of the Prince Regent,’ were drunk with abun- 
dant applause, which was continued till (the Prince Regent's ministers 
present standing up) Lord Liverpool, in their name, begged to return 
thanks for the honour they had just received. The princip'e and 
policy of Mr. Pitt had ever been their guide, and the chief rule of 
their conduct. The assembly had now before them the test of expe- 
rience on these principles, and on that policy which had distinguished 
the great man whose birth they were then met to commemorate. 
The objects which Mr. Pitt had in view, were the safety of this 
country, and the deliverance of Europe.—(Loud applause). He 
lived to accomplish the first by his own exertions and his own talents. 
—(Applause). He met with disappointment as to the second; but, 
though baffled, and unable to execute the great design he had formed, 
through errors not his own, he never despaired of ultimate success, 
but returned again and again to the charge, from the conviction, that 
the emancipation of the rest of Europe was essential to the lasting 
prosperity of this country.—(Loud applause). It had been the aim 
of his Majesty’s present ministers, to follow the traces which he had 
marked, to persevere in his plans, and to oppose that fatal delusion, 
which falsely called economy, had prepared the way for the submission 
of most of the continental nations to the tyrant of France. By 
perseverance they had now the happiness to see the accomplishment 
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of all those objects, which Mr. Pitt, in the warmest moments of 
exultation, had hoped to achieve for his country and the world. Would 
te God that he had lived to see what they had witnessed within the 
Jast three months.—/( Loud applause). The experience of the last 
twenty years had taught them one great lesson, which he hoped would 
make a lasting impression on the present generation, and on their pos- 
terity, and establish that doctrine and knowledge which Mr, Pitt had 
never ceased t6 inculcate, that in a just and necessary war we never 
should despair — (Loud applause.) 

*€ The Lord Chancellor rose. In the ordinary course of their pro- 
ceedings, the next toast would be the health of his Grace the Duke of 
Richmond, the president of the Pitt Club. He was persuaded they 


vad 


knew enough of that illustrious character, duly to appreciate the 


great merits he had with the public. He meant to propose the health 


of the noble president, and to couple with it that which, by their 
indulgence, he had done on former eccasions, and which he had much 
at heart, ‘ Prosperity and perpetuity to the Pitt Club.’ In proposing 
this sentiment, he deciared it was impossible for him to sit down 
without offering a few observations on the present situation of this 
country. That these tributes, just as they were, which they offered 
to the memory of the departed Statesman whom they had met to 
honour, should add to his fame, was impossible. Mr. Pitt had con- 
secrated his name to all posterity, by what he had done for this country 
and for the world. He begged to mention what Mr. Pitt had once 
said, at atime when the situation of this country was very different 
from what it wasat thisday. He was then asked what his measures 
had gained for this country? His answer was, that they had gained 
for it what they had saved, its constitution. ‘This declaration was 
made at a moment of great disaster, with respect to foreign coun- 
tries. They would give. him leave now to hope, that in the energies 
of the constitution, such as it is with its acknowledged excellencies 
and supposed defects, the safety of this country had been sound, and 
the consequence of that safety was security and independence to every 
other country in the world. This he wished to impress upon them, 
and all be had to say on this subject was, he hoped no rash innovation 
would be made in a constitution which had achieved so much. That 
constitution which had enabied us to put forth all our great military and 


financial means, and to cal] opon the other powers of Europe to de 
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the same, had, in effecting their deliverance, given permanent safety 
to this country. Mr. Pitt was aware of all theirimportance; and 
having put forth our financial and military means for our own secuaity, 
in the first instance, he directed them to the support of other coun- 
tries, struggling to recover their independence. This he knew to be 
true political economy ; this, he felt, was the best mode of husband- 
ing our resources, which directed to restore the balance of Europe, in 
establishing that salutary equilibrium which ought to prevail, where 
applied in the best possible way. ‘Through perseverance in Mr. Pitt's 
policy, this country and Europe were delivered from danger, and the 
danger thus averted was greater than had ever menaced their existence 
before. It was not for him, though an ardent admirer of that great 
man, and an humble sailor in the ship which, under the guidance of 
Mr. Pitt, had for twenty years weathered the storm, to add any thing 
to the glory of her illustrious commander. His name was consecrated 
by his actions to the latest posterity. When he proposed ‘ Prosperity 
and perpetuity to the Pitt Club,’ it was froma conviction that the 
most lasting and beneficial effects would flow from it ; he meant ina 
national point of view. The great incitement it must give to men to 
serve their country, must make it of the greatest importance. He 
did not intend to say that public men had not great incitements to 
serve their country, by the ordinary rewards beld out to them by that 
country. Great rewards were provided for public services, and great 
honours were bestowed on those who deserved well of their country 
while they lived. But he was sure there was po generous man that 
did not feel in the reflection, that after he was gone, a great and 
respectable body of men would assemble to honour his memory, that 
he might still live in the esteem, admiration, and gratiiude of his 
countrymen—an additional motive for laudable exertion in the cause 
of his native land. 

The health of the Vice-Chancellor of the university of Cambridge 
having been drunk, Dr. Chafy (the Vice-Chancellor) was much flat- 
tered by the kind manner in which they had done him the bonour to 
drink his health. When he looked round, and saw an assembly com- 
prising persons of the first rank, talents, and importance in the country, 


he could not help reflecting with pride, that Mr. Pitt had once been 


of the university over which he dad che hoaour to preside. He elo- 
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quently dwelt at some length on the virtuesof Mr. Pitt, and observed, 
he was so beloved at the university, that no sooner was it the will of 
Providence to call him hence, than a subscription was set on foot to 
erect a statue to his memory, and no sooner was this commencéd, 
than a sum more than adequate was subscribed. With the superfluity 
a Scholarship had been added to the university, to perpetuate the 
name of ‘ir. Pitt, and to promote the interests of literature, of which 
he had been at once the pride and the ornament.— (Loud app/auses.) 
This was now called the Pitt Scholarship. The funds which sup- 
ported it bad been much increased by the munificence of the club ; 
and he hoped it would keep alive, to the remotest period of time, 
the memory and the principles of that great man, who had entitled 
himself to the lasting recollection and gratitude of hiscountry. 

‘© When ‘ Lord Kenyon and the Pitt Club of Wales, and the Pitt 
Club of Leeds, &c.’ were given, Mr. Hardy (Recorder of Leeds) 
returned thanks for the honeur done the club of which he wasa 
member, who in a distant pait of the country, he was sure, were 
commemorating the birth of Mr. Pitt, with zeal nothing inferior 
even with that of the present assembly. Their representative in 
Parliament (for they Know but one), who was their president, woul, 
in future, be as proud of the club, as the club was ofhim. He much 


approved of the change made this day, in the form of drinking to the 


memory of Mr. Pitt. They had celebrated his birth at a time whea 
doubts and fears overclouded the prospect before them, when ‘ the 
Child and Champion’ of Jacobinism, having 

* Waded through slaughter to a throne,’ 
seemed about 

‘ To shut the gates of mercy on mankind ;' 
when, with one foot resting on the borders of the Mediterranean, 
and the other on the shores of the Baltic, he seemed the Colossus of 
the European world. If, at such a time, they had drunk bis health 
in solemn silence, surely, on aday of glory like this, when their 
fondest wishes were more than fulfilled, they were justified in uniting 
their shoats with the acclamations of the world, in honour of that 
Statesman, through whom all Europe had, at last, obtained repose— 
supported, as his principles had been, by the courage and wisdom with 
which his successors had wielded the energies of this lion-hearted 
nation. There were persons in this city who, he believed, had called 
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themselves ‘ prognosticators of prophecies, who now wished their 


predictions to be forgotten —These individuals were very anxious to 
ascribe all that had taken place tothe interposition of Omnipotence. 
They were right, they were right. (Applause.) All was in the hands 
of Providence, and they paid the agmirers of Mr. Pitt the greatest 
possible compliment in acknowledging the blessing of the Most 
High was.bestowed on his policy. He took occasion to observe, 
there was a singular coincidence in the march to Paris, and the con- 
sequent downfall of Jacobinism being accomplished during the admi- 
nistration of that minister, on whom the vocabulary of scorn had 
been exhausted, for having suggested that measure on a former occa- 
sion, when, unfortunately, it was not adopted. The history of poi- 
sons furnished their antidotes, and the history of monsters recorded 
the might by which they had been overthrown ; so posterity, in the 
history of the French revolutionary hydra, would read the greatness 
and power of the principles of Mr. Pitt, by which it had been suc- 
cessfully opposed, not ouly in the wane of its power, but in the pleni- 
tude of its Herculean strength.” 

Mr. Harvey continued, in a strain of manly eloquence, and of 
powerful argument, to pourtray the permanent features of Mr. Pitt's 
policy, and the beneficial results which it had produced not only to 
this country, but to all Europe, to the whole frame, indeed, of civilized 
society. His speech, which was highly impressive, was heard with 
attention, and interrupted only by frequent bursts of applause. 

Among the songs and poetry sung and circulated on this occasion, 


were the following new pieces : 


A NEW SONG, 

Written for the Triennial Commemoration of the Anniversary of Mr 
Pitt's Birtu, at Merchant Taylors’ Hail, the 28th May, 1914 
BY A MEMBER OF THE PITT CLUB. 

Were mine the fire which warmed the Mantuan bard. 

And strung, with wilder notes, th’ Horatian lyre, 

All meaner subjects would my muse discard, 
Aad, soaring, none but ioftiest themes inspire. 
But Trutu shail consecrate the Jay 
Which sings THe Paraiot’s natal-day. 
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Science to Hi her darkest page revealed, 


To Him the maid her richest treasures brought ; 
Philosophy His early wisdom sealed, 
Whose life exemplified the truths she taught. 


Sing, we, in virtge’s purest lay ; 
ryt —s a a 
Th’ enlithtened Patriot's nat cit 


aa } + ne fx . 
He bade the sails of Commerce to expand ; 


His breath rekindled Credit’s mould’ring eis 5 
He roused the vigour of a drooping land, \ 
And taught her Chiefs to earn a deathless name. 
0 hail, with patriotic lay, 
The genuine Pargiot’s natal-day, 
Oh! born to govern, and to bless, mankind ! 
No Store, thongh to selfish feelings dead ; 
Thine, Pirr, the purest heart, the noblest mind, 
That e’er Ambition fired, or Virtue led. 
‘Then sing mn Virtae’s purest lay 
The virtuous Patriot's natal-day. 
Nations, benumbed by slavery's icy power, 
Too long had ceased to reason or to feel ; 
ENGLAND alone forbade her Sons to cower ; 
Beneath the tyrant’s threat, the tyrant’s steel. 
For this be sung, in virtue’s lay, ' 
The Patriot Statesman’s natal-day. 
His Spirit spe keene Freedom's hallowed fires ? 
Extend their generous flame from pole to pole— ‘ 


Its cheering influence every breast inspires, 
And wakes to energy the en soul. 
Thx n hail, with gratitude’s pure lay, 
generous Parriot’s natal-day, 
His councils wise o’er weaker thoughts prevail ; 
See the fell tyrant crouching at our feet :— 
Usiten heads, and hearts, and hands assail :— 
Ee flies, he falls; —Pirv’s triumph is complete. 
Then tone to praise the grateful lay, 


And hail Tas Patrrriot’s natal-day. 
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His Country’s proud pre-eminence of fame, 
Freedom and Order to a world restored, 
His matchless talents, matchless worth, proclaim ; 
Admired by Evrors, and by Us* adored. 
With pride, with rapture, then, we'll tune the lay, 
And hail ovr matchless Parrret’s natal day. 


+ Trained in His school, and in His councils bred, 
His policy for You success ensures ; 
The Flame which He enkindled You have fed, 
Then let the praise which He deserved be Your's, 
Hail we, in strains of gratitude most fit. 
The Friends of Frezpom, in the Friends of Pirr, 


THE LILY AND THE ROSE, 
A NEW SONG. 

Written for the Triennial Commemoration of the Anniversary 
of Mx. Pirt’s Birth-Day, at Merchant Taylors’ Hall, 
the 28th May, 1814. 

BY A MEMBER OF THE PITT CLUB. 

No longer to France will defiance be hurled, 
No more she’ll contend for the throne of the world ; 


For in every bosom now harmony glows, 
So henceforth be the Lily entwined with the Rose. 


Since hushed are the storms of contention and war, 
And Loyalty’s seated in Liberty’s car ; 


Let Bourson with Baunswicx in Amity join, 
And with England’s fair Rose the French Lily entwine. 


The Wreath thus presented, by Wisdom was wove, 

When Pirt against Treason and Anarchy strove : 

"Twas His wish, "twas His aim, the two States to combine, 
And our Rose with the Lily of France to entwine. 





* The Members of the Pitt Club. 


+ This last verse was addressed immediately to the Ministers of 
the Prince Regent, who were present at the time. 
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Then with feelings consoling to Age and to Youth, 
Let Prejudice yield to the Trrumpu or TruTH ; 
Peace, Interest, Policy, Principle, shows 

"Tis wise, thus, the Lily to entwine with the Rose. 


A NEW SONG, 


Written for the Triennial Commemoration of the Anniversary of the 
Birth-day of the late Right Honourable Wittiam Pirt, at 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall, on the 28th July, 1814. 


I. 
No more boasts the Tyrant his deep marshall’d legions, 
And madd’ning with pride would control even Fate, 
Would rule from the Po to the Don’s ruder regions, 
But chary of life sinks too mean for our hate ; 
The Tyrant’s unscepter’d, no more the fight rages, 
Elate o'er the scene, as 'twere magic, we glance, 
Retrace in our span the mark’d features of ages, 
And hail with new feelings regenerate France. 
To thee, noble Britain! the triumph is owing ; 
From thee Europe’s freedom and happiness spring ; 
More proud be thy sons, could aught render more glowing 
The love of our Country !—The love of our King ! 


2. 

What Britain has borne, though as Britons we measure, 
(While singly, yet mighty, the conflict she brav'd,) 

We mourn less the blood, we regard not the treasure, 
That rivets her Glory and Europe has sav’d. 

The once fated Conscript, the now happy father, 
May traverse in safety the Elbe or the Rhine, 

Dares boast his own hamlet, in freedom may. gather 
The plant of his furrow==the fruit of his vine : 

And when scenes of carnage are known but in story 
The sons of cheer'd Europe will gratefully sing, 

And hand down in legends, the triumphs—the glory 
Of Britain our country— great George our good king. 
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3. 
Blest shades of our soldiers who nobly have fallen, 
And ye who survive every blood-furrow'd field 
’Tis the same, did your arms, ‘mid the thanders appalling, 
The staff ofa Marshal, or bayonet wield. 
Alike round your weapons her laurels entwining, 
The voice of Britannia echoes your fame, 
In him whom you love, your won honours combining, 
Ye live in the statues which blazon his name. 
Hail Wettineron! loud though Fame’s trumpet may flourish, 
To thee thine own soldiers the sweetest meed bring, 
Inspir'd by thy valour they conquer or perish, 
For Britain our Country—great George our good king. 
4, 
High swells every bosom with ardent devotion, 
And hallows the day that gave Pirr to the world; 
Through whose loyal counsels we still rule the ocean, 
And see our proud banners o’er Europe unfurl’d ; 
Oh Pirr! if thy spirit on earth hovers o'er us, 
And dwells on those scenes which in life were THy pride, 
Hear how the whole nation with gratitude chorus, 
How truly for Britain you liv'd—and you died! 
In Europe’s redemption, Tuy energies tracing, 
Each age to rny fame a fresh tribute will bring, 
*Till Time’s glass has ebb'd, every record effacing 
Of Britain oar Country—great George our good king. 


- 
wv. 


No more roll the sounds which for victories swelling 


Still mingled lone griefs with the national joy, 
In plenty and peace ev'ry rival excelling, 
Yet bear our bright fortunes one tint of alloy: 
Hear heaven our orisons, humble yet glowing, 
One boon yet we ask, yet one blessing we crave, 
Restore ouR GOOD KING, on uts virtues bestowing 
Our feelings, our joys, ere uz sinks to the grave! 
And when Nature claims the last mournful oblation, 
Enthron’d, may OUR PRINCE to HIs srre’s model cling, 
Still Chief of good Monarchs—still chief mighty Nation— 
Great Britain our Country—Great George our good king. 
No. 198, Vol. 46, June; 1814. Ss 
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STANZAS 
To the Memory of the Ricur How. 
the Anniversary of his Birth, the 28th of May, 18i4. 
WRITTEN AND SET TO MUSIC FOR THE OCCASION. 
1. 
Anise thou bright auspicious day 





Vitt1aM Vitt, intended for 












O’er Europe’s desolated plains ! 






While nations greet thy welcome ray, 






And join the triumph of our strains. 





Arise with milder radiance crown’d ; 






Where’er thy genial beams expand 






Diffusing peace and joy around, 







But chief o’er Britain's favour’d land. 











CHORUS. 


And ye, her sons, from year to year 





Still consecrate to patriot worth 






The morn, to Britarn justly dear, 






That gave HER MIGHTY STATESMAN birth. 





9 


ad * 









Remember Gallia’s awful fate, 
Her Royal Lillies drench’d in blood, 





And all the glories of her state 






O’erwhelm'd beneath the sanguine flood ; 





While Anarchy, with impious pride, 





The standard of her wrath unfurl’d, 







And Britain’s arm alone defied 







The terror of the prostrate world. 






CHORUS, 






And think on nim whose daring hand 


Could stem the torrent’s headlong force, 






Its wild unbridled rage command, 






And turn the deluge from its course. 










2] 
Oe 


Hush’'d is the storm, the waves repose ; 





The halcyon reign ci peace succeeds ; 





And Honour's hand the meed bestows 
Of loyal truth and yaliant deeds. 
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But where is He whose lofty soul 





Unmov’d beheld the tempest lower, 






Opposing to its wild controul 






The Aégis of n1s Country's pow’r ? 






CHORUS. 





Alas! ue sleeps in silent dust, 
Where sleep the virtuous and the brave : 





Go, Britons! kneel before uis bust, 






And strew your laurels o’er nis grave ! 







ODE. 


On the Anniversary of the Birth-day 
of the Rigut Hon. WittiamM Pitt, May 28, 1314. 







Exutt, ye friends of Freedom and of Man! 





The reign of Tyranny at length is o'er : 






Britons, exult! for ye sustain’d the plan 





That made insulted States submit no more: 





Your perseverance in a righteous cause, 





Secures to latest times well-earn'd applause. 






‘€ The Child and Champion,”* of Rebellion born, 





Whom Fortune rais’d to such a tow’ring height, 





Whate’er his menace, ye behold with scorn, 






And, if arous’d at last, they now are free, 






| While many a nation sunk beneath his might ; 


The bright example, Britain ! came from thee. 









Upheld by nim, to whom again we pay 
The grateful homage which uis virtues claim, 






The firm Supporter of well-order’d sway, 





To guard n1s Country’s weal nis proudest aim, 
Upheld by nim, she bold defiance hurl'd, 
The dread, yet bulwark, of a suff’ring world. 














* “ The Child and Champion of Jacobinism,” was the designation 
of BuonapartTe by Mr, Pitt. 
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Oh ! had it been indulgent Heav'n’s decree, 
That Pitt, whose counsels sav'd wis parent State, 
Had but surviv’d their glorious fruits to see, 
We less had sorrow’d o’er his mortal date ! 
But let those counsels spread from shore to shore, 
_ And Tyranny shall curse mankind no more. 


LINES 


On the Anniversary of the Birth-day 
of the late Rignut Hon. Wittiam Pitt, May 28, 1814, 


By a young Lady sixteen years of age. 


Hatz thou bright day! illustrious period, hail ! 
Which must be honor'd thongh the muse should fai}: 
Auspicious Era in the lapse of time! 

Whose name is glorious, whose renown sublime : 
Again, admiring, grateful Britons see 

An hour of glory to return in thee ; 

Again in mute and glad applause they stand 

To greet the blessings of their native land ; 

To trace the current to its primal source, 

And own its grandeur as they feel its force. 


Whence sprung the ardour which, with pride we own, 

Led forth our freemen to defend the throne ? 

Whence rose the mighty energy of mind 

Which burst to view in grandeur unconfin'd 

Which scorn’d the terror of the despot’s sway, 

And lighten’d Europe by its silver ray ? 

Whence flow’d the firmness by our land display'd, 

When, all exulting at the effort made, 

She rose triamphant from inglorious rest, 

And honour sparkled on her waving crest ? 

When through the fatal slumber she advanc'd, 

And broke the trammels of a world entrane'd, 
larm'd their fears, forbade them to submit, 

And taught them wisdom in the school of Pirr. 
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Yes! thou illustrious, ever honour'd name, 
Earich’d by glory and adorn’d by fame ; 

To thee who shew’'dst us for our land to feel, 
Risking thy welfare for the public weal ; 

Who felt the patriot’s virtue warm thy breast, 

And taught’st us what was right and what was best, 


To thee in lively gratitude we pay 

The humble tribute of a thankful lay, 
Invoke thy hallow’d dust to leave its urn, 
And with the zeal of patriotism burn ; 
Jnvoke thy spirit to appear again, 

And pace the cities and the haunts of men ; 
Till Jost in fancy’s sou} delighting maze, 
Our grateful numbers echo forth thy praise. 


How hast thou mock'd the littleness of fear, 
Which blam'd the boldness of thy bright career ; 
Censur’d the active zeal thyself hadst shewn, 

To guard the nation and protect the throne ; 
How hast thou trampled on sedition’s head, 

And rais’d thy fame where foul-ey'd treason bled ! 
How hast thou taught a grateful landtosee 
A Statesman, Patriot, Loyalist, in Thee ! 


Perhaps thy spirit in the realms above 

Yet feels th’ emotion of illustrious love ; 

Thy country’s welfare yet may warm thy breast, 
And thou be witness that the Jand is blest ; 

Perhaps to thee the grand events are known, 

Which deck'd the triumphs of the Bourbon’s throne ; 
It is enough—the glorious meed is gain’d, 

The toil unthonght of, and the end obtain’d, 


And ye! illustrious, and distinguished band, 
Ye watchful guardians of your native land, 
Shall the fond verse forget your praise to sing, 
Nor for your brows triumphal garlands bring & 
Shall we the well-earn’d recompense omit, 
For those who follow’d in the steps of Pirr ? 


= 
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Shali not a feeling, grateful, undefin'd, 


Pervade each bosom, and exalt each mind? 






Shall not this ardent love each bosom warm, 





Tow’'rds those who steer’d us in the fearful storm :° 






Tow’rds those who led us through (he danger past, 


i 
‘ 
e 
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And brought us cheerly to the port at last : 





Who with one word declar’d ou: toils should cease, 






The men were Patriots—and the word was Peace. 










To thee, departed Statesman ! we revert, 


Our joy acknowledge, and thy fame assert : 






Oh ! may thy counsels still our senate guide, 





And faith yet triumph by fair freedom’s side, 






May blooming liberty go hand in hand 





With bright allegiance, and protect our land ; 






And may the praise which we would e’er bestow 






On the firm Patriot, who with zeal shall glow, 






In this applauding, simple current run, 
“ *Tis thus that Prrr had thought, that Pirr had done.” — 


ANNA, 








May 23, 1814. 







LINES 






For the Anniversary of the Birth of the late Ricur Hon. Witiiam 






Pirt May 28, 1814. 






Yer friends of Pirr, on whose persuasive tongue 





Wisdom and truth and strong conviction hung, 






Have ye forgot, ere shrowded in us grave, 






The words prophetic which nis spirit gave ? 






‘¢ England, firm standing with her flag unfurl'd, 






rg er 


‘© By her example shall redeem the world !” 






Dark was that hour, when o’er each prostrate land 






Waved the stern vengeance of the Victor’s hand ; 






Which buried Europe in sepulchral gloom, 





And burst the narrow bounds of Nature’s tomb 
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Ferced from her home, amid his wild career, 
The outcast Freedom found a refuge here ; 
Beneath our shield reposed ber languid form, 
Till trained by Danger, stronger from the storm, 
On Lusitania’s cliffs she took her stand, 
And placed her cause in WeLLesLey’s guardian hand: 
Then o’er the North with radiant wings she flew— 
Expiring nations fresh existence drew ; 

Concord and hope bade warring nations cease 

Their civil feuds, and joined their hands in Peace. 

O! sacred bonds, in which entwined we see, 

By Mercy’s hand, a crown of Victory, 

A purer wreath than ever labring thought, 

Or patriot hope, or youthful fancy wrought. 

But when once more is sheathed the conquering blade, 
Before whose edge Ambition shrunk dismayed, 
When Freedom smiles upon the closing scene, 

And olives deck the plains where Mars has been, 
With mad Ambition’s victim now declare, 

Th’ avenging hand of Providence is there. 

But next to Him who o’er this changeful ball 
Decrees the rise of empires and the fall, 

Be nis the meed, whose firm unerring hand 
Maintained the freedom of n1s native land ; 

Whose vigorous mind the mightiest barrier stood 
Against invasion’s desolating flood : 

Though check’d untimely in nis high career, 

Not less a nation’s thanks shal! deck us bier. 

Oh, had he seen by Europe's patriot band 

The work completed which nis wisdom planned, 
Then had we hailed, the howling tempest o’er, 
That ‘‘ polar star of Europe’s darkest hour ;” 

For well it glads the conquering veteran’s eye 

To see, unhurt, the Victor chief pass by ; 

Then had we proved, by loud and grateful cheers, 

That love, alas! now clouded by our tears. 

Yet, fill in silence, by each heart approved : 
Here's TO THE MEMORY OP THE MAN WE LOVED ! 
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Among the speeches delivered at the different meetings on 
this auspicious day, none was more remarkable for strength and 
reasoning, and justness of remark, than that of Mr. Alderman 
Hall, the Chairman of the Lerps Pirr Cius, who, on his 
health being drunk, thus addressed the meeting. | 


GexTLeMen,—I know not how to address you, in language 


expressive of my own feelings, or at all commensurate with the 
im events which serve to render the present Anniversary of the 
Birth coy of WrxitramM Pirt distinguished above others. Under 
what circumstances are we this day assembled ? We associated our- 
seiyes trom admiration of the character, and for the encouragement of 


the principles, of Psrr, as those which alone could save our country ; 
aud already the complete triumph of our cause calls forth our 
unbounded exultation. 

Honoured, for the second time, by a call to this chair, I refer you, 
with much satisfaction, to the view which we took last year of passing 
events. We then presumed to flatter ourselves, from the great 
occurrences which had already taken place, that the downfall of 
tyranny and the deliverance of nations were near at hand.—But 
how are our pleasing dreams realized ! or rather, how, as the fleeting 
visions of night, do they vanish before the glorious day of liberty 
and happiness which has burst upon the astonished world! For, 
Gentlemen, we were, at that period, still in a season of night : the 
clouds of apprehension still enveloped us : the day-star of hope, which 
beamed upon us, served but to shew to us more clearly the horrors 
which surrounded us, and to discover the tyrant of darkness writhing 
indeed from pain, and wounded, but still dreadful in his strength.— 
The demon of war’was not yet sated with the blood of human 
victims: Europe’s cup of misery was not yet full: her fertile fields 
and towering cities must yet be ravaged, her sons be driven to the 
Slaughter, decrepid age and helpless infancy perish from cold and 
want, ere the price of her ransom should be completed. But what a 
serene day has succeeded ! on every side is presented to our view a 
boundless horizon of light. Europe beholds her whole family knit 
together in bonds of love: what shall henceforth divide it ? 
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How wonderful the series of events which has led to this happy 
state of things! how nobly have the Allied Sovereigns run their 
career of glory! Inreturn for the fire and sword, and desolation, 
carried by France into the bosom of their States, they bring to her, 
deliverance and freedom. How do the glories of Geoxce, and 
ALEXANDER, and Frepericx, and Francis, ,eclipse the glories of 
former conquerors! the blessings of present and future generations 
shall attend them. But to what an unrivalled pitch of greatness has 
our happy Britain attained! how doth she reign Queen of the 
Nations !—Amidst the aweful commotions which have convulsed 
Europe, she alone has maintained her constancy unshaken ; this has 
enabled her to preserve her territory, unsullied by the foot of tyranny, 
and to enjoy, amid the clang of arms, the tranquillity of peace ; ta 
this she owes her thriving commerce, her flourishing finances, that 
sum of naval and military greatness, which has secured her own 
privileges, raised to their thrones fallen Monarchs, carried deliverance 
to oppressed nations, fixed the liberties of Europe. 

This is doubtless a season of joy for all: but who can join in 
triumph ? not those who were ever crying ‘‘ Peace, Peace !” when 
there could be no peace, not the Ministers, whose vacillating policy 
brought us into contempt with foreign nations, and who deserted their 
Sovereign in the hour of danger ; not the Senators, whose only efforts 
were to palsy the arm of Government by wicked and frivolous opposi< 
tion, and by advocating the cause of our enemies; not the Writers, 
who depreciated our own successes, and magnified those of our foe, 
who fomented the worst passions of the muititude, and endeavoured 
to set them in array against the Government; none of those recreant 
Britons, in short, who would have bowed the neck of the British 
Lion to whatever monster, have swayed unhappy France, from the 
Hydra of Democracy to the Imperial Python, that last monster, 
engendered amidst the filth deposited by the deluge of revolution and 
anarchy, and doomed to affright and ravage the subject nations, till he 
should be prostrated at length by the thousand arrows of the Apollo 
of returning reason and legitimate power.—These all may rejoice in 
the good which they enjoy, and in their escape from that destruction 
which they would have prepared for themselves ; but the triumph is for 


those, who, by their active exertions, have contributed to bring about 
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the present happy state of things ; for the Regent, who has trampled 
Upon jacobinism and vanquished tyranny: for the Ministers, who, 
true to their charge, have steered the vessel of the State in safety to 
the haven of repose, unseduced by the false lights which tempted them 
from their course : for the Senators, whose steady support sustained 
the Government, and whose watchful care preserved our Constitution : 
for all, who by their personal exertions, their writings or their 
influence in society, have made head against the progress of revolution, 
curbed Jicentiousness, and cherished principles of subordination and 
loyalty : for the patriotic Yeomen and Volunteer Bands, who took up 
arms in defence of the throne, ‘their homes, and their altars: for my 
friend near me, (Col. Lloyd) whom so many of us have proudly 
acknowledged for our leader ; who at the expence of great personal 
exertion, his time and his purse, rendered the corps of this town 
efficient for the purpose of its association, and who contributed so 
much to spread the blaze of Joyalty through the country: for our 
brave soldiers and sailors, and their gallant ieaders, who, having nobly 
fought and won their country’s battles, return to wear their laurels in 
honourable repose, and to receive the grateful applause and rewards of 
their country ; for you also, my brethren, who having constantly 
cheered and encouraged the Government to proceed in the steps of 
our immortal Prrr—behold his prophetic words gloriously verified ; 
for ‘* England has saved herself by her firmness, she has saved other 
nations by her exampie.” 

Alas ! that our beioved Sovereign, the Father of his People, cannot 
join in our triumph ;—alas! that the Minister, whose great mind 
formed the measures, and whose skill directed the energies which have 
saved Britain, is not with us, to receive the blessings and rewards of 
his grateful country : he is gone to his reward; but his name shall 
live for ever; the whole policy of his administration now stands 
vindicated by the final success which has crowned it: those who 
refused credit to his measures, when living, honour his memory and 
join us in his praise.—( Thunders of applause.) 

If wise and virtuous Ministers may be considered as blessings con- 
ferred by the Almighty, on favoured countries ; if Pirr was endowed 
with a rare combination of talents and virtues; if he preserved our 
Government and Constitution safe, during a season of revolutions, 
when the most ancient establishments were falling to pieces around us, 
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methinks, we may, without impropriety and incurring a charge of 
blasphemy, apply to him that title which has provoked the scoffs and 

taunts of his enemies, the title of—the Heaven-born Minister — 

Called to the helm of the State, in earliest prime, he displayed all the 

graces and qualifications of the accomplished Senator, the judgment 
and dexterity of the consummate Statesman. His very first act was 
to rescue his country from that peril, which, soon after, was to prove 
the ruin of France; in both countries there was a disposition in the 
represeatatives of the people to degrade the Royal Authority and to 
arrogate to themselves a controul over the Executive Power, In 

France, by doubling the Tiers Etat and the Union of the Chambers, 
the counterpoise was destroyed ; the National Assembly, by successive 
encroachments, underminded the Throne ; the Government had not 
the courage to appeal to the nation, and the Monarchy fell. In Great 
Britain, a Factious Opposition had acquired a majority in the House of 
Commons, and presumed to dictate to the King on the choice of his 
servants ; the Minister had the courage to recommend to His Majesty 
an appeal to his people ; the balance was restored, and the Constitu- 
tion was saved. 

During the question of a Regency, uninfluenced by that selfish 
principle which prompted minor Statesmen to pay their devotions to 
the rising Sun, Pirt was intent, solely, upon preserving the rights and 
interests of the people, the prerogative and dignity of the Crown 3 
and though by the happy recovery of His Majesty, his Bill became of 
none effect, itremained a sound precedent for future Parliaments, the 
ground-work of that Regency, whose matchless achievements have 
astonished Europe.— (Loud applauses.) 

Throughout the progress of the French Revolution, we beheld him 
constantly rise greater with difficulties ; he perceived clearly, that his 
country could be saved only by determined resistance to revolutionary 
arms and revolutionary principles ; compelled to adopt measures of 
extraordinary vigour, to increase the burthens of the people, and to lay 
temporary restraints on the liberty of the subject, no dread of 
unpopularity—no factious clamour—no malicious ravings of opposi- 
tion could move him from his fixed purpose : again and again, he 
roused Europe to arms against the common foe, and though, by 
treachery and the perverseness of the nations of Europe, his vast plans 
were frustrated, and his mighty heart burst, at length, with disappoint- 
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mont aod excess of feeling for his country, yet the work of our final 
trivim) ! »y copying his firmness, his example, that Britain 
has saved berscu. “urepe. 


Of such 2 Minister we are proud to own our unqualified admiration. 
J attempt not to blazon on his character, as, both in public and private 
life, his virtues were transcendent, so had he few, very few foibles 
which need the -creen of the curtain of oblivion. The tongue of 
calumny dares not assail his inflexible patriotism, the unstained purity 
of his motives of action. The main fault which his enemies could 
impute to him was perseverance in the war in spite of disaster, and 
Wiih ite apparent prospect of success ; and final success has rendered 
this chaige his greatest glory: he has been accused of a general 
periinacious adherence to qnce formed opinions, though he has afford- 
ed us 4 recarkable instance that he was not ashamed to retract error. 
Hereditarily attached to the British Constitution, he wished to render 
it perfect in theory as it was excellent in practice : no wonder that, in 
early youth, his ardent mind was captivated by the plausible scheme 
of restoring the symmetry in our parliamentary representation ; but he 
soon was convinced, that Parliament, constituted as it was, was a fair 
representation of the whole of the people, and fully competent to the 
protection of our persons, our properties and our liberties: his views, 
henceforth, were to guard the good which we enjoyed, and not, by 
meddling with those who were given to change, incur the risk of evils 
which we knew not of. 

Pirr has been charged, wrongfully, with being an enemy to peace : 
peace alone could enable him to carry into effect his grand plans of 
finance, and iaise his country to that beight of commercial greatness 
at which he aimed: he anxiously endeavoured to avoid war with 
France. Had he at an earlier period of the Revolution, strengthened 
the confederacy of Princes with the energies of this country, perhaps 





but I check myself; let us not, who acknowledge the finger of 
Providence in the revolutions and changes which have taken place, 
trace them to secondary causes: all these things must needs be: it 
was only through much suffering that the depraved nations could be 
rendered worthy their present happiness; their Governments, 
debased by many corruptions, must undergo the ordeal of revolution; 
the British Constitution has escaped entire: who shall now presume 
toamendit? (Loud plaudits.) 
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I congratulate you on the acceptance of the Presidency of this Club 
by the Hon. Henry Lascelles ; than him we could find none more 
worthy, none more likely to promote the prosperity of our Ciub; the 
conformity of his principles with those of Pitt, recommended him to 
us as our Representative in Parliament. We have seen him, side by 
side, with Pirt, fight the battles of the Constitution ; he honoured 
him, when living; his care it was, that his country should pay the last 
sad honors to the manes of the mighty dead.---(Great epplauses.) 

Remain true to your principles: let not the triamph of your 
cause beget security : there are those who yet are not content with the 
good they enjoy. Our Monthly Magazines, our Morning Chronicles, 
our Evening Statesmen, talk of corruption in the State, of necessary 
Reforms, of extending the pale of Liberality ; keep jealous watch 
over these ; ever rally round the Constitution ; ‘‘ eye your great Pole 
Star,” Pirr ; copy the bright example of that great man, who to con- 
clude with the brief but comprehensive eulogy pronounced over his 
grave, ‘* lived not for himself, but for his country.” 

The whole of this address was received with the most unbounded 
applauses. 

When the health of the worthy vicar of Leeds was drunk, the Rev, 
G. Wray, returned thanks, in the following words : 

GENTLEMEN,—I hopeit will not be considered too presuming in me,to — 
return you thanks for the honour which you have just conferre | upon our 
worthy Vicar. I regret shat he shovld feel himself too far advanced inlifeto 
become a Member of this Society, for I know no man whose attachs 
ment to the principles and memory of Mr. Pitt is more sincere than 
his----Indeed, the longer we all are permitted to live, and the better do 
we become acquainted with the virtues and genius of that illastrious 
Statesman, the more we see of human life, and the higher does out 
admiration rise of his commanding talents and his mighty mind.--- 
His was the head to form those gigantic plans which almost dazzle by 
their vastness---his the arm to ward off impending blows, and make 
the aggressor tremble for his rashness---and his the soul to rouse that 
Spirit of resistance, which no dangers can dismay, and no disasters 
vanquish. In vain shall we look for such another Statesman---To 
him his country turned for an example of courage, and he armed the 
hearts of our patriot sons. Through him, prostrate nations sought 


for their deliverance ; and they haye found it in the councils he 
established. 
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GENTLEMEN,=--It is the lot of few men to see their works brought 
to maturity. The shortness of human life rarely admits of this 


enjoyment ; but posterity (as was eloquently expressed by my worthy 


friend the chairman) scanning their merits with an impartial eye, 


and reaping the harvest of their labours, is ever prompt todo them 


justice, So will it be with our departed Statesman. The final 


triumph of successful war---the humiliation of the haughty despot--- 
and all the wondrous changes which have followed, have been reserved 


for other men; but the glory of these achievements settles on the 





grave of Witxiam Pirt, and sheds its lustre through the world.--- 
There the conqueror, returning with the spoil of war, may pile his 
arms and his trophies; and there too the pacificators of Europe may 
deposit their treaty of peace. (Unlounded plaudits.) 

GENTLEMEN,---The patriots and heroes of ancient times were wont 
to have their statues and triumphs decreed them, and to be honoured 
as gods at their decease. The history of the world will furnish out 
the best triumph for Mr. Pirr, and the affection which his country 
bears him be found his highest honour. 








This commemoration of the birth-day of our immortal statesman, 





Wit ciam Pitt, at the present moment, when the adherents to his line 
of policy have gained so decisive and happy a triumph over the 
inferna) myrmidons of anarchy and jacobinism, createda more than 
ordinary interest. Never, surely, had the professors of any political 
opinions greater cause toexult, ‘Lhe share they have taken in produc- 
ing those measures which have terminated in a victory fraught with 
blessings to a whole world, will ever form a just cause for gratulation 
and satisfaction. Opposed to successful crime and mighty power 
abroad, and rancorously assailed by falsehood and reviling from a 
detestable Faction at home ; firm and intrepid, they held on their 
course, alike fearless of the dangers threatened by the former, and 
regardless of the calumnies heaped uponthem by the latter. By the 
blessings of Providence, they are now permitted to witness the fulfil- 
ment of the heart’s-wish of their immortal leader, in the downfall of 
| jacobinism, the restoration of legitimate authority, and the establish- 
ment of peace upon (we hope) a solid and durable basis. 

In immediate relation to this subject, we transcribe, with pleasure, 





| 
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a correct copy of Mr. Canning’s Speech, at Liverpool, when the 
following toast was drunk :—‘* The immortal memory of the Right 
Hon. WiruiaM Pirr, whose system and principles are leading the 
contest to so «lorious an issue.”’ 

GENTLEMEN,—In the enjoyment of social or domestic life there 
is no man who has not occasionally felt a sensation of regret for the 
absence of some dear friend with whom he would have been delighted 
to have shared them. This feeling, Geatlemen, which we have all 
experienced in the circle of our families, I am sure we all experience 
at the present moment, in reference to the great name which has just 
been brought before us. 

Gentlemen, we know that up to the period at which, by the blessing 
of Providence, the late auspicious change has taken place in the affairs 
of the world, in every moment of public distress the name of that 
great man has been brought forward by his political enemies, as the 
source of all the sufferings and the origin of all the difficulties which 


we have undergone. 


‘¢ The evil that men do lives after them, 


The good is oft interred with their bones ;:” 


So let it mot be with Mr. Pitt! If enmity is still alive and active against 
him, let those who admired him when living acknowledge, in the events 
of this time, tbe fruits of his long and anxious Jabours; and while 
reposing under the safety to which those labours have ultimately led, 
—let them mingle with the enjoyment of that repose a grateful recol- 
lection of him to whom they are indebted for it. 

It seldom happens that great men reap during their lives the full 
harvest of all their toils. Contentions, passions, interpose: and the 
complete operation of 2 system is not always seen, and is seldomer 
acknowledged, while the author of it is an object of rivalry or of envy. 
Bat, Gentlemen, when the history of these times come to be read ;--- 
when events are traced to their causes,---posterity will acknowledge 
with one voice, that to the stand made by Mr. Pitt in the early period 
of the French Revolution,---and to the uniform firmness of bis coun- 
fels,---Great Britain is indebted for her present elevation, and Europe 
for the security which she is now about to enjoy. 
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On the present state of Ship Building in Great Britain, and the 
advantages of the owners of India built ships over the owners of 
British Built sia $. 

Great Britain. 

Tue decrease of ship-building in Great Britaih will appear by the offi- 

cial account referred to Lelow ,* before which there was not any 

regular return of the ship-building in this country. 





Ships. Tons. 
In 1788 there were built in Great Britain 935 91,543 
In 1809 do 447 46,057 
Decrease A488 44,886 
mam" 7 





The ships built in Great Britain in the following years cannot be 
accurately shewn, as the accounts were burnt at the Custom-house, 
but it is presumed on the average of these years, namely; 


1810 
1sil 
1812 
1813 

If so, the decrease of Ship-building in Great Britain, as compared 
with 1788, will be abont 21,500 tons. 

It isto be regretted, that mor» correct data are not afforded by 
the official accounts, which contain the number and the tonnage of 
vessels of all sixes built in Great Britain, from three tons and upwards, 
consequently i include river craft = all descriptions in Great Britain. 
By the 26th Geo. III, c. 60, sec. 3, ‘* Every ship or vessel having a 
deck, or being of the burthen of us tons or upwards, is required to 
be registered :" and from the length of the war and the increase of 
craft on rivers, a much greater numberof them are registered now 
than formerly, iz order to obtain protection from the impress, of the per- 
sons appointed masters, &c. of them, by which means the gross amount 
of tonnage is kept up w ithout any increase of the number. of the ave- 
rage- sized ships for the merchants’ service, to shew which, there should 
be an account of the several classes built in different years, and then 
the public would be able to form a correct judgment of the state of 
the navigation of the kingdom ; that is, of the ships employed in 
the merchants’ service from 150 to 400 tons. The Ships built 
exceeding that tonnage being comparatively few in number. 

London. 

The decrease of ship-building in the Port of London, will appear 

by the official accounts referred to.* 


» they did not exceed 70,0CO tons annually. 





* See Page 76, Table 3, of the Minutes of Evidence, printed by 
the order of the select committee of the House | of Commons ox 
ludia shipping, 


+ P. 76, ibid. 
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Ships. Tons. 
61 | 16,990 
27} 4,002 


Decrease...... 12,307 


In 1813 (it appears by an official account signed by 
Mr. Willoughby, dated the 30th day of April, 
1814), there were only built of all sizes, in the 
port of London, 


1,811 


Making the decrease, as compared with 1788........ 15,188 





In 1814,there is not yet one ship or vessel building on the Thames. 
‘The decrease of ship-building in the port of London is further 
illustrated by the following abstract of ships built in the Thames for 
the East India Company’s service from 1794, when India-built ships 
were first admitted to registry, Ships. Tons. 

From1795 Both inclusive,there were built in the port 
ne of London for the East India Compa-t 77 

ny’s service, 

1804/ Both inclusive, in ditto, for ditto....... 21 | 22,590 


70,127 


Decrease of East Indiamen in the Thames 56 
since 1804 § 


India-built Ships.* 

In 1794, the first Fndia-built Ship was admitted to registry in 

London. Ships. Tons, 
From that time to March, 1813, there were of those) _ 

ships admitted to registry }76 47,475 

From March 1813 to 31st March 1814, ditto, iiss 1 


53,537 


SS —_—_—_—_—_— 


“tof 


1813 





in one year 9,443 


87 | 56,918 
From 31st March 1814, to 20th May, 1814, ditto... 5 2,425 


59,343 


Total India built ships admitted to registry in the mr 2 
of London 9 





There are other India-built ships now in the river Thames not yet 
admitted to registry, and more are expected in the next fleet. 

It may be correctly observed, that the above account does not in- 
clude all the India-built ships which have arrived in London from In- 
dia and China, as many were admitted to entry under the temporary 
acts of the 35th Geo. HI. c. 115, and 42d Geo. HI. c. 20, and 
afterwards returned to India without being admitted to registry here. 


Many of these ships which have been admitted to registry have 





* P, 86. ibid. (No. 10.) 
No. 193, Vol. 46, June, 1814, se 
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have been employed in the general trade of the cou 
tonnage will shew they wer t all of a size to be « 
East india Company. bane of them are im the WV 
others in the trans . 

taken u 

not mea 

them, 

the genera! 


Great Britain 











[ 2amen, a 
eceding 10 ye 


i <2 bul eae fo! } 
e of the India-built ships admitted 


 . ae @rer,e*e e+e eevee en ee & 


1 a Ra hins b 
eBPnumobder oF che sniyq 


and returned to Asia 
nention 
d, that after this correct exposit 
of ship-building 1 reat Britain since the | 
built ships to register, it will not be denied tha 
interfered with the general ship-building of this 
dia tonnage admitted egistry exceeds the difference or fill off 
the building here. 
: tuglish Oak Timter. 
The evidence adduce! on this subject before the 
having completely established the fail cy of the assertion, that the 
has been a scarcity of Oak ‘Timber in Great Britain, and dispelled 
delusion which had been so very improperly propagated and kept up 
in that respect, it is only considered necessary to shew that the aed 
sumption of ozk timber for all the purposes of ship-building, both 
naval and commercial, has been greal'y exaggerated, and is small in 
comparison with that at which it has been estimated, 
Oak---for the Neo Ys 
The following is the account of oak timber and plank exrenpED 


in the King’s yards since 1803.* 





* P, 304, ibid. 
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Oak Timber. Loads. | Office, dated 10th May, 1814, 
weeeseeee 21427 | including foreign as well as Eng- 
eeeeeeese 30728 | lish oak plank and thickstaff. A 
eee 25550 | correct estimate of the latter can- 
. 37813 ] not be made; it is now ver 


, f ea? ? } . 
23005 thought it may be fai Stated at 


20074 10,000 loads [ el nh oak 
32604 | plank and thickstuff ‘annum, 
27014 | the total quantity foreign 
25552 | al Knelish being for these years. 
34403 . I 





10 years 285 704 
ABSTRACT. - — 


Loads. 





AnnualaverageconsuMp-) ,¢ pag 
tion of oak timber — . 
Ditto plank.......... 10,000 
Total ‘average annual 
SO ere on of timbere 38,576 | 
and plank for the navy \ - 
Oak Plank and Thickstu#. 
The return from the Navy 





pb » ohohe al asoecol : 620 oo OF AA ser h ’ ee i 
Oak---for ships and vessels of all sixes in the Merchants’ service. 
The number of ships, vessels, and river craft of all sixes, built 

and registered in Great Britain in twenty two years ; that Js, 
From 1788 to 1800, both inclusive, were 
‘ . 
Ships Tons 
15,142 1,677,068 


Average annual building 088 


And it ha ving bern proved that for ships and vessels of all sixes 
for the general trade of the country, a load and a quarter of En- 
glish oak timber m igh tt be fairly estimated to a ton of the ship or 
vessel's burthen, though elm, beech, and + timber are likewise 
used in the construction of them. The atindal consumption of 
English oak timber for the general building of merchant ships in 
Great Britain for the above period is estimated, on an average, at 
05,242 loads. Of thisa very small proportion is large timber, as 
very few ships, compared to the whole number built, exceed 400 
tons burthen. t 
So that---For the navy it requires annually, of English y 
oak timber, including } plank and thickstuff, about - f 
And for the merchants’ service about - Q5,242 
Together total annual consumption of oak ——-— 
timber, and plank for the navy and mer- 135,242 
chants’ service - - —--— 


Loads, 
40,000 





P. 76, ibid. + P, 302, ibid. 
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Although the annual consumption of oak timber in Great Britain 
for the use of the navy has been stated by the commissioners* of 
woods and forests at - ° ~ 63,861 loads, 
And by Mr. Money,f the superintendant of marine at Bombay, 
at - - - - - 100,000 loads, 
who does not hesitate to compute the quantity consumed for the 
King’s and the Merchants’ service at the enormous quantity of 270,000 
loads per annum !! 

This last reference is made toshew the extreme exaggeration re- 
sorted to on this subject. It, however, must prove highly gratifying 
tothe public, to find that vo scarcity of oak timber, for the pur- 
poses of ship-bduilding, has existed, or does now exist, or will hereafter 
exist, if a fair and reasonable return is allowed to the LANDED PROPRI- 
ETORS, to induce them to continue in fature the same care and protec- 
tion of their woods as have been shewn during the last twenty five years. 

The evidence on this interesting subject is to be found in the print- 
ed minutes; namely, 

P.127 . Mr. Isaac Sparrow. P.259 . Mr. Ed. Ellis. 
149 . Mr. James Alexander. 297 . Mr. B. Castledine 
161 . Mr. W. Driver. 300 . Mr. Bull. 
185 . Mr. J. Kershaw 360 . Mr. J. Reed. 
203 . Mr. T. Alexander 309 . Mr. I. Barnard. 
215 . Mr. A. Driver. 310 . Mr. R. Harvey. 
239 . Mr. C. Richardson. 321, &e.Mr. Wicken, Mr. Ramidge. 
249 . Mr. W. Preston. Mr. Stoveld, and others. 


From which it is evident that even the home counties are by no 
means exhausted, but contain within them a progressive succession 
of fine oak timber, fit for all the purposes of ship-building, and 
equal to supply annually (with care and judgment with reference to 
succeeding years) all the wants of the London market and the eastern 
yards, including Portsmouth, of his Majesty ; the western yards 
being mostly supplied from the Welch and western counties, that is, 
as to both divisions, inclusive of the quantity drawn annually from 
the king’s forests for the public service. 

The quantities of oak timber, proved by the witnesses before the 
committee to be now fit for cutting in the counties to which they spoke, 
great part of which they said required to be cut to forward the suc- 
cession, may be estimated fairly at 398,430 loads, and to be worth, 
including lop, top, and bark, at 121. per load, thesum of 4,781,160). 

This quantity is exclusive of the other woods they mentioned, and 
of which they could not form any estimate, and does not include 
ornamental timber. 

Many other witnesses were ready, and would haye been adduced 
to prove the abundance of oak timber fit for ship-building in other 
counties, but the counsel for the English ship-builders considered the 





* See their last Report. + See his Work, p. 31, 32. 
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case in this respect to be proved beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
The counties to which this evidence would have applied are Glouces- 
tershire, Shropshire, Flintshire, Montgomeryshire, Derbyshire, War- 
wickshire, Worcestershire, Cheshire, ‘Nottinghamshire, Oxfordshire, 
&c. Indeed, the witnesses for the India owners corrcborated and 
confirmed this important fact ! 

It may be proper to observe, that the quantity of oak timber re- 
quired for building five* Indiamen of 5,400 tons in the river Thames, 
is only 8,100 loads ; namely, 

6,075 loads of 40 feet and upwards, meeting 55 feet. 
2,025 loads of timber, at 80 feet meeting. 
Total....8,100loads, atthe rate of a load and a half of timber toa 
ton, that being the quantity of timber allowed to a ton 
for ships of Jarge dimensions. 

Surely so small a quantity of large timber ought not to have given 
rise. to the allegation that it was necessary to abandon the building of 
Jarge ships in this country from the scarcity of oak timber. It is 
now, however, ev. dent, the building establishments on the Thames 
cannot be maintained unless they continue to have intervening em- 
ployment, namely, the building of large ships for the India trade 
asformerly, for it is alleged they are not to build any more large 
ships for the navy. 

Navy. 

Toshew the importance of the private ship-building establishments 
to the empire, it is only necessary to state, that of the existing navy 
on the 7th of April, 1813, the following ships were built in the 
private yards: 

DMG ad v66c eddie i see neide ideas 
POM, cc csc cveccdcsnetcocdocenecsessusee 

ED + dniite cn thats odubvenesewesoewteande ie 
Sloops rigged asshipS ......ceecesseeeccecee SG 
Ditto 06 REIBS . ce ccccccess sees SBF 
Brigs and other smaller vessels ......-...0+-- 197 


Total ships and vessels of war built in the — 537 
WEE ccccevecs 

rae of the repairs of the navy, which have on nae and press- 
ing emergencies been done in the river Thames, especially in 1805, 
when the repairs were performed within a shorter period of time 
than was ever known; for nine ships of the line were thoroughly 
repaired and sent to sea in less than four months. 
Shipwrights lred in the Private Yards, and now employed in the 

King’s Yards.t 
Men. | Apprentices in the private | Apprenticed in the King’ 

‘Total 3,789 yards. 2,197 yards, 1,592. 


* 2 of 1,200 tons each, 3 of 1000 do. do. + P, 220, ibid. 
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ving quot : from the evidence of Charles Hampden Turner, 


msq 
; : f ships emploved bv th iiiaiiniaitaciiiiis 
\\ , ror Siuips empioyec yy the company 
within the jJast ve years 
at 


rom sixteen to seventeen ships of 1000 to 1200 tons; fourteen 
ships irom 700 to 1000 tons, and sixteen ships from 500 to 700 tons : 
en, supposing those ships to be replaced by ships from this coun- 
try, or supposing them to be _ annually outfitted in this country, it 
would require 1375 tons of hemp, and 2300 barrels of tar to make 

1050 tons of cordage, which is the quantity required. It would 


require £70 tons of flax, and 50 tons of a8 for the sail-cloth ; 
end there are a variety of other articles. The duty paid to gover nment 


“ } wv _ +} > on F ] , - ; — 
» und flax would be thirteen thousand six ‘etivad 


[ff such is the result on the amount of the tonnage. employed 
only by the East India Company, what may fairly be considered the 
loss of révenue on the quantity of tonnage to be employed gener ally 
in the trade to and from India, it being evident from the evidence of 
Abel Chapman, Esq. Joho Pascal Larkins, Esq.t and others, that if 
India-built ships are admitted to registry, as proposed by the bill now 
before Parliament,§ the India trade will be wholly carried on in them. 
and not in home-built ships ; thas annihilating at once the hopes of 
the out-port builders as well as of those in the port of London 

The East India can Mey. 
e East India Company have evidently a powerful inducement 
to encourage ship-building in India. It is Sh proved by the tes- 
timony of Mr. Morice, one of their chief clerks, who was examived 
by Mr. Harrison, as follows : 

Mr. Harrison. ‘* Have you known any instance of a vessel built 
in Bombay freighted by the company from Bombay to China, and 
from China home ? 

No: I do not recollect any instance of it. 

‘© What has been the freight that has been paid for India-built 

vessels that have brought home a cargo for the East India Company 


mt, 
ii 


‘< 





* Navy Office Account, dated 29 April, 1814. 
+ P.47. Ibid. ¢P. 140. Ibid. § P. 149. Ibid. || P. 327. Ibid. 
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It has varied, I think, from 19! 
Cantor 
Have the East India Company ever freiglited vessels from Ben- 
gal or bombay direct to England of that Cescription without letting 
ths } ) } 
“© One sh Dt \ 
oe) t vessel \ t ? 
cc] (‘a 
‘¢ What freight did t pay per ton for that vessel ? 
eT? — ‘ , 1g! 
fe Wast 1 vessel | to begin her voyage from England? 
‘© She was built at Bengal to go out irot n this country on six 
voyages { 
Committ ** Had she full freight from Canton ? 
om Bengal she had full freight ; she was fully laden by the com- 


nan. 

Mr. Harrison. ‘* When did she come home ? 

*«« She came home in 1813. 

‘* Was she a 1200 ton vessel ? 

‘© She was 

‘© The fr eight on that amounts to between éwo and three and twenty 

y 
thousand pounds ? : 

‘© Ves, 

* Then am I to understand from one of your former answers, that 
the freight that this vessel earned home was in lieu of the allowance 
that would have been given to the same vessel if she had Leen built in 
and sailed from England immediately ? 

** Undoubtedly.” 

The saving to the East India Company by the employment of 
India-built ships is thus shewn : £ 

The average rate of freight paid by the India Com- ] ¥' 





pany ona British built ship of 1200tons,is per ton, i 
The freight paid by the Company for goods brought 
to E ns gland in an India-built ship on the Sirst> 19 
vo yage to London is about, perton, - - 2 
Difference per ton in favour of, or a saving to the } pal ive 
Company of - - . : " 4s ( 


Which on an India-built ship of 1200 tons amounts to, £ 20,400 
To ee _ bis half freight on 300 tons surplus tonnage £ 2,400 


And ing of allow: ance for Wr ar Building not 
oat to ais owners of India-built ships, for aS £ 7,200 
ship of this size, - . a . 


— eee ee 


Actual saving or profit to the East India Comey 
pany on the first yoyage only to England of an } 
India-built ship, : . - - J 


£ 30,000 
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Notwithstanding the advantage to the owners of India-built ships 
of this firsi freight to London, the contract freight paid by the Com- 
pany for the subsequent six voyages of an India-Luilt ship is the same 
as that which is paid for British-built ships, namely, from England 
to India, &c. 

The advantages of the owners of India-built ships over the owners 
of British-built ships are, therefore, such as to preclude all compe- 


tition, unless they are made liable toa duty on their arrival in the 
United Kingdom. 


The effect of the Peace on the Ship-luilding interests of Great Britain. 


That these important interests are not likely to experience any 
general relief by the ensuing peace, it is only necessary to state, that 
immediately after the war the following ships will be discharged. 


Chips. | Tonnage. 
From the Transport Service, - - 1,017 274,675 * 
And from the service of the Navy Board, 29 3,453 


———— 





Total, ° 1,046 278,128 


















And these are exclusive of the small vessels belonging to the crown, 
which are usually sold at the termination of a war. The whole of 
this enormous tonnage will, therefore, merge in the yeneral trade of 
the country, and preclude for many years to come any general ship- 
building in Great-Britain. 

Of the probable durability of these ships, it is only requisite to quote 
the evidence of Mr. Fearnali,} the surveyor for the Transport Board, 

** You are acquainted with the ships in the transport service ? 

«* Yes, 

‘€ What is the proportion of those ships that are likely to come 
into the trade of the country ? 

“« I should suppose seven-eighths. 

** What is the condition of them generally ? 


‘© The general condition of the ships in the Transport service may 
be said to be good. 


‘¢ Have most of them been repaired ? 
** Many of them have. 
** How long do you think they would last ? 


A new ship in the Transport service may be supposed to last four- 
and-twenty years. 


«Is that the natural life of a ship? 

**T should rather imagine it is in the Transport Service. 

“* But none of those transports are new ships ? 

“* Very many of them were new, having only performed the voyage 
from the out ports to the river ‘'hames to be taken up as transports.” 

Under all these circumstances it is the opinion of well informed 
practical men, that unless India-built ships are subject toa duty on 


* P. 75. Ibid. t P. 116. Ibid. 
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their arrivals in the United Kingdom; and the China trade is, in 
future, to be carried on in British-built shaps; the great ship-building 
establishments must be abandoned from the want of employment: 
Therefore, the opening of the trade to India, instead ot being an 
advantage to the nation, will be attended with the most injurious con- 
sequences, by its undermining and destroying the means by which its 
naval power has hitherto principally been maintained and supported, 

The ship-buildets of Great Britain presume to think, they have 
equal claims on the attention of the legislature and government, with 
the linen and silk manufacturers; and, therefore, they hope an 
equal protection will be extended tothem. ‘Lhe political objections 
to the bill now before Parliament are concisely, but impressively stat- 
edin Mr. Harvison’s speeeh, a correct copy of which was given in 
our last number. 


-—— ~<-em —- 


We have great pleasure in laying before our readers the following 
excellent speech of Mr. Canving at a dinner given him by his con- 
stituents, at Liverpool, in the month of January last, as it exhibits a 
brief, but masterly view of the policy which led to the present prose 
perous state of public affairs; and exposes the futility and absurdity 
of those who would ascribe this state to a change of principles and 
ef policy. 
GENTLEMEN, 

As your guest, I thank you from my heart for the Ironourable and 
affectionate reception which you have givenme. As the representative 
of Liverpool, Iam most happy in meeting my constituents again, 
after a year’s experience of each Other, and a year’s separation: a 
year, the most eventful inthe annals of the world; and comprising 
within itself such a series of stupendous changes as might have filled 
the history of an age. 

Gentlemen, you have been so good as to couple with my name the 
expression of your acknowledgments for the attention which I have 
paid to the interests of your town. You, Gentlemen, I have no 
doubt, recollect the terms upon which I entered into your service ; 
and you are aware, therefore, that 1 claim no particular acknowledg- 
ment at your hands for attention to the interests of Liverpool, impli- 
cated as they are with the general interests of the country. 1 trust at 
the same time that I have not been wanting to all or to any of you, in 
matters of local or individual concern. But 1 should not dofairly by you 
if I were not to taketh’s opportunity of saying, tbat a service (which 
certainly I will not pretend to describe as without some burthen in 
itself) has been made light to me, beyond a.! example, by. that institu- 
tion which your munificence and provident care have established—I 
mean the office in London through which your correspondence with 
your Members is now carried on. I had no pretension, Gentlemen, to 
this singular mark of your consideration: but neither will it, I hope, 
be thought presumptuous in me to confess, that I might not have been 
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able to discharge the service which Iowe you ina way which would 


have satisfied my own feelings as por oy that I micht, in spite 









ail my endeavours, have been guilty of occasional omissions, if I 
had not been provided with some such medium of communication 
with my constituents, Of an absent and meritorious indis ual, it 18 
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Gentiles 4 im contemplating events so widely (I had almost 
said so tremendotsiy) important, it be patdonabie to turn one’s view 
for a2 moment to local and partial considerations, I may be permitted 
to observe that, while to Great Britain, while to all Europe, while to 





the world and to posterity, the,events which have shoieils taken 
place are matter of unbounded and universal joy, there is no collec- 
tion of individuals who are better entitled than the company now as- 
sembled in this room (in great part I presame identically the same, 
and altogether representing the same interests and feelings, as that of 
which I took leave in this room about fourteen months ago,) to exult 
in the presen it state of thin gs, and to derive from it, in addi ition to their 
share of the general joy, a “distinct and special satisfaction. 

We cannot forget, Gentlemen, the sinister omens and awful predic- 
tions under which we met and parted in October, 1812. The penalty 
denounced upon you for yo"r election of me was embarrassment to 
the rich, and famine to the poor. I was warned that when I should 
return to renew my acquaintance wiih my constituents, 1 should find 
the grass growing in your streets. In spite of that denunciation you 
did me the honour to elect me ; in spite of that warning I venture to 
meet youhere again. It must be fairly confessed that this is not the 
season of the year to estimate correctly the amount of superfluous 
and unprofitable vegetation with which your streets may be teeming ; 
but without presuming to limit the power of productive pature, it is 
at least satisfactory to know that the fields have not been starved to 
clothe your quays with verdure ; that it is not by economizing in the 
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That the seasons would have run their appointed course, that the sun 


would have shone with as genial a warmth, and the 


showers would 


have fallen with as fertilizing a moisture, if you had not chosen me for 


your representative, is an ax imission which I 
prehensio n of the consequence. 


make without much ap- 
Nor do I wish you to believe that 


your choice of any other than me would have delayed the return of 
your prosperity, or prevented the revivalof your commerce. 

I make these admissions, gentlemen, without fear, so far as con- 
But [do not admit that it was 
equally indifferent upon what principles that choice should be deter- 


cerns the choice between individuals. 


miped. 


I do not admit thatif the principles which it was then recom- 


mended to you to countenance had unfortunately prevailed in parlia- 
ment, and through the authority of parliament had been introduced 
jato the counsels of the country, they would not have interfered 
with fatal operation, not indeed to arrest the bounty of Providence, 
to turn back the course of the seasons, and to blast the fertility of the 


earth, but to stop that currentof political events, which 


the flood,” has placed England at the head of the world. 


» “taken at 


Gentlemen, if I had met you here again on this day in a 


state of pattie affairs as doubtful as that in which we 
confederated 
against this country, and the balance 


of each 


nations 


had been. still 


of Europe still trembling 


took leave 
arrayed 


in the scale, I should not have hesitated new, as I did not hesitate 
then, to declare my decided and unalterable opinion, that persever- 


ance, 


under whatever difficulties, under whatever privations, afforded 


the only chance of prosperity to you, because the only chance of 


safety to your country ; 


and the only chance of safety to the country, 


because the only chance of deliverance to Europe. Gentlemen, I 


should be ashamed to address you now in the tone of triumph, if I 


had not addressed you then in that of exhortation. 


I should be 


ashamed to appear before you shouting in the train of success, if [ 


had not 


under difficulties. 


looked you in the face and encouraged you to patience 
It is because my acquaintance with you come 


menced in times of peril and embarrassment, and because I then nei- 
ther flattered nor deceived you, that I now not only offer to you my 
congratulations, but put in my claim to yours,on the extinction of 


that peril, on the termination of that embarrassment, and cn the glo- 
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rious issue to which exertion and endurance have brought that great 
struggle in which our hanour and our happiness were involved. 

Gentlemen, during the course ef a political life, nearly co-eval with 
the commencement of th= war, I have never given one vote, I have 
never uttered one sentiment, which had not for its object the con- 
summation now happily within our view. 

Iam not ashamed,—and it is not unpleasing or unprofitable—to 
Jook back upon the dangers which we have passed, and to compare 
them with the scene which now lies before us. We behold a Country 
inferior in population to most of her Continental neighbours, but 
multiplying her faculties and resources by her own activity and en- 
terprize, by the vigour of her constitutiédn, and by the good sense of 
her people, we behold her, after standing up against a formidable foe, 
throughout a contest in the course of which every one of her allies, 
and at times all of them together, have fainted and failed—nay, have 
been driven tocombine withthe euemy against her—we behold her 
at this moment rallying the nations of Europe to one point, and lead 
ing them to decisive victory. 

If such a picture were merely the bright vision of speculative phi- 
losophy, if it were presented to us in the page of the history of an- 
cient times, it would stir and warm the heart. But, gentlemen, this 
Country is ourown ; and what must be the feelings which arise on 
sucha review in the bosom of every son of that Country? What 
must be the feelings of a Community such as Iam now addressing, 
which constitutes no insignificant part of the strength of the nation 
so described ;—which has suffered largely in her privations, and may 
hope to participate proportionably in her reward ? What (I may be 
permitted to add) must be the feelings of one who is chosen to repre- 
sent that community, and who finds himself in that honourable sta- 
tion at the moment of triumph, only because he discountenanced 
despair in the moment of despondency ? 

Gentlemen, from the contemplation of a spectacle so mighty and 
magnificent as this, I should disdain to turn aside to the controversies 
of party. Of principles, however, it is impossible not to say some- 
thing, because our triumph would be incomplete, and its blessings 
might be transient, if we could be led astray by any sophistry,—if we 
could consent in a sort of compromise of common joy—to forget, or 
misstate the causes from which that triumph has sprung. All of one 
mind, I trust and believe, we are, in exulting at the success of our 
country ; all of one mind, I trast, we now are throughout this land, 
in determining to persevere, if need be, in strenuous exertion to pro- 
secute, and | hope to perfect, the great work so happily in progress. 
But we know that there are some of those who share most heartily in 
the public exultation, who yet ascribe the effects, which happily can- 
not be disputed, to causes which may justly be denied. No tenderness 
to disappointed prophecies, gentlemen, ought to induce us thus to dis- 
connect effect and cause. It leads to errors which might be danger- 
ous, if unwarily adopted, and generally received. 

We have heard, for instance, that the war has now been suc- 
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cessful, beeause the principles on which the war was undertaken 
have been renounced ; that we are at length blessed with victory 
because we have thrown awaythe banner under which we entered 
into the contest ; that the contest was commenced with one set of 
principles, but that the issue has been happily brought about by the 
adoption of another. Gentlemen, I know of no such change. If 
we have succeeded, it has not been by the renunciation, bat by the 
prosecution, of our principles ; if we have succeeded, it has not 
been by adopting new maxims of policy, but by upholding, under 
all. varieties of difficulty and discouragement, old established, in- 
violable principles of conduct. 

We are told, that this war has of late become a war of the people ; 
and that by the operation of that change alone the power of imperial 
France has been baffled and overcome. Nations, it is said, have at 
length made common cause with their sovereigns, in a contest which, 
heretofore, had been a contest of sovereigns only. Gentlemen, the 
fact of the change might be admitted without therefore admitting 
the argument. It does not follow, that the people were not at all 
times equally interested in the war, (as those who think as Ido have 
aiways contended that they were,) because it may be and must be 
admitted, that the people, in many countries, were for a time de- 
luded. They who argue against us, say, that jariing interests have 
been reconciled. We say, that gross delwsions have been removed. 
Both admit the fact, that sovereigns and their people are identified. 
But they who contend that this has been effected by change of prin- 
ciples, let them specify the change. What change of principles or 
of government has taken place among the nations of Europe? We 
are the best judges of ourselves—what change has taken place here? 
Is the constitution other than it was when we were told, (as we 
ofien were told in the bad times,) that it was a doubtif it were worth 
defending ? Is the constitution other than it was, when We were 
warned that peace on any terms must be made, as the only hope 
of saving it from popular indignation and popular reform ? 

There is yet another question to be asked. By what power, 
in what part of the world, has that final blow been struck, which 
has smitten the tyrant to the ground? I suppose, by some en- 
lightened republic ; by some recently regenerated government of 
pure philanthropy and uncorrupted virtue ; I suppose, by some nation 
which, in the excess of popular freedom, considers even a represen- 
tative system as defective, unless each individual interferes directly 
in the national concerns ; some nation of enlightened patriots, every 
man of whom is a politician in the coffee-house, as well as in the 
senate ;—I suppose it is from some such government as this that the 
conqueror of autocrats, the sworn destroyer of monarchical England, 
has met hisdcom. I look through the European world, gentlemen, 
in vain; I find there no such august community. But in another 
hemisphere I do find such a one, which no doubt must be the poli- 
tical David by whom the Goliah of Europe has been brought down. 
What is the name of that glorious republic to which the gratitude of 
Kurope is eternally due ; which, from its innate hatred to tyranny, 
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has so perseveringly exerted itself to liberate the world, and at. last 
has successfully closed the contest? Alas! gentlemen, such a re- 
public I do indeed find ; but I findit enlisted, and (God be thanked !) 
enlisted alone, under the banner of the despot.---But where was the 
blow struck? Where? Alas for theory !---In the wilds of des- 
potic Russia. It was followed up on the plains of Leipzig---by Rus- 
sian, Prussian, and Austrian arms. 

But let me not be mistaken. Dol] therefore mean to contend--- 

do I therefore give toour antagonists in the argument the advantage 
ef ascribing to us the base tenet---that an absolute monarcby is bet- 
ter than a free government ?---God forbid! What I mean is this--- 
that in a ippreciating g the comparative excellence of political institutions, 
in estimating the force of national spirit, and the impulses of national 
feeling, it is idle---it is mere pedantry---to overlook the affections of 
naiure. The order of nature could not subsist among mankind, if 
there were not an instinctive patriotism ; Ido not say unconnected 
with, but prior and paramount to, the desire of political melioration. 
It may be very wrong that it should be so. I cannot help it. Our 3 
business is with fact. And, surely, it is not to be regretted that 4 
tyrants and conquerors should have learned, from the lessons of ex- 
perience, that the first consideration suggested to the inhabitant of any : 
country by a foreign invasion, is not---whether the political con- 
stitution of the state be faultlessly perfect or not ;---but---whether | 
the altar at which he has worshipped, whether ite home in which 
he has dwelt from his infancy, whether his wife and his children, 
whether the tombs of his forefathers, whether the palace of the 
sovereign under whom he was born, andto whom he therefore owes, z 
(or, if it must be so stated, fancies that he therefore owes) allegiance 
---shall be abandoned to violence and profanation ? 

That, in the infancy of the French Revolution, many nations 
in Europe were unfortunately led to believe and to act upon a dif- 
ferent persuasion, is undoubtedly true ; that whole countries were 
over-run by reforming conquerors, and flattered themselves with 
being proselytes till they found themselves victims. Even in this 
country, as I have already said, there have been times when we have 
been called upon toconsider whether there were not something at 
home which must be mended before we could hope to repel a foreign 
invader with success. 

Gentlemen it is fortunate for the world that this question should 
have been tried, if I may so say, to a disadvantage; that it should 
have been tried in countries where no man in his senses will say that 
the frame of political society is such as, according to the most mode- 
rate principles of regulated freedom, it ought to be; where, I will 
venture tosay, without hazarding the imputation of being myself a 
visionary reformer,---political society is not such, as, after the suc- 
cesses of this war, and from the happy contagion of the example of f 
Great Britain, it is sure gradually to become. It is fortunate for the 
world that this question should have been tried on its own merits ; 
that after twenty years of controversy we should be authorised by un- 
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doubted results to revert to nature and to truth; and to disentangle 
the genuine feelings of the heart from the obstructions which a cold, 
presumptuous, generalizing philosophy had wound around them. 

‘One of the most dejightful poets of this country, in describing 
the various proportions of natural blessings and advantages dispensed 
by Providence to the various nations of Europe, turns from the luxu- 
riant plains and cloudless skies of Italy to the rugged mountains of 
Swiizerland, and inguires whether there also---in those barren and 
waar regions---the ‘* patriot passion” is found equally imprinted on 
the heart? He decides the question ‘truly in the affirmative; and 
he says of the inhabitant of those bleak wilds--- 





‘* Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms ; 
And as achild, when scaring sounds molest, 
Clings close and closer to the nother’s breast, 
So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind’s roar 
But bind him to his native mountains more,’ 
What Goldsmith thus beautifully applied to the physical varieties 
of soil and climate, has been found no less true with respect to poli- 
tical institutions. A sober Gesire of improvement, a rational endea- 
vour to redress error, and to correct imperfection in the political 
frame of human society, are not only natural. but laudable in man. 
But it is well that it should have been shown by irrefragable proof, 
that these sentiments, even where most strongly and most justly felt, 
meat not that devotion to native soil, which is the foundation of 
national independence. And it is right that it should be understood 
and reme: mbered, that the spirit of national independence alone, 
aroused where it had slumbered, enlighte we ae where it had been de- 
laded, and kindled into enthusiasm by the insults and outrages of an 
all-grasping invader, has been found sufficient, without internal 
changes, and compromises of sovereigns or governments with their 
people, without relaxations of allegiance, and abjurations of autho- 
rity, to animate, as with one pervading soul, the different nations of 
the continent ; ; to combine, as into one congenial mass, their various 
feelings, passions, prejudices ; to direct these concentrated energies, 
with one impulse, against the common tyrant, and to shake, (and, 
may we not hope? to overthrow) the Balel of his iniquitous power. 
Gentlemen, there is another argument more peculiarly relating to 
our own country, which has, at times, been interposed to discourage 
the prosecution of the war. ‘That this country is sufficient to its 
2wn defence, sufficient to its own happiness, sufficient to its own 
independence ; and that the complicated combinations of continental 
policy are always hazardous to our interests, as well as burthensome 
to our means, has been, at several periods of the war, a favourite doc- 
trine, not only with those who, for other reasons, wished to embarrass 
the measures of the government, but with men of the most enlight- 
ened minds, of the most benevolent views, and the most ardent 
zeal for the interests as well as the honour of their country. May we 
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not flatter ourselves that upon this point also experience has decided 
in favour of the course of policy which has been actually pursued. 

Can any man now look back upon the trial which we have gone 
through, and maintain that, at any period during the last twenty years, 
the plan of insulated policy could have been adopted, without having, 
in the event, at this day, prostrated England at the foot of a conque- 
ror? Great, indeed, has been the call upon our exertions; great, 
indeed, has been the drain upon our resources; Jong and wearisome 
‘has the struggle been, and late is the moment at which peace is 
brought within our reach : but even though the difficulties of the con- 
test may have been enhaneed, and its duration protracted by it, yet 
is there any man who seriously doubts whether the having associated 
our_destinies with the destinies of other nations, be or be not that 
which, under the blessing of Providence, has eventually secured the 
safety of all ? 

It is at the moment when such a trial has come to its issue, that 
it is fair to ask of those who have suffered under the pressure of ‘pro- 
tracted exertion, (and of whom rather than of those who are assem- 
bled around me, for by whom have such privations been felt more 
sensibly ?) it is now, 1 say, the time to ask whether, at any former 
period of the contest, such a peace could have been made, as would, 
at once, have guarded the national interests, and corresponded with 
the national character ? I address myself now to such persons only 
as think the character of a nation an essential part of its strength, 
and consequently of its safety. But if, among persons of that de- 
scription, there be one who, with all his zeal forthe glory of his 
country, has yet, at times, been willing to abandon the contest in 
mere weariness and despair, of such a man [ would ask, whether 
he can indicate the period at which he now wishes that such an aban- 
donment had been consented to by the government and the parliament 
of Great Britain ? 

Is it when the Continent was at peace; when looking upon the 
map of Europe yousaw one mighty and connected system, one great 
luminary with his attendant satellites circulating around bim; at that 
peried could this country have made peace, and have remained at 
peace for a twelvemonth ? What is the answer? Why, that the ex- 
periment was tried, The result was the renewal of the war. 

Was it at a later period, when the continental system had been es- 
tablished ? when two-thirds of the ports of Europe were shut against 
you ; when but a single link was wanting to bind the continent ina 
circling chain of iron, which should exclude you from intercourse 
with other nations? At that moment peace was most earnestly re- 
commended to you ; at that moment, Gentlemen, I first came among 
you; at that moment I ventured to recommend to you perseverance, 
patient perseverance ; and to express a hope that by the mere strain of 
an unnatural effort, tke massive bonds imposed upon the nations of the 
continent, might, at no distant period, burst asunder. I was heard 
by you with indulgence, I know not whether with conviction. But 
is it now to be regretted that we did not, at that moment, yield to 
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the pressure of our wants, or our fears > What has been the issue ? 
The continental system was completed, with the sole exception of 
Russia, in the year 1812. In that year the pressure upon this country 
was undoubtedly painful. Had we yielded, the system would have 
been immortal. We persevered; and, before the conclusion of ano- 
ther year, the system was at an end; at an end, as all schemes of 
violence naturally-terminate, not by a mild and gradual decay, such as 
waits upon a regular and well spent life, but by sudden dissolution ; 
at an end, like the breaking up of a winter'’sfrost. But yesterday the 
whole continent, like a mighty plain covered with one mass of ice, 
presented to the view a drear expanse of barren uniformity ; to-day 
the breath of heaven unbinds the earth ; the streams begin to flow 
again, and the intercourse of human kind revives. 

Can we regret that we did not, like the fainting traveller, lie down 
to rest, but indeed to perish, under the severity of that inclement sea- 
son ? did we not more wisely to bear up, and to wait the change? 
Gentlemen, I have said that I should be ashamed, and in truth I 
should be so, to address you in the language of exultation, if it were 
merely for the indulgence, however legitimate, of an exuberant and 
ungovernable joy. But they who have suffered great privations have 
a claim not merely to consolation, but to something more. They are 
justly to be compensated for what they have undergone, or lost, or ha- 
zarded, by the contemplation of what they have gained. 

We have gained then arank and authority in Europe such as for the 
life of the longest liver of those who now hear me, must place this 
Country upon an eminence which no probable reverses can shake. 
We have gained, or rather we have recovered, a splendour of military 
glory which places us by the side of the greatest military nations in 
theworld. Atthe beginning of this war, while there was not a 
British bosom that did not beat with rapture at the exploits of our 
navy, there were few who would not have been contented to com- 
promise for that reputation alone ; to claim the sea as exclusively our 
province, and to leave to France and the other Continental Powers the 
struggle for superiority by land. Thatfabled Deity(a figure of Nep- 
tune) whom I see pourtrayed upon the wall, was considered as the ex- 
clusive patron of British prowess in battle ; but in seeming accordance 
with the beautiful fiction of ancient mythology, our Neptune, in the 
heat of contest, smote the earth with his trident, and up sprang the 
fiery war-horse, the emblem of military power. 

Let Portugal, now led to the pursuit of her flying conquerors,— 
let liberated Spain,—let France invaded in her turn by those whom 
she had over-run or menaced by invasion, attest the triumphs of the 
army of Great Britain, and the equality of her military with her 
naval fame ? And let those, who even after the triumphs of the 
Peninsula had begun, while they admitted that we had indeed 
wounded the giant in the heel, still deemed the rest of his huge 
frame invulnerable ;—let them now behold him reeling under the 
blows of united nations, and acknowledge at once the might of 
British arms and the force of British example ! j 
No. 193, Vol. 45, June, 1814, Ua 
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Gentlemen, I do not say that these are considcrations with a view 
to which the war, if otherwise terminable, ought to have been 
purposely protracted :—but I say, that upon the retrospect, we 
have good reason to rejoice that the war was not closed ingloriously 
and insecurely ; when the latter events of it, have been such as have 
established our security by our glory. 

I say we have reason to rejoice that, during the period when the 
continent was prostrate before France, that especially during the period 
when the continental system was in force, we did not shrink from the 
struggle ; that we did not make peace for the present and momentary 
ease, unmindful of the . permanent safety and greatness of this 
country ; that we did not leave unsolved the momentous questions 
whether this country could maintain itself against France, unaided 
and alone ;—or with the continent divided—or with the continent 
combined against it ;—whether when the wrath of the tyrant 
of the European world was kindled against us with seven-fold fury, 
we could or could not walk unharmed and unfettered through the 
flames? 

I say we have reason to rejoice that throughout this more than 
Punic war, in which it has so often been the pride of our enemy 
to represent herself as the Rome, and England as the Carthage of 
modern times, with at least this colour for the comparison, that 
the utter destruction of the modern Carthage has uniformly beea 
proclaimed to be indispensable to the greatness of her rival)—we 
have, Il say, reason to rejoice that, unlike our assigned prototype, 
we have not been diverted by internal dissensions, from the vigorous 
support of a vital struggle; that we have not suffered distress nor 
clamour to distract our counsels, or to check the exertions of our 
arms. 

Gentlemen, for twenty years that I have sat in Parliament, 
I have been an advocate of the war. You knew this, when 
you did me the honour to choose me as your representative. 
I then told you that I was the advocate of the war, be- 
cause I wasa lover of peace: but of a peace that should be the 
fruitof honourable exertion—a peace that should have a character 
of dignity—a peace that should be worth preserving, and should be 
likely to endure. I confess I was not sanguine enough at that time 
to hope that I should so soon have an opportunity of justifying my 
professions. But I know not why, six weeks hence, such a peace 
should not be made as England may not only be glad but proud to 
ratify. Not such a peace, Gentlemen, as that of Amiens,—a short 
and feverish interval of unrefreshing repose. During that peace 
which of you went, or sent a son, to Paris, who did not 
feel or learn, that an Englishman appeared in France shorn of the 
dignity of his country ;—with the mien of a suppliant, and the con- 
scious prostration of aman who had consented to purchase his gain 
or his ease by submission! But let a peace be made to-morrow, such 
as the allies have now the power to dictate; and the meanest of the 
subjects of this kingdom, shall not walk the streets of Paris without 
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being pointed out as the compatriot of Wellington; as one of that 
Nation, whose firmness and perseverence have humbled France. and 
rescued Europe. 

Is there any man, that has a heart in his bosom, who does not find 
in the contemplation of this contrast alone a recompence for the 
struggles and the sufferings of years ? 

But, Gentlemen, the doing right is not only the most honourable 
course of action ; it is also the most profitable in its result. At any 
former period of the war, the independence of almost all the other 
countries our allies, would have been to be purchased with sacrifices 
protusely poured out from the lap of British victory. Not a throne 
to be re-established—not a province to be evacuated—not a garrison 
to be withdrawn—but this country would have had to make 
compensation, out of her conquests, for the concessions obtained 
from theenemy. Now, happily, this work is already done, either 
by our efforts, or to our hands. The Peninsula free ; the awful com- 
monwealth of European States already in a great measure restored, 
Great Britain may now appear in the Congress of the world rich 
in conquests, nobly and rightfully won, with littie claim upon her 
faith or her /justice, whatever may be the spontaneous impulse 
of her generosity or her moderation. 

Such, Gentlemen, is the situation and prospect of affairs at the 
moment at which I have the honour to address you. That you, 
Gentlemen, may have your full share in the prosperity of your 
country is my sincere and earnest wish. The courage with which 
you bore up in adverse circumstances eminently entitles you to this 
reward, 

For myself, Gentlemen, while I rejoice in your returning prospe« 
rity, I rejoice also that our connexion began under auspices so much 
less favourable; that we had an opportunity of knowing each others’ 
minds in times when the minds of men are brought to the proof— 
times of trial and difficulty. I had the satisfaction of avowing to 
you, and you the candour and magnanimity to approve, the princi- 
ples and opinions by which my public conduct has uniformly been 
guided, at a period when the soundness of those opinions, and the ap- 
plication of those principles, was matter of doubt and controversy. 
I thought, and I said, at the time of our first meeting, that the 
cause of England and of civilized Europe must be ultimately triums 
phant, if we but preserved our spirit untainted, and our constancy un 
shaken. Such an assertion was at that time the object of ridicule 
with many persons : a single year has elapsed, and it is now the voice 
of the whole world. 

Gentlemen, we may therefore confidently indulge the hope that 
our opinions will continue in unison ; that our concurrence will be 
as cordial, as it has hitherto been, if unhappily any new occasion of 
difficulty or embarrassment should hereafter arise. 

At the present moment I am sure we are equally desirous to bury 
the recollection of all our differences with others in that general feel- 
ing of exultation in which all opinions happily combine. 
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The Rose and the Fou-glove 
(A FABLE.) 


Ow a fair bank (the garden's pride) 
With plants of various use supplied, 
A rose through many a season bloom’d, 
The fence preserved, the air perfumed ; 
(Perhaps ’twere better to suppose 
This fabled plant a briar rose.) 

With care the gardener kept the ground, 

And check'd the weeds that grew around ; 

Save that too near the rose’s root, 

A haughty fox-glove rear’d its shoot ; 

Swell’d like a toad with banefrl phlegm, 

Tt rudely press’d the rose’s stem, 

And when the briar’s prickly side, 

Repell'd its touch and gall’d its pride ; 

With noxious breath in vulgar prose, 

The angry weed assail’d the rose ; 

Denied its merit and its use, 

And gave it common-place abuse, 

Rail’d like Bear garden politician 

And charg’d the rose with rank sedition. 

** Malicious weed !"’ the rose replied, 

** My leaves and root no poison hide, 

Around my stem no mischief lurks, 

In me no rank sedition works ; 

Not deadly night-shade, hemlock’s juice, 

More noxious bane than thine produce ; 

Nay, when by Chymists medicated, 

Part of thy venom is abated. 

Whether in powder, draught, or pill, 

The Fox-GLOVE Is A POISON STILL. | 
Hence, then, thy garden state resign, | 
To hedge and ditch thy growth confine, ; 
Here thy abuse, thy pride I scorn, 
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Attack the rose, you'll find a thorn.” 
May 22, 1814, 
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On the realixation of Mr. Pitt's memorable words ;— 
** England hath saved herself by her firmness---Europe will be de- 
livered by her Example.” 
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“* True to herself, her liberty, her laws ; 

, ** Lo! England triumphs in the righteous cause. . 
«* By her example fir'd, the day will come, .- F 

*€ When prostrate Europe, shal] her right resume.” 
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Thus spake our statesman, whilst he fearless stood, 
And stemm’d the tide of Revolution’s flood. 
True to his King—the Pilot of the state ;— 
In friendship firm—commanding in debate. 
Admiring bands his manly spirit caught, 
Pale treason stood aghast, and faction sunk to nought, 
O! had our much-lov'd Pitt but liv’d to see, * 
The wond’rous change he view'd prospectively ! 
How sound his judgment ! how profound his plan ! 
All now must own, and venerate the man. 
Nor should the world forget the tribute due, 
To Burke's pure zeal, and penetrating view. 
He early saw ill-fated Gallia’s doom, 
And with prophetic truth, foretold the ills to come. 


First Lusitania offers grateful meeds, 
To British councils, and to British deeds. 
There, where the Tagus rolls his ample flood, 

The haughty foe was gloriously withsiood ; 

There taught the eagled plumes of France to yield, 
And leave the Lion, master of the Field, 

To Spain refer—her heralds loud proclaim, 

Pitt's mighty mind, and WeLLinGTon’s proud fame, 
Her glorious triumph, o’er a treach’rous foe, 

Beams forth a lustre that will ever glow. 

France in her turn become’s th’ invaded land ; 

Her num’rous hosts unable to withstand } 
The British chief, retires before his val'rous band. 
"Twas he who first dissolved the Gallic spell, 

And prov’d her legions not invincible— 

In vain ye strove insatiate chiefs! what pow’r, 

Could shield injustice from the avenging hour ? 

Vain every hope—tyraunically brave, 

Ye fought, mankind to conquer and enslave. 

With different views the sword, Britannia draws, 
Unfurls ber standards in a nobler cause ;— 

To make all Nations free—’tis justice warms 

Her gallant sons, and calls the world to arms. 
Returning Freedom lifts aloft her head, 

And hails the cause for which her heroes bled. 
From Pole to Pole, the heav’n-born Goddess flies, 
And darts her radiance thro’ the Northern‘skies, 

From Moscow’s flames she bids the holy fire, 

Burst in full blaze, and every breast inspire, 

Excites in all a patriotic zeal, 

Makes every heart the love of Country feel. 

Thro’ Russia’s realms the noble ardour runs ; 

The bright example spreads to Prussia’s sons, 
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The German states throw off the oppressive yoke, 
The despot’s galling chains at once are broke. 
Now rival Nations with collected might, 

Urge their strong columns to the awful fight ; 
Rush forth, impatient at their Sov’reigns’ call, 
Resolv'd to die, or seal the Tyrant’s fall. 

One common feeling touches every soul ; 

One common impulse actuates the whole. 
Batavia sees the happy hour arrive, 

When she her ancient freedom can revive. 

On every side bright prospects re-appear, 

And prove ‘‘ the hand of Providence was there.” 
O glorious epoch ! the historic page 

No parallel can shew in any age. 

Tho’ France had greatly wrong’d all other states ; 
No retributive vengeance on her waits, 

Tho’ Moscow's walls in smoking ruins lie, 

An awful scene of French barbarity ; 

No hostile sword, no insult, Paris knows, 

No like return from irritated foes. 

The victors conquer but to set her free, 

Forget her crimes, and give her liberty : 

Bid her lost sons return and greet the day, 
Unclouded by the gloom of slavish sway ; 
Behold her ancient line of Kings restor’d, 

A sacred branch of him they once ador'd ; 

A Louis comes—the olive in his hand, 

Bring’s healing comfort to his native land ; 

Bids cruel wars, and savage discord cease, 

And Europe hail a safe and lasting Peace. 


O! bless’d result ! this was our Pirt’s fond hope ; 
To him, let grateful praise take ample scope. 
He form’ i the system—acting on his plan, 
We see completed, what he first began. 
Rear'd in his school, a patriotic line 


In WELLESLEY ,CANNING, anda HawkKeEsguryshine. 


They caught his mautle, rallied round the throne, 
And made their country’s better cause their own— 
Nor shall thy claims, O Percgvat, pass by 
Unrecognized, amidst the general joy. 

Thy public conduct, and thy private worth, 

Shall long their kindred sentiments cal! forth. 

A Villain’s prey—thy fate the virtues mourn ; 

A Nation’s sympathy attends thy urn. 


JOHN WICKES TOMLINSON. 
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THE MARCH TO MOSCOW. 





We have been favoured with a copy of the following droll ballad, 
written by one of the most distinguished poets of the age, but never 
before published :— 


BUONAPARTE he would set ont 
For a summer excursion to Moscow ; 
The fields were green and the sky was blue, 
Morbleu! Parbleu ! 
What a pleasant excursion to Moscow ! 


Four hundred thousand men and more, 


Hey ho for Moscow ! 


There were Marshals by the dozen, and Dukes by the score, 


Princes a few, and kings one or two, 
While the fields are so green and the sky so blue, 
Morbleu! Parbleu! 
What a pleasant excursion to Moscow ! 


There was Junot and Augereau, 
Heigh ho for Moscow ! 

Dombrowsky and Poniatowsky, 

General Rapp and the Emperor Nap, 
Nothing would do, 

While the fields were so green and the sky so blu®, 

Morbleu! Parbleu ! 

But they must be marching to Moscow. 


But then the Russians they turn’d to, 
All on the road to Moscow, 
Nap had to fight his way all thro’, 
They could fight but they could not parley vous, 
But the fields were green and the sky was blue, 
Morbleu! Parbieu! 
And so he got to Moscow. 


They made the place too hot for him, 
For they set fire to Moscow ; 
To get there had cost hin much ado, 
And then no better course he knew, 
While the fields were green and the sky was blue, 
Morbleu! Parbleu ! 
Than to march back again from Moscow. 


The Russians they stuck close to him, 
All on the road from Moscow : 
There was Tormazow and Jemalow, 
And all the others that end in ow ; 
Lajefsky and Noverefsky, 
And all the others that end in efsky ; 


Schamscheff, Souchosaneff, and Schepeleff, 
And all the others that end in ef; 
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Wasiltschikoff, Kostomaroff, and Tchoglokoff, 
And all the others that end in of; 
Milaradovich, and Jaladovitch, and Karatchkowitch, 
And all the others that end in itch. 
Oscharoffsky, and Rostoffsky, and Kazatichloffsky, 
And all the others that end in offshy ; 

And last of all an Admiral came, 

A terrible man with a terribie name, 
A name which you all must know very well, 
Nobody can speak and nobody can spell ; 

And Platoff he played them off, 

And Markoff he mark’d them off, 

And Tutchkoff he touch’d them off, 

And Kutousoff he cut them off, 

And Woronzoff he worried them off, 

And Dochtoroff he doctor’d them off, 

And Rodinoff he flogg’d them off. 
They stuck close tothem with all their might, 
They were on the left and on the right, 
Behind and before, and by day and by night ; 
Nap would rather parley vous than fight ; 

But parley vous no more would do, 

Morbleu! Parbleu ! 
For they remembered Moscow ! 


And then came on the frost and snow, 
Allon the road from Moscow ! 

The Emperor Nap found as he went, 

That he was not quite Omnipotent ; 

And worse and worse the weather grew, 

The fields were so white and the sky so blue, 

Cacrebleu! Ventrebleu! 

What a terrible journey from Moscow ! 


The Devil take the hindmost, 
All on the read from Moscow! 
Quoth Nap, who thought it small delight, 
To fight all day and to freeze all night ; 
And so not knowing what else to do, 
When the fields were so white and the sky so blue, 
Morbleu! Parbleu! 
He stole away, I tell yeu true, 
Allon the road from Moscow ! 


"Twas as much too cold upon the road, 
As it was tgo hot at Moscow: 
Bot there isa place which he must go to, 
Where the fire is red and the brimstone blue, 
Morbleu! Parbleu ! 
He'll find it hotter than Moscow. 
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THE PITT SCHOLAR. 


Mix. Lawson, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, the successful can- 
didate for the Pirr Scuoxarsuip, the particulars of which were 
detailed in one of our former numbers, has, at the solicitation of his 
friends, collected his public exercises, and printed them for private 
circulation. They are, very appropriately, dedicated to the members 
of the Prrr Crus. As they are not published, and as they reflect 
credit on the classical talents of Mr. Lawson, we shall lay before 
our readers such of the exercises as secured his success, in the formida- 
ble contest for the Pirr Scnotarsuip. They are preceded by the 
following brief and modest preface. 


‘* Having been solicited by many of my friends for copies of the 
different exercises here printed, I resolved to strike off a few impressions 
for private distribution among my acquaintance. 

“« The six first of these claim great indulgence, having been com- 
posed according to the rigid laws of public examination ; in a Ttoom 
with the other candidates, and.that only for a limited time, with no 
assistance but pens, ink, and paper. 

** The time allowed for the original exercises, the fifth and sixth, 
was five hours each; for the four translations, two hours each. The 
first and sixth exercises were unsuccessful, being done at an examina- 
tion for an University scholarship in April, 1813. The second, third, 
fourth, and fifth were successfu)], being done at the examination for 
the Prrr ScHorarsuiP in January, 1514. The seventh gained one 
of Sir William Browne’s medals in 1812. The eighth, ninth, and 
tenth, written for the same medals in 1813, were all unsuccessful. 
The eleventh was merely a college exercise done in November, 182 

«« These exercises, as they are here printed, are, I believe, nearly 
exact verbal copies of the original; though, as in the six first, a 
good deal depended on memory, here and there a trifling difference 
may Occur. 
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‘* Least any misconception should arise from the mottoes prefixed, 
by which it is only meant, that sometimes an unsuccessful exercise, 
one year, is better than a successful one, another year ; I beg leave to 
acknowledge the decided superiority of the exercises preferred to mine, 
and to disclaim every kind of competition,” 


‘« T ne'er could any lustre see 

In eyes that would not look on me ; 
I ne'er saw nectar in a lip, 

But where my own did hope to sip. 
Has the maid who seeks my heart 
Cheeks of rose, untouch’d by art ? 

J will own the color trae, 

When yielding blushes aid their hue. 


‘* Ts her hand so soft and pure ? 
f must press it, to be sure ; 
Nor can I be certain then, 
Till it grateful press again. 
Must I, with attentive eye, 
Watch her anxious bosom sigh ? 
I will doso, when I see 
That anxious bosom sigh for me. 

R. B. SHERIDAN. 

Duenna. Act1. Scene 2, 


“ Phyllidis effugiunt nos lumina, Dulcia sunto. 
Pulcra licet, nobis haud ea pulcra micant. 

Nectar erat labiis, dum spes erat ista tenendi, 
Spes perit, isque simul, qui erat ante, decor, 

Votis me Galatea petit. Caret arte puella, 
Parque rosis tenero vernat in ore color ; 

Sed nihil ista juvant. Forsan tamen ista juvabunt, 
Si jaceant, victh mente, rubore genz : 

Pora manus mollisque fluit. Neque credere possum. 
Ut sit vera fides, ista premenda mihi est, 

Nec bene credit amor (nam res est plena timoris) 
Conscia ni dextram dextera pressa premat. 

Ecce movet pectus suspiria. Pectora nostris 
Ista legenda ocalis, si meus urat amor. 

Et, nostri modo cura memor nostrique caloris 
Tangat eam, facere id non pudor ullus erit. 

“¢ January 20, 1814." 


‘* Spectator, No. 505. 


¢¢ Those who have maintained that men would be more miserable 
than beasts, were their hopes confined to this life only, among other 
consilerations take notice, that the latter are only afflicted wiih the 
anguish of the present evil, whereas the former are very often pained 
by the reflexion on what is passed, and the fear of what is to come. 
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This fear of any future difficulties or misfortunes is so natural to the 
mind, that, were a man’s sorrows and disquietudes summoned up at 
the end of his life, it would generally be found, that he had off “red 
more from the apprehension of such evils, as never happened to him, 
than from those evils, which had really befallen him. ‘To this we m: ay 
add, that, among those evils which befal us, there are many, which 
have been more painful to us in the prospect, than by their actual 
pressure. 

« This natural impatience to look into futurity, and to know what 
aceid- nts may happen to us hereafter, has given birth to many ridicu- 
lous arts and inventions. Some found their prescience on the lines of a 
man's hand, others on the features of bis face ; someon the signatures 
which nature has impressed on his body ; and others, on Lis own 
hand-writing. Some read men's fortunes in the stars, as others have 
searched after thein in the entrails of beasts, or the flights of birds. 
Men of the best sense have been touched, moreor less, with these 
groundless horrors and presages of futurity, upon surveying the most 
indifferent works of nature. Can any thing be-more surprising than 
to consider Cicero, who made the greaiest hvure at the bar, and in the 
senate of the Roman commonwealth, and at the same time outshone 
all the philosophers of antiquity in his library and in his retirements, 
as busying himself in the college of augurs, and observing, with re- 
ligious attention, after what manner the chickens pecked the several 
grains of corn, which were thrown to them ? 


“Cum multa et varia ab’ iis soleant disputari, quibus hominum 
hee «tas, quam bestiarum tristior esse videtur, nisi aliis vita nostra 
esset terminis circumscripta, aliis animi exspectatio ; tum illud praci- 
pue notant, quod, cum ceteris animalibas prasentium tamtum malorum 
adsit molestia, homines tamen et przterili doloris cogitatione et metu 
Venturi sepissime angantar. Kt quidem anes nos intus mehercle for- 
mavit natura, et tam anxio animo quod ad futura mala, ut, si modo, 
que in singulis singnlorum atatibus cur@ versantur et a@gritudines, 
quasi in unum coacervari possent, quityee fere, frustra re timort- 
ibus, quam veris Jasus magis fuisse videretur. Quibus quidem iliud 
forsan est adjiciendum, ut vel ex iis ipsis, qua patimur mala, multa 
cogitatione prospecta, quam re percepta, magis noceant. 

‘ Ex isto autem animi ardore, quo ad futura prospicienda et ventu- 
ros casus quasi precipiendos impellimur, plurimz nascuntur artes ct 
inventa, reverd risu digna. Aliisemm manus, aliis frons et vultus 
futuri prebuerunt augurium, aliis Corpori impress note, aliis singuli 
cujusque chirographiam Aliis ex astris ducitur de rebus venturis 
conjectura, aliis e victimarum volatibus inspectio aut avium vulatibus, 
In his vero, magnis quibusdam et sapientibus viris, siquando rerum 
haturum quantuanvis leviter oculis perstringerent, aliquis saltem, nescio 
quo pacto objectus est futur: metus et angurium, Quid vero jam ipso 
Cicerone mirabilius, qui, cum summ4 laude forensi ct reipublica bene 
gerenda gloria vigeret, omnesque veteris istivs philosophia magistros 
iu Otio et ‘T'usculano illo idem antecelleret, avgurum tamen collegio 
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studiosam dedit operam, quoque pacto objecta pulli framenta devora. 
rent, religiosissime observare solebat. 
© January 25th, 1814.” 


“ Sophoclis Fragmentum. 
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“* Ah, children ! surely love is more than love, 
A name for every name, all things that move. 
’Tis death, almighty force, pain dead to joy, 
Wild pbrenzy, passion, pure without alloy, 
Fount ef domestic sweets, of virtuous ease, 
Of life, and ail that makes that Jite to please. 
Love melts each heart—he reigns beyond control, 
Waves his light wings, and feasts on every soul. 
His are the tribes, that pierce the wand'ring wave ; 
The beasts, that haunt dark dell or forest cave. 
Soar high, ye birds—ye ‘scape not winged love, 
He rules frail men below, the blest above. 
Once and again though Gods his power shall slight, 
Ev'n they the third time must decline the fight. 
In truth, and truth is never best conceal’d, 
Jove’s self to love's unwarlike shafts shall yield. 
He, without steel, rules earth, air, heaven, and sea; 
And parts in twain what Gods and men decree. 

** January 22, 1814.” 


“ Hee studia adolescentian alunt, senectutem oblectant, scecundas res 
ornant, adversis soluiinm et perfagium prabent, 


 Siquis, ocevpate vite graviori contentione relaxatd, e cutis 
aliquando et molestiis, que multe in hominum vita fortunaque ver- 
santur, quasi in portum se recipere voluerit plarimam quidem interest, 
uteaadhuc juveni vite comparata sint adjumenta, quibus et refit 
possit et sustineri «tas maturior. Sive enim virtus sit alicui in pretio, 
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sive, ut plerisque propositum est, felicitas, sive, qui optimo cuique 
yotorum finis esse solet, ut sibi dignitas, patrize autem, si liceat, utilitas 
etgloria e vita sua procedat, nihil sane mihi cogitanti occarrit, quod 
cum scientiS humaniori conferri potest. Satis enim superque omnibus 
est compertum, gqoam miaultis hoc evi spatium tristitris et laboribus 
obsideatur ; paucis autem, antequam acciderint, quo minus eveniant, 
provisum est. Quo |.)tur tempore in nobis erat, ut bene vivendi pra- 
sidia baberemus, molliores sumus, quando autem nihil jam profecerit 
consilium, tum demam steltitiam nostram, que sit, intelligimus. Ex- 
quo fit, ut quisque tere in natouram sua malit vitia, quam in seipsum 
conferre. Proinde quast parens optima nullam zgritudinum medi- 
cinam, nulla is Curarum solatia preestitisset. Illa autem, quo nihil 
amplius optai: potuit, ea dedit nobis, quibus recte adhibitis, aliquam 
saliem, s: Non oOmHeM felicttafem ficeret attingere. Dedit rationem, 
que docet optima, memoriam, iw qua omnis sita est discendi facultas, 
tum jiventionem, que adbuc in tenebris res conditas in lucem protrabit, 
judiciem denique. , ita disponuntnr inventa, at cam lepore aliquo 
inter se consentiant. Que omnia nanquam sane nobis impertita fuis- 
sent, nisi, ut ad summam nos sapientiam et virlutem perducerent. 

Excitentur igitur ista, si lateant, scintil!, quo facto, tum demum, 
qui et quales simus, inteilectum erit. Hocque in pulcherrimis pona- 
mus, ut, quainre hominum natura bestiarum prestet, in ea homo 
hominem anteceilat- Deomni autem scientia quam fructuosa sit, 
guam honesta, nemo, nisi, qui eam nesciv:t, potest dubitare. Quz 
enim singula plerisque pulcherrima videntur, ea omnia complexa est 
vera scientia, non ea quidem in argutiis posits, qualis olim erat in deli- 
ciis isti apud Aristophanem Cherephonti, sed ipsa a natura et veritate 
ducta, Quid vero? Nonne vel ipsa vitia emollit, eosque animi impe- 
tus, qui recto solent adversari, amicos virtati ex inimicis facit? Hine 
nimirum e temeritate nascitur fortitudo, e ferocitete justitia, ex invidia 
emulatio, e ealliditate denique prudentia. 

Quam misera autem ila senectus sit, necesse est ; que cum propter 
etatem corporis frui deliciis param valet, quod infirmitatis est, animi 
etiam propter ignorantiam caret voluptatibus, quod summe, ne gravius 
dicam, est stultitia. Pabulum enim est senectutis sapientia literata, 
amicos enim fatum eripuit, ztas libidines. Quocirea ad suum cujusque 
pectusest confugiendum, quo sane litteris instructo, et humanitate abun- 
danti, nullus unquam fuit aut utilior, aut jucundior conviva. Quod enim 
Tullius de Africano narrat, bunquam minus fuisse eum solam, quam 
cum solus, id de seipso doctissimus quisque potest gloriari. Quare 
igitur tanto sapienti opus est instrumento in vita comparanda societate, 
qui, omni antiquitatis copia exposita, vel intra suos parietes convivas 
tenet non modo numero sed etiam Jaude majores? Quodque Zeuxis 
Heracleotes in su4 arte prestitit; qui, com summez et absolute pul- 
chritudinis esset ducturus effigiem, sex virgines forma illustres delegit, 
ut ex singulis pulchris singula puicherrima quasi in unum transferret, 
id multo magis docto homini in vit est efficiendum. Quid vero jam 
divitiis tanto opus est sapienti, qui, ut verissima est sententia, in se 
divitias semper habet, immo neque has in casu sitas neque temporibus 
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gubernatas? Nop enim, quo plura habeas, eo eris locupletior, sed quo 
minus multis eges, et Quo minus muita in deliciis habes, que feziat for. 
tuna. Quocirca non sine causa, Xerxi, vel se fatente, detuit quiddam 
cum tamen Diogenie tam paucis sebus abundaret aliquid. Si enim 
cum constuotd et dignitate victuri sumus, pro qua omnis omnibus debet 
esse contentio, certa magis quam splendida cupienda sunt, cam git 
tanta fortune inconstantia, 

Fi igitur, qai magnam statis sue partem in studiis honestis collora. 
verit, omuia rectius procedant necesse est. Hine vita fit honesta, bine 
jucunda, hinc ilustris. Hinc, quibus vulnus aliquod a fortuna sit accep. 
tum, solatium venit et medicina. Hinc ii, qui variis officiis consirict; 
et implicati sunt, aluntur et sustinentur. Hine vera nascitur libertas, 
cujus propr.um est nulla re egere, nulli, neque homini, neque perturp. 
ationi anim saccumbere. Hinc vera ducitur virtutis ratio, hine pee- 
toris tranquillitas, cum persuasum sit, omnia patientia superari mala, et 
siquid adversi evenérit, ferendum esse potins quam querendum. Ne. 
quis igitur Casiarem miretar, qui tam, cum maxima erat milita sever- 
iias, musis tamen jnterdym vacavit, neque Alexandrum eo nomiye 
Achillem beatum putasse, Qui tulem laudis preconem haberet. Siquis 
enim bell.cas putet artes bis oliosis anteponendas esse, minuenda est 
hac opinio. Nibil enim bee illis, his autem illa multum debent. Im- 
peraiorenim, quantuanvis stt eximius, suze modopatria laudes suorum- 
que Civium vindicare potest; virl aulum sapientis opera, cum suorum 
et peregrivnorum, #qualiam et posteroium utilitatibus que versantur. 

Ones autem ca utinur pature inbecillitate, ut, nisi qua semel 
animis insederint certis temporibus continuo revocetur, pereant et in 
nihilum redeaut. Itaque, nisi nova quotidie accedant incrementa, 
etiam vetera amittuntar, fantesque marcescunt. Quamobrem perpetua 
guecam solertia adbibenda est disciplina, et videndum, ne omnem 
nobis ludorum licentiam indulgeamus, eos tantum, qui literis digni sunt, 
neque ab iis nunis abhorrent. Jam vero hoe de Jiteris jactari potest, 
quod tantam in se capiant varietatem, ut alteris alte:as excipientibus, 
slavissima ingenio uoyitas prebeatur, IJoter enim Jegendun, seinper 
aliquid nescio quo pacto menti objicitur, quod singuli cujusque fortune 
se accommodat, sepsiique aniggs erigitur, et sua, siqua sint, incom- 
moda vel parvi facit vel obliviscitar. 

Alier praterea est locus cautionis, ne, qui invictam se a labore 
prexstiterit, a voluptate vincatur, qua, tanquam ipsa mortalis cum 
injortal; sapientiad pugnae videtur. Cum enim omnibus twin 
precipue sapientibus nihil indignius est, quam ita vivere aliquem, ut 
si ad nibil agendum natus esset.- Quis enim in vita datwr locus 
ineruix, quis non alacritati? Quod igitur de Enea, de Thetidis hho 
poete finxerunt, quorum altar Didonis jllecebris superatis, alter Calyp- 
sonis ad patriam festinarunt, id singuliia vita audeamus. [st evim 
sapientia nobis et parens et petria, Quo cam perventum foerit, wm 
demum intellectum erit, Quam similis eorum vita sit exsilio, qui aut 
rectum non vident, aut videntes paruarfaciuat. Pergamus igitur, et 
Piinianum illud semper animis insculptum teneamus,- ‘ ompe scilicet 
tempus perire, quod studio alicui non impertitur.” Unus enim digs, 
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qui cum sapientia et philosophii divisus fuerit, vel immortalitati sese, 
et unde sit, ignoranti anteponendus est. 
« January 19, 1814.” 


Our readers, we are persuaded, will thank us, for transcribing 
another prize Essay of this able student, on a subject of general 
jnterest—Te Praise op Honowrapre Poverry. 


HONESTAZ PAUPERTATES LAUS, 


** Quem tu sub alma, Pauperies, casi, 
Amplexa, casto nutrieris sinu, 
I}lum neque ad fluctus vocabit 
Aura dolos meditata, nautam ; 


«¢ Neque empta merces crimine principem 
Vestibit ostro ; martia nec ducem - 
Tropzxa, nec frondens oliva 
Cinget honos ; sed inermis ztas 


‘* Fauno et choreis tradet agrestibus, 
Vallisque, custos nota puertiz 
Mulcebit infractze senectec 
Canitiem, placidasque rugas. 


«© O Nympha, sacrorum incola saltuum, 
Tecum, loquaces ciica avium domos 
Et fontium insomnes susurros | 
Tempus agam, Dryadumque sedeg 


“* Sub imminenti tegmine rupiam 

Sero revisam vespere, et immemor 
Splendoris, oblitusque cure 
Sorte fruar potiore regum. 


*€ Quo more priscos aurea secula 
Finxere divos, taque, Pelasgia 
Firmasse narraris javentam, 
Gente rudes agitante cultus. 


« Felix, recessus inter amabiles 
Qui pace floret! Sive jacens humi 
Percurrat antiquis avorum ‘ 
Nomina perpetuata fagis ; 


«* Seu feriato deditus otio, 
Myrtosque carpens et fragiles rosas 
Parvos rubescenti coronet 
Flore lares, humilis sacerdos, 


*¢ Ergo uda coli paseua roribus 
Apiransque odores hortus, et arbores 
De rupe pendentes, et antra - ’ 
Pumicibuys laqueata vivis 
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** Anni salutant perpetuas vices 
Frogum ministras Dives ager tamet, 
Tellusque, sub colo faventi 
Fronde nova redimita turget. 


*€ Ergo labores nunc bene providus 
Commiittit arvis, vel saturas oves 
Per praia conpellens avena 
Mota petit fruticeta ventis. 


** Nunc larga fraudat jugera messibus 
Fructusque ramis pinguibus invidet ; 
Aut ille decerpens aprici 
Verisopes, nova fraga portat, 


** Vel serta, Flore numera, Phylilidis 
Ad mulctra, sylvis et grege testibus. 
Nec cortici insculptos amores 
‘Tempus edit memorique saxo. 


*€ O quid soluto pectore letius ? 
Naa pauca desunt pauca petentibus, 
Cureque visure tyrannuos 
- Stramincos fugiunt penates. 


** Quivis sub umbra spes datur et metus 
Permittere auris pretereuntibus ; 
Nec failit incautos futuri 
Lene jubar properantis hore. 


‘« Hic forte rostris aptior et foro 
Liogu@ coruscet prodiga fulmina 
Regesque vel regum ministros 
Increpet. Ille paterna ferro 


‘* Aratra mutans querat Ibericos 
Inter triumphos funera. Me juvet 
Cum Pane sylvestrique Musa 

Innocuz sociasse vitz 


«* Parvos honores. Me tenere nuees 
Et mala pascant, non procul a foco 
Rudi reclinatum sedili, 
Mente dies revocante lztos, 


«* Dum vernat xtas blanda, nimis cito 
Lapsura. Tristis quid sapientia 
Prodest, quid imipendentis xvi 
Sollicitas aperire portas ? 
*¢ May 20, 1812." 


The ode, on the destruction of Moscow by fire is highly spirited, 
and has considerable merit. And the epigrammatic lines in Greek 
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and Latin, to Buonaparte, flying from his army, are neat and well- 
timed. The Addenda to this elegant collection has merit of a 
different nature, and prove the possession of diversified talents by the 


author. 


* ADDENDA. 
March 24th. 


« It has been a custom long established at Cambridge, that, on 
each of what are called the tyipos days,when the degrees taken in the 
Senate-house are confirmed, two copies of verses should appear on the 
same paper with the names of the new-created bachelors. Having 
been appointed to write one of these poems sincé my other exercises 
went to the press, [ thought it might be as well to add it to this little 
collection, and, at the same time, a translation of that masterly 
epitaph on Mr. Pitt by Mr. Canning. This last was an unsuccessful 
exercise, done in the limited time of four hours, at an examination 
for an University scholarship in April 1813. 

‘‘ In thechoice of my subject for these verses, which is entirely 
optional, I was induced to take the two political debating societies at 


Cambridge ; and chiefly because,, in consequence of the recent’ 


establishment of a new one, much interest on this head had been ex- 
cited in the university. 

“ As to my plan, I have endeavoured in the first part of these 
verses, to represent five characters, common in most political meet- 
ings ;—the first, a man of some show of eloquence, affecting the 
minister of state, and much looked up to by the society ; the second 
a man, who comes prepared to make his maiden speech, and breaks 
down ; the thirda tiresome proser, who wearies out the hearers ; the 
fourth a buffoon, who turns every thing to a jest ; the fifth a man of 
confused ideas, who causes an explanation to be called for, and a sub- 
sequent altercation. After this I introduce a description of an anniver- 
sary dinner, 

“* So far, while speaking in my own character, I have carefully 
abstained from all personality, and nearly so from local allusions, most 
of the lines being applicable to any debating society whatever. What 
follows in the shape of a dream is merely local, The two societies 
are represented in the persons of an old Jandlady and a young one, 
who had previously lived in her service. They meet in the street and 
quarrel. The undergraduates are the mob, who take different sides, 
and the seniors of the university, who are in general averse to these 
societies, are represented by the grave tutor, who orders both forth- 
with to jail. In this part there is frequent allusion to the rise of the 
new society. This was in consequence of a candidate for admission 
being blackballed, on which a part of the old society wi hdrew and 
formed the new one. In this part all isto be considered as said by 
the characters, nothing by me. 

** With respect to the mottoes, the two first may be supposed to 
delineate the sentiments of the senior part of the university, the third, 
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that of the undergraduates. The two first may be understgog a9 
spoken by the ‘ Preelector gravitate severus." 

« «Ves, yes, it is you that have tutored them in all this spouting 
and cackle, that makes my lecture-room always so thin, and teaches 
the young mento say ‘ I wont’ to their tutors ; though I know this 
that when I was an undergraduate all our retoric was bawling out for 
our commons, or squaring @+ 0." 

“© € What. a dwarf like you to affect the grenadier,’ 

‘* As many unusual words and proverbs occur, in order to save the 
reader the trouble of referring too frequently to his dictionary, I hayg 

ubjoined a kind of glossary, ‘ 
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‘© Arntstornanes, Rane, 1072, 


e Longos tmilaris, ab imo 
Ad summum, tolus moduli Lipedalis. 
** Hor. Sat. 11. 3.308. 


«¢ Ephraim Suds.—* Why, I must be made an orator on ; indeed [ 
did speechify once at a vestry, concerning new lettering the church 
buckets, and came off 'cately enough ; but I want to speak speeciies, 
as I tell you, at our meetings, about politics, and peace, and ade 
drcsses, and the new bridge, and al! them kind of things.’ 


“ Foore'’s Orator. Act I. Scene 1, 


** Mos meus est, et erit, post templa et sobria pocla, 
Qualia sunt Musis ita chara, ut quis putet istis 
Parnassi costas birsutas frondibus, unde hic 
Tam mire sapiens coquitur liquor ; Ut redeam ad rem,— 
Mos meus est fora per vicosque errare, Deus quo- 
-cunque rapit ; nam cuique Deus fit dira libido. 
Hic mihi, dum meditor, Godofredus quid docet Hermann, 
Quid seopulos Bos semper arans, Quique urget aratra 
Scheferns, in patrem mirf vitulus pietate ; 
Et loca acu tango corrupta, fidelis amicus 10 
Obvins it, clamans. ‘ Bipedum carissime, ve tu, 
‘ Quid facis? IJpsa vocat te nocte hac Curia. Magtii 
‘ Res agitur ; seu, uwecne putes, quod publica detent 
* Munia Papigolis.” Ego ad hec, * Res nulla vetabit, 
Me licet exspectent tres quartum, lndere qujcum 
In tabulis pictis, et coend fallere poctem.' 
‘* Pergitur ad limen ; miseentur publica verba. 
Mandanius laqueas Proctori et verbera ; donec 
Majestate manus jubet alta silentia ginne 
Vir gregis, omne sedet mutum pecus, Haud ego mallem 2@ 
Ludos hic ulles sapus spectasse. Premuniur 
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[ndoctus doctusque simul, cultumque professus 
‘Trossulus, in statione comis hzrentibus apta ; 
Stercoreus venit hic, stabulis catulisque relictis, 
Vulpem sectatus, contusns ce@stibus ie. 
Hic spatiosus homo est doliari ventre rotundus, 
Sese aliquem credens; hic tantum (rama figure 
Unctis incomptus braccis ; cui deinde subibit, 
Qui nimios tetigit calices, jactantior Anco 

“ Nane mihi, Musa, velim,memores, quo turbine lingue 3Q 
Contulerint animos, Namque hi sunt vestra propago, 
Aonices, vestris calamistis semper inurunt 
Sermones, quanquan pedibus wumerisque solutos. 

‘* Non nemo surgit, cui (parcite risibus) opplet 
Charta pugillaris dextram, quia volt imitari 
Regum tetrarchas. Nuone quercus crede Petasgas 
Dicere, nunc tripodes Clarios. Namaque omuia novit, 
Que sint, qua fuerint, que mox ventura trahantor, 
Atque Chao numerat pugnas et fosdera, credens 
Non sibi se genitum, lati sed Gnibus orbis. &9 
Antithetas rasas, trutinataque commata ructat, 
Continuatque tropes plures phalerataque dicta, 
Omuia magna loquens, gestitque disertus haberi. 
Novit, guid prothesis, quid possit epenthesis, omnes 
Meandros novit, pict et tectoria lingux, 
Sigua scyphis velut incladens, testesque frequentes 
Magnidicus laudat, Burkum, prolemnque Chathany ; 
Cailida enim est odio Vulpes imitata leonem. 
Sed parvai in multo est, tunica ut pulcberrima tarpi 
Strata super vetula, cui frons madet illita fece, 50 
Dum specie quondam deceptus clamat amator. 
‘ Vestem amo, sed vestis non fartam, Vive valeque.’ 
Euge tamen belleque vocat per transtra Juventus. 
Stulta, theatrales opera. Quam pulchra locutas ! 
Considet hic oleo tranquillior, Incipit alter. 


‘* Non ita et ille, ferens sermones nocte paratos ; 
Nec primos Lucina beabit prole labores, 
[feu sors, semper eras crudelis, semper iniqua, 
Uludens hominum rebus, Sed molta minantis 
bt praeclara fuit valtus ; speratque repente 60 
Prodire orator, Felix, modo semper haberet 
Dimidium, quicapit! At incipit, et cito promit 
Ours yev, sicut homo, cui sit constrictior alvus, 
Obtotu figit laquear, quod, sidera tanquam, 
Descripsit radio, Coghlano* precipiente, 
Ipse domi; hic reges ponens, hic foedera regum. 
Luin falsas tassesaccersit,plarimaqauehem hem atquehem hem. 





* Vide Coghlani Mnemonica. 








—— 
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Perfricat os, mungit, que nulla est stiria nasi. 

Tum aurvos tenues culpat capitisque dolorem, 

Et latices poscit, quos jussa focaria vergit 

Ilia contendens risu, quasi flUumine flumen 

Eloquii aucturus neque vero proficit hilam, 
Abrodens ungues crudos stomachatus Apollo. 

Quem deludificans aliquis, ‘ Quam te, puer, ut sis 
‘ Vitalis, metuo; cui linguz tanta facultas 

* Ante pilos rerumque venit prudentia velox, 

* Ne tibi sit fatam Demosthenis et Ciceronis !' 


** Suscipit hune alter, exantlans plenius hora 
Infabre sculptos sermones et sine nervis, 
Ut preco, reddensve puer dictata magistro. 
Persolas nugas, ni forte quid aptius exit, 
Surreptum e Scotiz thesauris. More Lyzi, 
Sperat enim, verbis quod reddent tewpora vires ; 
Lucernasque in sole adhibet, nunc putidus ipsam 
Expellens furca rationem, nunc resonantes 
Ingeminaus scloppos, dum in rugis milic redibit 
* Libertas.” Tamen bec et multo plura locutus 
Clepsydras poscit plures pulmoneus heros, 


** Interea jacet bic porrectus lumina somno, 
Stertitque incoxans, Legit alter pubiica scripta, 
Vel dentes penna levat. ¢ Heu! Natura,’ ait alter. 
* Quid me alio poscis ?' meditans stomachi lupientis 
Delenire fameiu, et rediens post pempor. pleaus, 
Incusat medi+i calices ventremque solutam. 


** Surgit ad bos, caflens bene vertere seria ludo, 
Alis subnixas, sparso ore salesque protervos 
Metitur modio, voces quacunque moneta et 
“‘Pnpara youPowayy fingens. Hic, siquid amanum 
Venerit in buccam, et fabellas narrat aniles, 
Effeetasque sapit leges jurisque medullas, 

Potu plara vomens, et colligit auribus wscas 
Jam saturis, seque ut miretur turba, laborans, 
Omnia transformat faciem in miracula rerum. 


‘« Alter adest, durit involvens sensa loquelis, 
Rerum desultor, atque omnia miscet in unum, 
Fians simul et sorbens. Medium pro fine locatur, 
Finis promedio. Rerum confundit acervos, 
Frontibus adversis secum pugnantia pangens. 


*« © Te revoca ai verbum,’ conclamant unus et alter. . 
* Que loqueris, Chaos est. Quo res hec pertinet atque hac : 
* ko vodum in scirpo! Ipse tu te cuspide figo.’ 
Tum vero in quantos se contortuplicat orbes ! 
Quam anctat Jabiis, caperata fronte severus ! 
Prob Dit! sub pugnis plutei trepidant scapulares.* 


——— 


yult, quod 





* « © Servus scapularis’ quod Plautianum est, idem 





scapulares’ derivamus. 
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© Ergo tu istad ais? Vivo tibicommodus. At si 
* Nos ita compelles, non compellabor inultus, 

‘ In te extra verbum peccabo, scommate l:esus. 

‘ Scire tuum nihil est. Mendose colligis.” © si 
In terris Heraclitus! Jam parceret istis 

Jnvitus, credo, lacrymis, dum parta tuentur, 
Dum penitus pugnant, et litem lite resolvunt. 
Parturit hic conira. Tumet ille medullitus ardens 
Respondere prior, ruditque pedaria turba, 

Cornua quod vincatque tubas. Sedet ALolus arce 
Kt premit irato luctantes turbine ventos. 


** Solvitur extemplo coetus clamore secundo, 
Puncta ferunt vulgus. Turbz sententia vincit. 
Proxima festa dies. Male conciliata parantar 
Prandia cum vinis et piscibus urbe petitis. 

‘Tum curve in mensas anime atque edentula pocla 
Ilia deripiunt doliis fructusque tracidant. 
Depositis curis, grecatur saucia Musa. 

Nec canis a corio desistit. Praedicat alter 

Alterius famam. Nemo minor est Cicerone. 

Nec credi labor est. Res est ita credula vinum. 
Mollibus auricalis fiant oracula laudes. 

Deinde oritur lepide libertas vernula lingue, 

‘Tum joca, tum cantus Musis et Apolline digni. 


Et Rex, ‘ En miseris brevis est hic fructus homullis. 


‘ Damnose bibite,’ inquit, et incubuere cohortes. 
Tum calices truncos, multo jam mane, virosque 
Labentes, lapsos, lapsuros ordine nullo 

Cernere erat, culpa late dominante magistra. 
Nos tenuit vinctos, sub mensa, crapula somno. 


**Tum vero (horresco referens, nam somnia vera 


Post mediam noctem) species certissima rerum 
Objicitur menti, vicisque videtur in ipsis 

[nter anum et pupam consurgere rixa procacem. 
Non aliam ob causam, nisi quod meritoria avare 
Deseruit vetulz ancilla, novosque penates 
Incolit, et quastis rationem exercet eandem : 
Hinc odia et surgunt ira subito capitales, 


Hinc probra, et verba ad caveam spectantia summam. 





637 


120 


130 


140 


Lav 


«© Anus———=* Dii te eradicent, que sic mihi vana minatis, 


‘ Pigmentisque ornas frontem, neque parcius 2quo 
‘Laudas, quicquid habes venale, gradusque molestos 


*Grandis, quod paucos nostre paulo ante farine, 
* Dives pollicitas, lactasti, Quin age schaeno 





servus semper contusus, unde nos paulo fortasse audacius ‘plutei 
Similiter Butierus in loco celeberrimo, 


«© And pulpit, drum ecclesiastick.’ " 
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‘Tilita, turpi hornum quadrante extrude Falernum, 
‘Hospita, fac, vappis sis et nebulonibus zdes. 160 
‘ Nostra domus pura est, prensosque in crimine tanquam 
‘ Serpentes refugit. Vestra se jactet in aula 
* Perfidus civoyess,* cogens sub signa novella 
‘ Pantolabum scurram Nomentanamque nepotem.’ 
‘* Puella.—* Ad restim tibi res, sapientun) octava, reyertit, 
* Nostra omnis lis est. Multo plurus sumus.* Atte 
* Quisque odit, vinurn ut fugiens, sycophanta meraca, 
*Jiicet ad corvos, Acheruntis pabula, At unde 
‘Tanta fides meriti? nisi quod fiducia crevit, 
‘Hic fore vel nusquam, qux qu:erit quisque viator. 
* Sed dolor unius Danaos pervenit ad omnes, 
‘ Et fragili frustra sperans illidere dentem 
*Offendis solido, Neque qauenquam impune lacesses 
* Posthac, nec frandes quisquan) patietur insultus, 
* Nec deridicula et turpis factidia nasi. 
‘‘Terpus erit quo tu, que nunc excludis honestos, 
‘ Pallanta intactum permagno optaveris emptum, 
* Mutatam sortem deserto in limine plorans.’ 


« Concurrit vulgus animum clamore fatentes. 

‘ Hanccine an hanc sequeris ? subeas alternus, oportet.’ 180 
Adsunt, formido decectornm et nebulonum, 

Proctores, prytanesque, ct catera prima viroram., 

‘Tum praleetor ait quidam. gravitate severus, 

‘© * Ambas inscribosceleri. Quz justior arma 
‘Sumpsit, scwe netas. Hee Scylia est, illa Charybdis ; 
‘Par diis invisam. Freenis bine lapsa juventus, 

‘ Ante aunos homines, monitoribus ardet iniqua. 

* Hine omnis morbt causa est, morumque malorum 

‘ Messis me insanam conc:nnans; qualiter olim, 

‘ Diggoriot ante focum grandes imitante cothurnos, 190 
‘ Res male-processit dominis, operaeque diurne. 

‘Sic modo jam nucibus positis puer, esca flagelli, 

‘ Rana bovem sequitur ; quarens, cur aareat von sint 
‘Secla; quid annonam incendit; sea neene tyranni 
‘Jure occidantur, Priscum est parere magistris. 

‘ Priscum est Newtonum callere et dogmata Locki, 

‘ Quaque malun est nescire, velut bellaria pastas 

‘ Fastidit pernas stomachus carnemque bovinsm. 


ier ee ee eens eee ene en nisappectinntenlie ed 
* « « Nay though the treach’rous tapster, Thomas, 
Hangs a new Angel two doors from us, 
As fine as dauber's hand can make it, 
In hopes some stranger may mistake it, 
We think it both a shame and sin 
To quit the trae old Angel ian.’ Swift.” 
t ** Vide* All the World's a Stage.’ 
= “ Anglice, ‘ Why are not payments made in bullion ?’ " 
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¢ Quod satis est, sibi quisque sapit, neque curat haberi 
*Grecus homo, totusqtre aliena negotia settans 200 
¢Excutitur propriis ; £ O Jupiter optime,’ quis non 
¢Exclamaret avus ? Videas, quo pertinet ista 

‘ Pracoquis ambitio Bucex, cum volt imitari 

‘ Rudentes asinas, et ovantes gutture corvos,’ 


« Fit turba, atque ambas lapidas et saxa loquentes 
Lictores rapiunt ad dira ergastula. Somnis 
Excussus, voveo Diis depellentibus agnam, 

Deinde ad haram titubo, temulenta de grege porcus. 


GLOSSARY. 

1, Templa et sobria pocla: chapeland tea, Chapel being about 
half past five in the afternoon, and tea following soon after, will 
bring the evening walk to near seven, the hour at which these soe 
cieties meet. 

4. See a poem written in Latin by some Italian, entitled “ Laudes 
Thea.” 

6. An allusion to a line in the ninth book of Virgil. 

7. Hermann: a pioddiog German critic, on whom Person wrote 
asatirical epigram. 

8, Bos: another German, whose works have been edited, and 
swelled out to an enormous size, by Schefer. 

10. Loca acu tango corrupta: ** while I patch together as with a 
needle ; a phrase peculiar to the slang of critical writers, 

15. Tres quartum ludere quicum in tabulis piclis : ‘* to make up a 
rubber at whist ;" a strong proof of the zeal of the speaker, who, 
with true patriotism, breaks. a private contract to perform his publie 
duties, 

10, Publica verlta : “ common conversation and civility.” 

17. Mandamus laqueos proctori et verbera ; “ we vote a halter and 
cat of nine tails for the proctor.” Nothing is more common, 

19. Ginnee vir gregis : “ the bell-wether of the motley groupe.” 

215( Ludos his ullos : ‘* any stage play.” 

22. Cultumque professus trassulus: ‘* the man of fashion affect- 
ing gaiety.”” 

24, Stercoreus : ** smelling of the stable.” 

20. Doliari ventre rotundus : * with caghike paunch rotund.” 

27. Sese aliquemcredens : ‘* not thinking small beer of himself.” 

27. Trama figura + * the mere skeleton ofa shape.” 

28. Unctisincomptus Lraccis : ‘uncouth with greasy small-clothes,” 

29. Jactantior: Anco: ‘* Ancus is mentioned’ asa braggart: by 
Virgit in-** jactantior Ancus.” 

32. Galamistiris semper inurunt’: “ tutn with yout curling irons.” 

34. Non nemo: ‘* may be understood either as a mere individual, 
as aman of importance. 

35, Pugillaris : * filling the hatd:” 

30. Regum ietrarchas : the prime ministers of state,” 

30. Quercus Pelasgus : “ oaks of Dodona.”” 

$8. Aline of Virgil. 





40. Non sili se genitum: “ born to bea public character,” 
41,» Antithetas rusas: “refined antithesises.” - : 
$). Zeta aae commata ructat : ** he belches forth even-balanced 
eae fends Oe 
- ”Phalaratequa dicta; ** gorgeous expressions,” literally, wots 
equipped in all their trappings. | | 
_. 44, Quid prothesis, quid posset epenthesis.: figures of rhetoric. 
45. Tectoria: ‘ white-wash,.” ’ 
40. Signa scyphis velut includens : ** as one carving devices on plate.” 
46. ‘* Testesque frequentes magnidicus laudat : * he quotes titmerons 
authorities,’ another plirase out of the critical slang. 
48, Astuta ingenum vulpes imitata leonem, Horace. 
49. Multum in parvo, Horace, ~~ * ' 
62. Aproverb.., “1 like the dish byt not the pudding, my se 
to you” 
53. Euge: ‘f bear, hear.” 
54. Thedtrales opere : ‘ hirelings, engaged to applaud a new play 
or actor.” 
55. Oleo tranquillior: “ more composed than oil.” 
56. Sermones nocte paratos: ** a speech made over night,” 
60. Speratque repente prodire orator: ** he flatters himself he'shall 
. seaye)the.rogm orator complete.” 
, O1,, Dimidium gui.ceepit hatet. Horace. 
"3. Ovds yeu: not a grunt,” \ Aristophanes, . 

, Ot. Gaclique meatus descrifent radio, Virgil. | 
66. Cat Cedi! fetches in his ‘itr Art’ of Memory, the 
,obastianing ont a.room into so, many parts, and affixing a_partictler 

"sa or ait each pat’? by. Which’ He ‘the fentiner will on 
ping intgany,room and looking at that part, récal readily the meaning 

. BS: puts on a bold countenance, of, pretends to wipe his 
nase when there is nQ icicle flopending.. nye ; 

70. Focaria vergit: ‘ which the kitchéh maid pours out for him.” 
yo G@%, Hilums ‘a jot.” | 

93, Stomuchatus Apollo; this wiseacre overcome with disgust.” 

74. Deludificans ; ‘* making game of.""" 7° 

. 74. Quam te, puer, ut sis vilalis, metuo: “how dpprehensive | 

am, child, for your safely.” | Mii hes 4 

76. Ante pilos: ‘‘ before your beard.” ‘ 

77. Eloquio sed uterque perit orator. Juvenal, 

78. Ezantlans; ‘‘ drawing out.” Ss 

79. “ Sentences deyoid of spirit, and manufactuted in an anwork- 
man-like manner,” : | 

80. Like the town-crier, or some school-boy saying off , is lesson 
to his master.” ) , yA 

81. Persolas nugas: ‘ downright nonsense.” 

82. Serreptum e Scotia thesauris: *¢ filched out of the Edinburgh 

review.” r 

84. Lucernasque in sole adhibet : “ he'll hold you a lanthorns! 
moon-day.” 
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84. Putidus : “ ptagmatica).” | 

95. Expellens furca rationem : transporting common sense for life.” 

96. Scloppos: a word expressing by its sound, its meaning ; called 
py sailors, binnacle words, bombastic expressions, or jaw-breakers, 
which they offer to chalk up on the binnacle. 

86. Ja rugas mille redibit libertas : “‘ while the word liberty comes 
éver a thousand times,” a metaphor taken from the wrinkles of a 
woman's garment. This line in particular, as well as the whole of 
this passage, is a delineation of the mob ofators too frequent in our 

s. 
es. Clepsydris poscit plures: calls for more time to speak.” ‘“* And 
pow would J add, (but I see the uplifted hammer,) five minutes 
being slower and no more, which time is determined by a watch, 
Mr. President, anda hammer.” Old Woman's Magaxine. p. 180. 

88. Pulmoneus: “ long-winded.” 

0. Stertitque incozans : he snores, sitting cross-legged.” 

90. Publica scripta: ** the paper of the day.” 

Q1. Dentes penna levat: ‘* picks his teeth.” 

02. Lupientis: ‘* ravenous as a wolf,” 

93. Plenus: ‘ crop-full.” 

93. Post tempora: * after long absence.” 

04. Medici calices: ‘* the apothecary's purging-dose.”” This he 
does to extenuate his long absence, the calls of nature being the only 
legitimate pretext for leaving the room. 

(6, dlis subrixus sparsoore: ‘* with arms a-kimbo, and distended 
mouth,” - 

96. Salesque proterves metitur modio: ‘* he measures out to themy 
his jests by the bushel.” 

97. Voces quacungue monela et enpara youforayn fingens: * coin- 
ing words on any st@mp, and expressions tacked together as by a ‘pail."™ 

90. Venerit in buccam: ‘‘ comes into his brain.” 

100. ‘‘ Is deep read in obsolete statutes and the very marrow of 
jurisprudence.” 

101. Potu plura vomens: a proverb in derision of a man who ex- 
aggerates and tells what he hears or reads with additions of his own. 

105. Rerum desultor: ‘* skipping from one thing to another.” 
Ovid has desultoramoris; the meta;hor is takén from the dragoor 
who has two horses, and rides them by turns. 

105. Omnia miscet in unum ; shakes up all his argaments together 
in a sack.” 

106. Flans simul et sorbens: breathing and drawing breath at once.” 
A proverb in derision of a man who contradicts himself. 

109, Te revoca ad derbum : confine yourself, Sir, to the question 
before the house,” 

111. En nodum in seirpo: ‘‘ a kwot ina balrush.” This is a pro- 
verb intimating you make a difficulty where there is none, a bualrusts 
being perfectly smooth. 

Nar we tua te cuspide figo : “‘ I combat you with your own afga- 
nts, Sir.” 


Appenpix, Antisac. Revigw, 1814. Yx 
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812. Secontortuplicot: “he writhes-himself.” 

113. Ductat labus: “ eeheneey enue, 

113. Caperatd : **f 

114, Pluses scapulares: ** the thumped tables.” 

135. ee ee f oe do =n mean to . say 80, do you, 
Sir? >. 

115. Vivo titi commodus : adh | wish to be on | good terms with 

ay 
, 116. Non compellabor inultus:> I'd have yoo! know, Sir, I wont 
be attacked in this.manner witl» impunity.”. > 

417. Inte extra verlum peecabay * Pit. havea ‘more practical re- 
dress, Sir, than words can give. . 

. 288) Seive tuum nihil est > ‘wht is your ipse-dixit.” 

118, Mendose colligis . ‘‘ you make a false-inference." 

320, Parta tuentur : ** while eacindefends this offspring.” 

121. ‘* While they oe in good beep and settle one dispute by 
snother,"* 

122. Parturit hic contra: “ this man is breeding a reply.” : 

123. Pedaria tarba: ‘' the’ voters \who dont..speak ;" the mere 
ayes and noes» »The' Roman senate used ‘te divide into owe paris, .as 
is sometimes now-done at county meetings ; hence those who merely 
went from side to side were called pedaru, from pes, .a foot. 

124. Rudit quod vincat :-** brays loudersthan?” >< : 

‘ud. A parody: on Virgil's ““eelsa: setiet.Aelus ance.” 

-127. Puncta ferant vuigus): ‘the anultivade prevail." : The 
‘Romans used to vote by points being. made in apiece of praptss as 
‘is den’ now: ix: the: chape}-bilis at Cambaidge.:: Rn — 
“carry their point.” : 

($264 Hebta: dies: (iabeceniibechaney dinner.” JOY 

¢ 128. Alale-conciliata:. “ procured at wens sates . This I can séy 
ftom sad experience. - 

» 82g. Urbe petits: procured from town." » .. 

130. Curve'in mensas anime: * soulsimbrated iarglatieny,” 

» 800:\ Bdentula pocla:. very old wine.;" literally, ** se old as to 
have lost all its teeth.” s 
* 132: Griecatur saucia musa: ‘* the muse, intonicated devel” 

. 333. Nee canis @ coria: a proverb answering tothe English one, 
** the tradesman still smells of the shop.” 

133. Preedicat alterius famam:. ** each one blazons forth: the 
Other's glory.” 1 believe this is common at most public mpetings:: 

136. »'* Flattery' is gospel to delicate ears.’’ 

1374 Kernnla =<‘ fisppant.” 

139. This is an allusion to the heathen agement for drinkin 7. He- 
rodotus mentions some nations that used to: produce»ian human 
skull an the-table, wiith-the president, taking im his:band, said. 
viv nal tigwio, iceeat vie aroSame recite. » However, in: these. en- 
lightened ages, nothing issmore:common than for, the:host ‘to ‘say ‘0 


his .gueste, ‘* come, gentemen, its getting dae, Jet.us. make the 
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most of our time.” . Ihave been: witness :to this: myself several. 
times. 
139. Rer: ‘the president.” Horace mentions the reg vini, 

141. Calices truncos: “* broken glasses.” 

141. Multa jam mane: “* the morning being now well advanced.” 
143+ Culpa late dominante magistra: ‘‘ excess being the ont at 
the day.’ 

144. Crapula: “ repletion." | 

148. Pupam procacem :~** a malapert miss.” 

149. Nisi quod meritoria avare deseruit vetule anci/ia: but that 
" being chambermaid, had left the hotel of the covetous old hag.” 

52, Capitales: ‘‘ deadly.” 

158. Verbaad caveam spectantia summam: “language only fit 
for the gods in the gallery.” 

154. Dii te eradicent: * may the gods tear thee up by the rant.” 

155. Pigmentis : rouge." 

156. Gradusque molestos grandis : ‘‘ and strattest with a conceited 
gait.” , 
eook5 7, Nostra paulo ante faring: ‘‘ lately of our society\;" this is 
‘an allusion to those who left the old society for the new. 7? 

158. Lactasti » ‘* cajoled ;” literally milked over..« > + 

158. Scheeno =: an sil extracted from the bulrush,": axed only by 
the very lowest order.of women at Rome. 

159. Turpi: hornum quadrante. extrude falernure: uf get rid. of 
»ydur this year's claret fora mere dirtysfarthing:"’ > This.is: an. allego- 
ricabalinsion to the spirit)of opposition; which,:as it lowers «the: date 
sin.conches, soxit, in this cas¢, reduced! the: original: “er of; seven 
shillings for non attendance to three shillings. niog u 

160. ‘* Make yourself a house of cali torevety rake, iahdoneanb. . 
Before the separation, :it»was/custonary. tO admit. none. init .thiei so+ 
ciety but men of exemplary characters and severe lives-+this:is::alla- 
ded to in the four following lines: since that, I believe noone, ‘hiow - 
ever exceptionable, has been rejected ateither society.) / 
| 462: Vestra se jaciet in qula: a parody-on Virgil's ila se jactes in 
aula A2olus. 

143. Perfidus: ova bog: it is. common:in all. trades for the faumen 
to'set up. for himself after a certain time, if dissatisfied ;. and. parti- 
cularly among publicans for the tapster, or head-waiter to) do this 
eatier having saatried the chamber-maid. 

163. 9 sub signa novella: “‘ pressing into this new service.” 

164. A line of Horace, meaning-any low worthless characters, 

165. Sabientum octava: av ironical ea tterTrap- ‘f you. army 
Feicrve to the seven-wise men.” : 

0966 0 Restim> “ a halter.” 

» »1 6G; Nosiraomnis lis est :.‘‘ its a hundred to. ene in our favor.” 

“12 106. Multo plures sumus: this i¢-actually the case. 

© 907. Vinumeut fugiens:: “as wine going off.” 

o8) 109%: Sycophanta meraca :>‘* em double-distilled old syeophant. 
y 2 
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168. Tlicet ad corvos: * you aay, ga be! hanged.” A commm 
execration among the Greeks and -Romapsy... ., 

18. Acheruntis patala: anterma of Aeproach to-an, old person, 
** you fodder for the sexton.’ 

170. “ That those accommodations,’ looked for by every traveler, 
were to be met with hereat your house, or no where 5” an allusion to 
the fastidiusness of the old society, which, fearing no, apposition, like 
4 saucy landlord, rejected strangery atits own caprice. 

171. This isa line of Ovid; the next, line, and -half of the one 
after, are Horace’s: an aliusion to the cajeqoire camidetns whose re- 
pulse gave fise to the new society: 4 4 

173. Offendis solido: 4‘ you hit against a. rock.” 

174. Fraudes : “ your impositions.” 

175, “ Nor the mockery and disdain of your ugly sneer.” 

177. Aline of Virgil;‘in allusion again,to the teyected candidate. 

180, Suleasalternus: ‘* you must take one side or the other,” 

“TS! -Deeoctorum et nelulonum: “ spendthrifts and protligates:” 
the frst, is a metaphor taken from a cook who overboils the meat, 

' 782. “ ‘Phe proetors, magistrates, aud other seniorities, and heads 
of houses.” 

185. Preelector: “ a tutor.” 

184," Am fas wesoribe scelert’ 4 x charge ait both with malprae 
tices,” 7 

186. Par Mie invisueme «<4 ‘ernie’ pain.” sac 

186, Freenig lapse ;)‘‘-shppivg the bridle.” 

187. /nigua:.** ungovemable.”") » 

18g, Meimsanum toncinnars: making me fit for Bedlam.” 

- 190.| Diggonio!;. Diggory was a spouting butler, who deranged all 
the domestic economy of thei family-y -bis mania ‘fer aciing ; he is 
represented as brandishing) the carving Knife, when! waiting at table, 
in the character of, Alexantlet.; as sawing a hole in the kitchen floor, 
t9 make a trap-door in it fora stage j and fastening up the housemaid 
in the oven, to.represent Juliet in her coffin, 

Lot. Opere diurne ; ** the daily routine of -business.” 

102. Nucibus positis: ‘ having dismissed his toys.” 

1902. Esca flagelli: ‘* the banquet of the rod,’ 

193. Rana bovem sequitur: “ being but a frog, tenitates the Ox ; 
an allusion ‘to the fable.” : 

_ 193. Cur aurea non sint seoula: why this is not the golden age.” 
This play on the word awrea will hold goodin every language. 

104. Quid anronam incendit +“ what makescorn ¥o dear *” 

195. Priseum esti) ‘tis out of date,” ; 

106. Newtonum caliere: ‘ to be deep read in Newton.” | 

197. Velut belaria pastus fastidit pernas stomachus carnemque bevi- 
nam: “just asa stomach'cloyed with gingerbread, ean’t touch your 
good wholesome beef and bacon.” 

200. Grecvus homo: ‘* aprofound Grecian," «~ 

2032 /Preecoquis :ambitie » t this ‘prematare ambition of ther 
the chaps ;" the metaphor of pritsstels is taken from truit forced 
before the natural seasoa. 
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e005. Fitturlay “a bustleensnes.” ry 

205. Lapides et suxa laguentes: “uttering Billingagate languace.”’ 

206, Dictores: *° tlie>proetor’s men,” koown by the name of 
bull-dogs in Cambridge. | | 

206. Ergastula: ** house of. correction.” : 

207. Voven diis depeHentibusiagnam : the dii depellentes, or aver- 
ninci, were the averters of ominous’ dreams. © Accordingly, after an 
ill-boding Vision, it was Customary to make a propiliatory sacrifice to 
ftiem. Clytemnestra does this in ASschylus. 

*208. “ After this! reebhome to? iy wiye, being an hog out of the 
drunken crew.” The members of ‘St. Jubn’s ‘College have, fron 
time immemorial, for some unknown cause, been ni¢k-named bogs. 





WILLIAM ‘PITT, 
Son of William*Pitt, Earl of Chatham ; 

Inheriting the genius, and formed by the precepts of his father, 
Devoted hiraself from his'‘early years to the service of the Stare. 
Called to the chief conduct of the Administration, after the close 
of a disastrous war, he repaired the exhausted Revences, 

He revived and invigorated the Commerce and 
Prosperity of the Country ; 

Andbe had re-established the PablicCredit ondeep and sure foundations; 
When a new War was kindledin Europe, more formidable than any 
preceding War from tlie pecoliar character of iis danigets, 

To regist the arms of France; whieh) were directed against the 
Independeuce of every Government and People, 

To animate other Nations by the exampleof Great Britain, 

To check the contagion of opinions whieh tevded:-to dissolve the 
Frame of civilseciety, to array the loyal) thesoberaninded, 

And “he good: in defence: of | the ‘venerable 
Constitution of the Britisty Monarchy; °°” 
Were the duties which, at that awful crisis, devolved-wpnn the British 
Minister, and which he discharged with transeetdant ? 
‘Leal, Intrepidity, and Perseverance: * 
He. uplield the Natioval Honor abroad.y 
He maintained at home the blessings-of Order and trde Liberty, 
‘And in the’ midst of difficulties and Perils," 
He united and consolidated the strength, power, and resources of 
: vet ‘the Empire.” ' 
meopee “Por these high purposes, ~~ | 
He was gifted by Divine providence with endowtnents, 
Rare in their separate excellence ; worderfal iti their combination ; 
Judgment, imagination memory, Wit, force, and acatenessof reasoning ; 
Muquence, copious and accurmé, commanding-an@ petsuasive, 
And soited, fromits splendor; toebe digsiny of his mind” 
and to the authority of his ‘seatione! o'r : 
A lofty spirit 9a (nda “and angenoons temper 
Warm and ‘stedfast in friendship, towatds enemies he was forbesring Py 
*- and forgiving’; ‘his industtyowas Wor relaxed’ by contideitce ee 
in his great abilities ; his indulgevcetoothers +» i 
was not abated by the consciousness of his owg superiority. 4 


eb 





“His ambiti from ‘aif — motives : 
The love ot oh i i re Of for fame were in him 
pet Views of poblic utility : 
Dispensing fot near twenty yeats the favours 6f "the Crown, 
He lived withoor Bst Rta, ‘ah he died poor. 
‘A gratefil’ Nati6a"” ries 5 
Decteea to “bint thoid ‘forieral fiéndrs: 


Which are seseryed. for eminent andextraordinery men. 


as . Gatieline, ‘vale; prieceptis finete paternis, 
vee’ minor ingenio proles patre ; te dolet’omnis 
Qu# tia primitias sensit respublica curs. 


En vocat auxilium pon fausti patiia Martis 
SES SeParvIne quassa, Vooar fragili'succurrere-clavo, 
Quisquis adest, tritesque: many: tractare rudentes, 
Mox, tua consilio quanguam non aptior ztas, 
Lora regenda capis, nec jam vestigia ean 
*) Antiguz restant, sed vectigalia turgent 
Ubera fonte novo, necnon com mercia sient 
-cbetiin oc) Wluctibus extremis, et nanfraga sobora gentis 
ctnow bas oo onion partes, et tuta.pace renident. |... 


mroi fw ee } ‘ 
ee Myelin atn eta « Wegrsi 
od} Gi grtitesc $a, ¢ we 
d esi on! rep rot kph unéra cives, | 
»sisvels joer let et Hortidus armig 
at vd wwhlowade he jects péris'tey ah 
: soubortai dt . ii. Jali mane’ Shas agia verpunt, © 
mE on Pa vat at patie evi: 
cod) sisw ow 9 pussar CC 
ibW soasbiest i Gh cn es . toh dre ite 
4899 to esilg is 20, im nti vine pesti.” 
603 1W0 oY 8 hes et frend rain: ° f 
~hiilestsici ist { * Bh Cives, sid fe honest 
caniiin ai Mitianiate dot pref nde ear, 
renmet I dal exspectant.~''T, ‘suscipe taatiéra belli, 
| Jaboooe date rae ‘plebis patare’ metrento: — 
Nempe tuas'auso complecti, carmine landes ., 
» oisgtie ood\ptmparam amea Jingua jacet, neg yerba canenti 
1 ceuor'-cn Gufficivat »seodamna foras jeculazis in-hostem, . 
smile bi > lne:donoi viget aneta tuis Concordia curis, i. 4, . 
| (oodo adNeemisumio Tibienim: ane See cel; , 


yultde co eds Ondilsit venara,:nop 
we ove olinoumero,. Tibi eeprom sone ogee 
ta i “oMerbaque nopagnara suos attingere: fin 
is add ty Fm 4 seu fors grandi poneareil. 
+ Ol aoigen ngeninm ,\ratio, gravitas, sQne iepores, .. 
seri ws vs \ Contraetam frontem simp ia ae 
31 -! Geatiadentituits ted amigisempex amicum. . 
Et stabilem sensere, neque hostibus ira matebat, 
Moribus egregiis captis atque indole suavi. 
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‘Non.tamen iogenio nimium conésus, b a.hebenes 

/ Sprevisti cultds, neque multe conscins artis _ 

Cordesuperbus eras, neque poaaicl erbonestum 
ica 


Quesistj cupidns, neque te respublica sensit, 
Joservire tuis, sed multos ipse per anpnos © .. 
Regna suprema teneng ip pavpertate superba © 
Alter Aristides, invictd meute peristi, 


MS \ Haud ingrata tamet tibi’ patria a parentat, | 
Hasque agit ipferias.cinerique tima mpittit 
‘Munera, nec lacryma parcit pruste favillam 

Insolita, tantique yereri nominis yumbram. - 
12th April, 1813. 








MISCELLANIES. © <>. 
dn extraordinary instance o Calvinistic Presumption. 


Mr. Epitor,; 

Travelling a short time'ago, ins stage code, in one of the midiand 
counties, I had for my toetipabtohds a tmiost vespectatile and worthy 
clergyman of. the eatablieb nt, ely decent elderly. woman, whom, 
from some conversation Ww 7) “on, their, ” ee in the 
coach, L faa ie spore may. - he 
propriety of address vionr, 4 t elevat 
member of gocjety,.. Find fey is Ale rever nd mens veller by no 
means indisposed to be free i at bide h introduced 
the subject (for reasons ing nee nn here) of the 
state of religion, in. the. “ae neighbe aedd wherein we were then 
travelling, and in which ready discovered’ . residence was 
gituated. To my ybuyie be retort ies of equal 
freedom, which, at. a ve so much confid to our good 
female companion, as Whe her to communicate seyeral interes ti 
anecdotes .of methedism, which had fallen under her Own persona 
observation ; and,.among the. rest, the following, which I deem too 
curious to be withholden from your readers; Om which account, I 
anticipate its teady insertion’ in your excellent pages’ | 

At a distance of about ‘half a mile frou the cond, ‘end situate on 2 
pleasing eminence, we saw a neat and decent iookiag, farm-house, the 
owner of which, our férvalé informant told us, was atigid Calvinistic 
sem 9 So zealous auisciple was he of a eae that 

actually carried ‘his presumption (and; surely, this is sayi 

_ deal) farther ‘thati the almost ‘idolized «masted in Israel, re! 

om he gloried in being’ daneds “Calvin, as is well khown, reckoned 
the reprobate 'to ‘be ry oe proportion ‘of foorto o#fe of the elect ; 

but never (at least so fat‘ayl know) pushed ‘his: presbmption to the 







length Uf specifying by wae; who weie te Jord few of heaven, 
and who (hg fipravale multitude, se bly ake id for his worthy 
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disciple, of whom J am now speaking: 90d he improved upon hig 
Master'so far, that (believe it) Mr. E. for it: was confirmed by the re. 
spectable: divine present) be decided who of his connections, both 
relatives and acquaintance, were thevelect; and: who the reprobate ! 
Accordingly, he made a constant practice of brewing two sorts of ile ; 
the one supereminent in every good quality which is expected in that 
wholesome beverage ; and the other of a desexiption very inferior, 
Those whom this son of presumption (for snch there is no want of 
charity in designating him) deemed the favourite few of Heaven were 
alone permitted to taste the former; while the unfortunate reprobate 
were obliged: (although, perhaps, equally, or more,* deserving than 
their more distinguished brethren) to put up with the latter: and 
pleased, there is good reason to suppose, when indulged even with 
this! !!~—-Now, Mr. E., I ask, almost with horror, where shall we 
find so disgusting, and so shocking an instance of presumption and 
folly, inthe annals even. of Methodistical absurdity and fanaticism ? 
May we not address such deluded followers of the daring Whitefield 
in the strong and animated language of Cicero? ‘* Quousque tan- 
dem-abutére nostra patientia ? Quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit 
audacia‘?” | 
Venerableshade of Calvin! if thou art, or couldst. be, conscious 
of whatis passing here upon earihb, how would it pierce theé to witness 
such scenes of folly, absurdity, and. blasphemy ! Dothou, then, in- 
spire those, «who rank themselves under the theological banner of hima 
(often vain and erring, though perhaps ever well-meaning) of whom 
thou art the ‘immortal part, with some-slight spark of that Aumility, 
which he so anremittingly inculeated ; and:no longer: 7 the mild, 
the beanti fal, the captivating, features of Heaven-descended religion, to 
bé deformed ‘iby the »foul spots, » wherewith. they have been stamed 
by: the phrenzy and madness of this desperate fanatic... Aud above all, 
inspite them with such ‘a measure of, that charity, whicli hopetb. all 
things, as: will teach them to esteem every one better than: bimselt : so 
shouldéwe be one:fold; under. one shepherd, Jesus Christ, our Lord; 
united here on earth in harmony and love; and :bereafter. sharing 
together a8. fr argent hope, in the glories.and happiness ot Heaven. 
> dw Oxrorpsui ze Curate. 
; ene 
As Exposition of American Policy ; \ or, an) Examination: - of the 
‘reasins assigned ly the American Governmeng., for. declaring) war 
upon) Great Britain, proving that those reasonscare: insefficient ‘to 
justify, and would not have induced them to take. 4his, measure. 
With a developement of: the real causes of the American war,.and 
\ some observations upon a Policy. whick Great Britain agus Ane 
m omy nary A (at) By an AnorouAmensbay. | 


oe No. i 
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Ralifar; March 6th, 1813. 
'§ 3 ret an wrt 280 
As: nee reditee’ OF one papier, ‘EF tequest you will accept of 
my thanks for the publication of the eloquent and interesting speech 
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wf Lord Liverpool, in. support, of. bis Royal Highness, the Prince 
Regent's message ta Parliament, recommending a grant of money, to 
selieve those: patriotic Russians,. who bave made. such. important 
snerifices for the benefit af their-country and the world... I trust, Sir, 
that it bas arrested theidatiention of all your readers ; and that the 
passage, in which his Lordship.so feelingly.describes and deplores the 
miseries (0 which a; people:ate exspased,! who inhabit a country that 
becomes the theatre of war, has excited mingled feelings of detesta- 
tion against the unprovoked aathor ®f such calamities, and of admira~ 
tion ot those, who have:so> heroically endured them. Suck feelings, 
Sir, will natara!ly arise in every. generens bosom 5 but, unless we have 
some personal interest in the events: which excite them, theis duis 
tion.will be momeniary, 

The whole civilized world, it is true, is concerned, and deeply: dons: 
cerne!, in the recent tramsactions in the north of Europe, but. the 
inhabitants of these colonics have a peculiar interest in ducting upon 
them with attention. 

During a warfare of twenty years, in which our parent state. has 
not only maintained her own. independence, ‘bat. has interposed) a 
barrier to an ambition that would know no bounds, we, Sir, have 
dwelt°in peace g.and, while. pursuing our usuah avocations, could 
soarcely realize to ourselves. that so great a portion of ahe-be aimactech: 
was enduring those miseries, which were inflicted upon it by that:rathiless: 
tyrant, who has long -raled a nation,, that,,uwader every oven of. governr: 
ment, has been the disturber of Karope.« aiay o9!lo) 

\Buttthe rolers of. a meighbourtug country have: though trproper to» 
light the fame of) discord:on.:this | side of the! Athantie; andy as ever 
successful war’ may have / its: attendant» miseries, gl. would) wishdmy ' 
fellow subjects here, to dwel) apon those feelings of indjgnationy which! 
the deseription of the: calamities of the Russians ‘could: not! fait to! 
excile against the auibor.of them, aod then direct them-against those: 
mans who have donetheir utmost to introduce similar hdspors.among' 

That the. war which the Americas government. thas dedbaved: 
ae Great: Britain, ts wicked, wanton, and unjust, cust ‘be .evident: 
taal. who have: paid: attention to the transactions between the \two 
countries 3 but .as the anajority of your readers may not have had 
leisure to mark them as they passed; and general assertions are not 
calculated. to:produce: conviction, I shall endeavour to supply satidfac+ 
tory. testimony. in support of: this position. The Americans» will not, 
Ltrnst, ohyect to red proof, when I resort v these own A otiseal dapa- 
ments to obtgin if. HD oy \iSeag 

~ Among the namerogs pretexts for the raphe tb of lmstilities, 
which disgraced the pages of Mr..Madison's myssage to cohgress uf 
the first of June last, the orders: ip council were-prominent-and pre- 
eminent ; and it is highly probable,that, withont the aid of the 
feclings that .had been excited against this retaliatory measure, 3 
majority of the congress could not have been obtained in *: t of 


ibe seshing ‘oljegt of une -Asporians administration, \ybeu wens 
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so much stress upon “this grievance, they: ~were‘not aware that. sound 
licy would be obliged to yield: to popular clamour, and. that a con, 
bination ion of ‘interested and factions men bad. driven the British cabine: 
to‘abandon the orders in counci] atthe very: moment when America 
had declared war on account of them. So firmly had they taken their 
stand upon this ground, and so completely had-the attention of the 
British governmert been drawn sto this subject by the Americay 
ministers, that it was considered in Englandeas ithe cause of the war, 
It was confidently expected there, that, as the cause was. removed, 
the effect wou} cease; and in that: expectation: the British Admiral 
on this station was directed to devote to negotiation that time, which 
would perhaps have been betteremployed in vigorous hostility, 

* Bat whatever may have been the honest construction, which Br'tish 
candourgave to America declarations, the condoct.of the American 
government has proved that'they. had vety different views. The 
revocation of ‘the ofders in. council certainly took them by surprize : 
and well indeed, Sir, it might. The foundation of the war was gone, 
but ‘the superstrocture, which the legislature alone could erect, re- 
mained, and. Ametican ingenuity was at no Joss to devise a new one 
for it. They have chosen-one which, they .are: well aware, cannos 
slip-from beneath the fabric they are so anxious to rear, The war 
now rests upon a stable foundation, It rests upon aright, which no 
British minister will, I trust, .Bave the boldness or the treachery to 
abandon. {Phe sight to employ our own subjects in our own 
defence.” By referring to the report of the commiitee of foreign 
relations, made to the house of representatives at Washington on the 
chivtion OP Yarit ry ‘last, ‘you will perceive that the Amerie Govern- 
ey “are now" di ter avis ett to’ persist in the war, ‘until Great Britain 
pce he ‘exerélfe UF the right’ of impressment on board of 
Attbridan Vesely’ This report; which’ edcapies: three columms of 
peper, is one laboured tissue of falschood and sophistry: | But I shall 
st réserit' impose upon myself the'task Of Exposing all its mistate- 
meats, but confine my ‘attention to What’ may be truly termed the 
Buen of the song. : y 1 IBE! yiNREASTY Nu0r 
‘ThE report, in order to impose upon the nnderstandings'and inflame 
the passions of the Anverican pecple, ‘dwells, with wonderful pathos, 
upon the evils which attend the impressment of ‘American citizens 
into the British service, and states in’ so ‘many words, that “the 
impressment of American seainen beirig deservedly considered a’ prin- 
cipal cause of the war, the war orght’ to’ be “prosecuted antil that 
cause Was removed" bot, that Great Britain may’ fully understand 
how long the war jis to be coftinued,’ and by what sacrifice peace 
must ‘be puarchased, “tke report ‘subsequently states," With the 
British claim ‘to impress British’ seamen, the United States have no 
right to interfere, provided it be exercised in British vessels; of in any 
bthert an those of the United States. "2 Ye ae ee 
~ Rithabitatits of Nova ‘Séotia, listen to these declarations, and learn 
from them the determination of 1hé American government to inflict 
ppon you the ‘calamities’ of war; °*wntil Great Britain shall be so far 
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{ost to every sense of honour-and of interest, as to direct those gallant 
officers; whose achievements occupy the brightest page in our history, 
to forego the right of reclaiming British seamen, deserters perhaps 
from their own ships, from American vessels: Until the come. 
thanders of our ships of war shall be told by their own government, 
if, when the carnage of battle, of the ravages of disease; have 
. thinned your crews, yoo shoald meet an American vessel whose decks 
afe covered with British seamen, you must not presume to claim from 
iliem the performance of that daty, which they owe their country. 
True it is, that by the immemorial customs of the civilized world, 
by the laws established among natigus, and by tie feelings implanted 
by the God of nature, every man is bound to protect and defend the 
country which gaye him birth; but the President of the United 
States of America wills it otherwise, the Americav congress hath 
spoken, and the laws of Nations and of Nature must be silent. 

Every man, Sir, must feel the insolence and arrogance of this 
demand » I must‘ acknowledge that it has excited no small degree of 
indignation in my breast. Bat I shall endeavour to dismiss those 
sensations, and, in my next letter, calmly, and, I trust, impartially 
éxamine the justice of the American claims. 


Aw ANGLO-AMERICAN. 

, Noa, If, 
| ie | "q March ¥3th, 1813: 
Sik, oa ' = sane 1 pacts 
_ Iv my dast Jetter, I called, the attention of, the inhabitants of this 
province, to the resglation of the American government to continue 
the, war which .they, have declared against ys, unit Great britain 
shall desist from exercising the right of impressing British seameg 
from American vessels, “Sepia soe 

L will now endeavour to fulfil my promise of examining jmpartially 
the justice of this determination. But I cannot enter upon the subj 
without premising, that I do so, merely to meet the American govern- 
merit upen the, ground which they haye assumed, without admitting 
for ‘a. moment, that the war really owes either its origin Or its con- 
tinuance te this cause, 
lf you should deem these letters worthy of a place in your paper, 
I shall. continue my. correspondence, and discuss that subject in some 
future number. The .present I shal! dedicate to the consideration of 
the: popular (pretext, with which they have endeavoured to j 
upon the public;. and if even that part of their case, which they 
daredté/teveal, should be proved to have no foundation in justice, 
what must be our opivionef that, which even. they themselves think 
will not bear. the light. Bing 

It will be but just to observe that. Mr. Madison's committee, da 
hot, dt present,-claim a right to. alter the municipal laws.of Great 
Britain, within ber owa immediate territories; but content themselves 
With devising a new code, for ber government, or what their chief 
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pompously tevins, the great high way ofnations—‘‘ with the British 
claim fo. wopress, British seauyen, (says op the United 
States have no. right to, interfere, provided it be in. British vessels or 
in any other than those of the United States!” 

The American. merchants then may employ, British seamen te 
navigate their .vessels quer this great high; way, of mations, and if a 
British officer should mect, them there, and claim from bis coupty. 
men the services they owe to their country, he is. to,be answered ip 
the laaguage of this, report... Now, Mr,.Bditor, I. would. ask the 
good peopie of this country, what opipion they, would form of a man, 
who, having taken, the Tiherty of strengthening his team by the 
addition of one or two of bis neighbour's horses, should gravely tel| 
the owner, when he. demanded his property onthe high way, ‘* With 
your claim, Sir, to take your own borses I have, no, right to interfere; 
provided you take them from your,own team,.or from any other team 
than mine! ! 1". , 

I suspect, Sir, that they ,would deem him a most impudent knave, 

[ am aware that it may be observed, that, in case a dispute should 
arise between these two parties, as.to the ownership of the property, 
they must. resort to the magistrate to.decide.the point, this, Sir, i 
true; the. high way. upon which they meet, is within the jurisdiction 
of the laws ander which they live, and they resort to a tribunal to 
which both are bound. to yield obedience, , The high way too,, Sir, 
upon, which the American merchantmen, meet the British shipsoef 
war, “is mot without, its Jaws, This great. high way is regulated by 
the laws of. truth, of justice, and of morality, in’ other words by the, 
law of nations; and. strange asthe assertion may appear to Americans, 
common honesty forms.a prominent part of this, maritime code,. Lhat 
divine, precept .of ‘‘doing unto others as we would,be cone unto" 
prevails equally upon the seas as upon the Jand... Bot i) snust i 
recollected that when a)nation infringes. these principles, there is.ne 
earthly tribunal before. whom the violator can be carried for justice. 

America, however, while she admits the right of Great Britain.to 
the servites of her own seamen, canteads, that. whenever she is 
deprived of them, she must resort to American tribynals for redress, 
Tbe. maritime strength, and with it the independence, nay,, the 
existence of Great Britain, is to be placed in the haads of, America.— 
Lows for the security of the rights of Great Britain, are to be, enacted 
by av American legislature, to be administered by American judges _ 
and the. truth of the facts of which she may complain, is to be 
savestigated by American juries. 

And why is Great Britain, thus to bow down before America, 
and sue to her for that justice, which she, has the power-te obtain for 
berseif ; because, forsooth, in the exercise of ber indisputable, right, 
mistakes may be mide, aad Americans may sometimes. be takeo 
mstead of British seamen. 

Great Britain is therefore to. make an unconditional surrenders: of 
hex rights, to gaard those of America from the possibility of viola- 
gov; aad ’sto hazard her national existence, to»prevent a small pote 
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‘of American citizens ftom hazarding a personal ifconvenience. 
is, Sir, take the subject up at the point to which we have how 
brodght It, and'compare the evils which America may evidure, in 
consequence of our practice of impressment, with those whicli 
edt Britdin would’ sustain, if ‘she abandoned that practice,* 

* Fo do this fairly, ic will be necessary to state the just clains of 
each , and then to'turn our attention to the point in which they 
ma ¢ 74 coriffict. . : 
“Tbe fative citizens of America, while their country is in a state of 
jédce, ‘have an ‘undotibted right to navigate the ocean, without being 
molested or impressed by Great Britain, or by any other belligerent 
< ° hts 

“Great Britain has an equal right fo the services of her native sea- 
mén, and’ may by her established usage impress then: into ber naval 
sétvice whenever she is engaged in war. , " 

These rights might be exercised by each of the parties, ‘without 
interfering with the other, were it not fortwo habits in which ‘the 
Atnérican people have indalged themselves. : 

‘fn the first place, Sir, they make uge of ont ke f wont 
not, however, quarref with them on that ‘ground, although it? can- 
udt’be denied, ‘that they often take very unwarratitable liveries with 
it. if p 5 elar: J now wy 

If the setotid plate’they maké'uss of ‘out searhen! 

Whenever, therefote; we Have’ reqtited ‘those seamen ourselves’, 
we have been obliged 'to'seék ‘for thém” in ‘the Vesséls' Of ‘their 
Ainéri¢an’’ entployers ? and)’ from the similarity ‘of language? ff hat 
sometimes happened) thaf'Atmericahs Have been’ mistaken’ fot "Ext 
glisimen, ‘and have beet inipressed fiite Cdr services! Woe" eet 

This, admit, is a’grest inconvenience, and thay be Fseridhs evil” 
tothe individnal who ‘is ‘thus forced ifs Me sérvicd' of’ arareisit 
nation, ‘and obliged’ to risk that life ia fighting“the batrles ‘df'strangere 
whichhis country alone has a right to claim frémi him; ‘ad rwoald 
hdtioattie die; who, in’ the spirit*of ‘sincerity atid” flistic®) weit | 
stép fdtth to vindicate his cause and assert his freedom; ‘As Muach*hs I 
despist those, thd only avail themselves of ‘the popula? clarnda't) 
to Recoiplish their ambitious objects, who wonld rather retain’ We 
evil, ‘than part with the outcry it occasions ; and, who are them- 
selves, the ddadtiést enemies of that very class of met, of whose 
catse they profess to’ be the advorates, 

TF he subject Of impressine ‘our seanien ‘dt’ of American vessels 


a ey re 8 ee + ee —_———2. 
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®{ would observe here, that however grating the practice of imn- 
present may be to: the feelings of Euglislimen,! it is-a question 
sulély) forcour own consideration ; and. one, with which America 
has no right to interfere, as her liberal government sovcandidly uratins 
THe very sensible nbservations ‘on this subject in the paper imme- 
diately preceding my letter, do the Recotder ot the Our March, ae 
welJ worthy af the considerations of the readers a 
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were to be considered in the light in which it naturally presents jtseig 
toacandid mind, as aright, which it is indispensably necessary for 
Great Britain to assert, but the exercise ‘of which, under: existing 
circumstances, is frequently productive of serious inconveniences 
‘and imjury to American citizens; we could net ‘but desire, that jn 
exertion might be so regulated, as to alleviate, if not entirely to 
remedy the evils which arise from it. ° . | 

And if the American. Goverument did hot wish to avail itself of 
the feelings, which those evils are so well calcalated to produée in 
the popular mind, in order to increase’ the elamour against Great 
Britain, but was actuated by a sincere desire to guard ‘its owe ‘Figlits, 
without infringing ours: it would not be very difficult to make such 
arrangements as would accomplish: this object.: It is not, like the 
questions which have arisea out of the orders in council or the system 
of blockades; complicated in its nature, and involved in the 
measures adopted against our inveterate enemy ; it is confined to the 
two countries, and to a single point on each side; it is a proper 
subject for negotiation ; attended, I conéess, with some difficulties, 
but pot with any that are insuperable, ’ 
’ And, although the inconvenience, of which Ameria complains, 
is owing to the conduct of her own citizens, for had they not employ- 
ed our seamen, we should never have impressed a man from. their 
vessels ; had they not intermingled British with Aimetican sailors,: we 
rite never have mistaken the one for thé other; yet we haye been 
‘the first to propose a cessation to the effusion of hgenan.blcog Me 

sing’ between: 

‘two nations, subsequent to the repeal of the orders ih Sans Thee 
offers bavé' been fejecied by the executive government in Anierica; 
‘and’ the. comimittee of foreign relations have thus observed upon this 
‘Yefusal.’ “Had ‘the executive consented to an armistice, on, the 
repeal of the orders in council, without a satisfactory provision acai 
‘impressment, ora clear and distinct understanding with the Brtust 
government to that effect, in some mode entitled to confidence ; your 
‘committee would not have hesitated to disapprove it ;" and they 
‘tibsequently add. ‘* It remains therefore for the United States to 
ake their final attitude with Great Britain, and to.maintain it with 
consistency and with unshaken firmness and constancy,” oo. 0) 

The calamities of war then must continge, nor anay the voice of 
negotiation be heard, until Great Britain shall. sabmissively ‘ield her 
“right and leave America in the full possession. of that w ich, ‘she 
claims; for the United States have taken their final attitude? such at 
‘Teast is the Janguage of those men, whom the representatives of the 
American people have chosen to prepare an exposition of _their sent- 
“ments to the public. wiah aig etdeit 

As an Englishman, Sir, Tanswer that the evils which arise from 
iimpressment, serious as they may be, neither threaten the existenee 
of the Amer can government, nor the independence of the Amencan 
people; they are not only confited to. individuals, but to indi yada 
of one particalir class. But the remedy, proposed by America wor 
wot merely deprive us of one right, Rt would endanger every other. 


‘Selewal Of et pon the differences stbsi 
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futhe contest. in- which we are engaged, all that is dear to man is 
ipvolwed. | Numerous are the blessings which Heaven has bestowed 
the. subjects of the British empire; for their presetvation, as 
‘far.as. buman means are concerned, we have been indebted in an 
eminest degree to the British Navy. To that glorious bulwark we 
stil} look with confidence, but if every American adventurer may 
Jaunch an asylum for British deserters; and we are implicitly to rely 
upon. American justice, for the restitution of those, whom either the 
love of ease or the desire of gain, has. seduced from the service of 
their Country, that barrier, which bas hitherto defied every enemy, 
will,sopon be undermined. : 

But, I have already claimed too large a portion of your useful paper, 
and shall reserve my further observations upon this interesting subject 
for another letter, , ' 
: | An ANGLO-AMERICAN. 


No, HI. : 
April 3d, 1813. 
Str, 

In my last letter, I admitted that the exercise of onr right of 
itipressing British , amen, from American vessels might, under 
existing circmstarices, be productive, occasionally, of ‘serious hard- 
ships to some of the Aiiciican cidzengs, bot contended that Great 
Britain could not relinquish ‘this right, without endangeting ber 
national existence. ‘ f shal pow endeayapr to, convince a 
subjects here of the trath of this seri ‘To you, Sir, dnd to others, 
Who have perused the many excel cpt publications, upan political 
topics, which téérh from the. ‘Bitish press, the assertion. may,; appeat 
self-evident, and the, proof ‘unnecessary ;, buf the cath abe gi a 
ihhabitants of this province have not bad that advantage ; they have 
neither the méans of procuring, nor th¢ leisure. to pl po 
They are, however, an intelligent people, and quite capable of com- 

rehending the subject, if, it is fairly stated tothém. 


.% 


But when plain though intelligent men are told, that the existence 
of Great Britain, as an independent nation, depends upon preservin 

that maritime preponderance, which her navy has so gloriously 
acquired, and that the preservation of that navy itself depends upon 
the continuance of the practice of impressment, they ate at a loss to 
conceive how it happens ihat British subjects should be so deficient 
ib patriotism, as not to Step forwards voluntarily in defence of those 
Yaws and of that form of government, which secure to Britons a 
greater degree of civil liberty, than is enjoyed by the subjects of any 
other country upon earth. They haturally ask, if the sarcastic asser- 
tion of our enemies in America is, indeed; trae,—that our dearest 
rights are defended by men, who are forced into our service, and who 
tld leave us defenceless to-morrow, if they were permitted. to 


¢ 


follow their own inclinations. 

“No, my countrymen, this assertion is not true. —Numerous, indeed, 
are the brave fellows in the British navy, whose bosoms glow with 
enthusiastic attachment to their King and to their country ; who feel 
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themselves incorporated into the service, to which they have devoied 
their lives ; and who are proof against all the arts, which Americans 
have too frequently employed to seduce them from their duty. These 
are the supporters, these are the protectors of the British navy, and 
of your liberties. 

Still, however, impressment is essentially necessary, it is not every 
man who owes a duty to his country, that has sufficient honoor {y 
perform it. [tis a principle of our constitution, and indeed of the 
constitution of every other nation, that, when the country is attacked, 
every man is bound to step forward in its defence : and as, in case of 
actual invasion, every landsman may be compelled to enter the ranks 
and march against the enemy, so, in every maritime war, it has been 
the established usage to apply the same principle to that part of our 
population who gain their livelihood upon the ocean ; and to oblige 
them to defend the interests of their country on that element, which 
is peculiarly their own, and where seamen alone are capable ot afford. 
ing ws protection. 

Many of them, animated by the spirit of patriotism, come forward 
with alacrity to support the glory of old England, and desire most 
ardently ro meet and to conquer the foes of their country ; others 
there are, who would ratber consult their own ease or pursue their 
own plans of private advantage : and if we reflect upon the evils 
which attend a state of war, and the hardships endured by those who 
are actively engaged in it, our admiration will rather be excited by the 
numbers who volantarily undergo, tbav our surprise that many shoald 
wish to escape them. But if we were to allow them to indulge this 
wish, we should pot only throw a most unfair burthen upon the 
brave and generous volunteers, but we should render even their exer- 
tions unavailing. A ship that could not be navigated or defended by 
fess than two hundred men, would be unmanageable and defenceless, 
if she had only one hundred and fifty men, and therefore if there 
were no means of procuring the other fifiy, this vessel would be Jost 
to the service. The honest farmer will easily be made to understand 
this by the assistance of a very plain illustration. If he was cultivat- 
ing a piece of ground, which required a plough to till it, that could 
only be drawn by four horses, three, however free and gene- 
rous, would be perfectly useless, whereas the additional strength 
of one dull animal would enable bim to proceed with his busi- 
pess, and to avail himself of the power and spirit of the others; 
por would he hesitate to pronounce that the person, who woold 
deprive him of this mere beast of burthen, would effectually 
destroy bis team. Such, Sir, is the case of the British Navy. 
Of those men, who enable our cruisers to plough the Ocean, the 
number that would expatriate themselves, thas would abandon 
their King and Country, their friends and relatives, and break 
through every tie that binds man to man, for the sake of a litte 

rsonal ease, or for the still more despicable object of procuring 

igher wages would, I trust, be comparatively small, Yet as we bave 
Dot Now even a map to spare, they would be sufficiently nymerous fo 
cripple all our naval exertions ; if oncefourth part of their present 
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crews were taken from/’oor ships of war, they conld.nc: keep thesea ; 
and even ‘if ‘they should be barely capable of navigating the ocean, 
could’ not contend against’ the enemies whom they might 
encounter there. We mustthen either detain them altogetherin our 
ports, and abandon that element upon which Englishmen have: ever 
beetr accustomed to triam ph, or we must diminish the number of our 
vessels, and’thus be deprived of the means of counteracting the cxer- 
tions’of owr implacable and watchful enemy, to gain a naval prepondee 
dance.’ ‘He knows the importance of this object, and to accomplish 
it, he has endeavoured to-grasp the naval resources of Europe from 
the Bultic to the Euxine. For too long a period we saw. the con- 
tinenta) powers, tamely sabmitting to his dictates, and basely promot- 
his views: So earnestly was he bent on our destruction, that he 
would not allow a sovereign, who had préserved a greater portion of 
independence (han any other on the continent of Europe, to listen to 
the earnest supplications of his own subjects, fora partial relaxation 
of those severe restrictions, which had been imposed upon them for 
the parpose of injuring us ; and it was because the Emperor of the 
Russias dared,’ within his own dominions, to exercise an act of 
sovereignty in this tender point, that that mighty army which bas 
rece tly experienced the just vengeance of ‘Heaven, Carficd misery 
anéxesdlation into the heart of the Russian empire. From thig cons 
fie, Sir, he lias fled, defeated and disgraced; but, if he has:reached 
his capital in safety, he still participates in the feelings of bis proto- 
type, and has carried back with him» tp that seat of discord and of 
nilichief A. Pt 2a 
eo) Cog Gee's Th unconquerablewill 
wey io") Oo} And stady of revenge; immortal hate’ 
yo And will MM gant om . bi 
heel ot ** With more successfal hope ‘resolve wilh eer 
1) ‘Lo wage, by force or guile eternal war.” a 
Against his fraud or ‘his force, however, we may successfally Oppose 
the wooden walls of old England as long as we preserve'them*entire. 
And shall we, while we have this inveterate foe to contend ‘with; 
Quietly permit so dire a breach to be made in this important barrier ? 
Andeveny Sir, if hiscep of iniquity is full, and the avetigingara of 
Feaver® has at lenght hurled bim from that eminence go which he had 
been elevateédfor the punishment of a guilty world, stil, as’ long as 
we-exist as a ‘nation; we shall be exposed to enmity and to warfare, 
and? Pwill not. wastelyour time nor my own iti proving’ that our navy is 
the natutal defence of the British empire. The insidious ‘attempts of 
ottenemies On both sides of the Atlantic, to undermine’ what they 
despait of subdtitig, proves if8 importance in’ their eyes; and should 
induce'us to guard i¢ with increased vigilance.” 7 ref 
*°} Wavetalready established the fact, that the loss éven of those who 
are now disposed to quit ouf'service would either render Blt our ships 
Dseless, by reducing the crews of each below ‘the number necessary 
for their management and defénce, or would obhigeusto dimitish the 
Pimber ef-our vessels of *war'when our*safety rather demands an 
avementation than a diminution of them. “ae 
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But, Sir, the evil would not rest here : the majority of mankind 
are in their nature mutable and capricious, and there is perhaps no 
description of persons to whom this observation is more applicable 
than to seamen. Their roving lives increase that love of change, 
which prevails ina greater or less degreein every human bosom ; 
and though many as I before observed, possess a pricciple of 
honour and of patriotism, which would effectually counteract 
this disposition, yet there t:ust also be many who are now contented 
with their situation, because the difficulty of quitting it is so great 
that they have never encouraged the desire to do so, but who would 
insensibly cherish that inclination; if those obstacles were removed, 
Let it not be said that I pass a hatsh judgment upon these honest fel. 
Jows, nor that I suppose they perform their duty merely from con. 
straint. I view them as men, and think that they would be actuated 
by the same motives which influence their fellow subjects on shore, 
It isthe duty of every inbabitant of this colony so serve in the militia, 
and, if an enemy should invade it, we should all be bound, as the 
sailor is when attacked on that element where he dwells, to abandon 
every other pursuit, and devote ourselves to the defence of the pro- 
vince, ‘This, Sir, is what the law compels every man to do; but 
doubtless there are numbers whose feelings would dictate the perfor. 
mance of this duty, if no such law existed. There are some, on the 
contrary, who, regardless both of the duty and of the law which 
enforces it, would endeavour by every artifice and every subterfuge to 
evade acompliance with it ; and there are many who, conscious that 
the Jaw is imperative upon them, would never entertain a thought of 
evading it, but would join their regiments with alacrity, and would 
scarcely be sensible themselves, whether they were obeying the im- 
pulse of patriotism or the dictate of law. But who is so possessed 
with the spirit of Quixotism as not to be sensible that, if no such law 
existed, very many of this latter class would remain quictly by their 
firesides, and leave the danger and the glory of defending the country, 
to those only, whose honourable sentiments would induce them to 
volunteer in the cause. 

lam convinced, Sir, that the inhabitants of this province will be 
satisfied that I have described them fairly. Such they are; and such 
are men in general ; and such of course are seamen. And if this ex+ 
travagant claim of the Atmerican government should be admitted, 
those temporary inconveniences and disappointments to which in 
every state of liie mankind are liable, and to which our resignation is 
generally in proportion to our conviction that they are inevitable, 
would gradually foster discontent and restlessness among many of 
our sailors, when they saw that the American merchantmen afforded 
them a secure place of refuge ; and the great chance of impuuily 
would cause thove, at first to contemplate and afterwards to commit 
the crime of desertion, who are now deterred, by the great prab.bilily 
of incurring the punishment which awaits it, from harbouring 4 
thought upon the subject. Only reflect, Sir, for one moment upon 
the change which the admission of this claim would effect, It is rus 
that, if our deserters gain the american shores, we cannot appreleud 
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them there. But there is no description of people who so uniformly 
adhere to their profession as seamen ; they cannot endure to live on 
shore ; aud whenever they venture on the seas, they are liable to be re- 
taken and punished for their desertion. Aware of this consequence, 
the crime is of course more rarely committed. But if the decks of 
every American vessel afforded them a sanctuary, it they could pursue 
in safety the only line of life, which their babits will permit them to 
follow, is it not oby.ous that the number of the deserters will be 
increased 2? ‘That the number of our sea.aen will of course be dimi- 
nished, and that our vital stiergth will be proportionably impaired 2 
and shall we, Sir, accede tothis claim, and allow them this sane. 
tuary >?) Shall we consent that every American fishing schooner shall 
become a decoy boat for British seamen, and that, when once they 
have gained her decks, they may laugh their officerto scorn, and insult. 
ingly bid him relinqu’sh the pursuit of his enemics, and the protection 
of his country, aud resort to America to seek from an American jury 
the infliction of a penalty upon their employers to compensate Great 
Britain for the loss of her seamen. 

But besides the negative inducements to desertion, if I may use the 
expression, Which would arise from the prospect of impunity, Jet us 
remember the positive temptations, with which Americana merchants 
would endeavour to allure our sailors into their service. The great 
advantage which they derive from the acquisition of British seamen, is 
the extension of their commerce by the employment of a greater num- 
ber of vessels, not by employing a greater number of seamen in those 
vessels than is necessary to navigate them; and as they are conscious 
that that part of the crew, which is composed of our men, is liable to 
be impressed upon the seas, their own iuterest now dictates to them 
some degree of discretion as to its number ; they are carefal not to al- 
low the British to bear too great a proportion to the American seamen, 
lest their property might be endangered if the former should be 
reclaimed by their country, while in the prosecution of the 
voyage. 

The cession of this right then, would render this precaution un- 
necessary, and would afford an additional incentive to the Americans to 
entice our seamen into their service, at the same time that it rendered 
it less hazardous for them to listen to those enticements. But the 
relinquisbment of this right would not only be a death blow to our 
navy, but toour commerce also. ‘The preference which many of 
Our seamen entertain for our mercantile over our naval service, 
chiefly arises fromm their dislike tothe necessary restraint of naval dis- 
cipline. If they were Jiable to impressment while emnloyed by our 
merchants, and where exempt from it when in the service of Ames 
ricans, the majority of these would enter into the ships of the latter, 
and that nursery of seamen, which we have so long aod suc refully 
Cultivated, would be transplanted immeciately to the shores of Ame- 
rica. 

This then is the result of the comparison we have made of those 
evils, which America may endure in consequence of our practice of 
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impressment, with those which Great Britain would sustain if she 
abandoned that practice. On the side of America we have seen, 
that, of a particular class of American citizens, some are liable tobe 
mistaken for Englishmen, and to be impressed into the British service, 
The extent of this evil, in point of the numbers affected by it, hag 
never been made known to us, but we cannot suppose it to be ver 
great, as the American government have never thought it worth the 
exertion of those means of ascertaining it, which they so fully possess, 
We have, however, admitted the hardship of their case, but have 
fully established that it has originated in the misconduct of their own 
countrymen. But onthe side of Great Britain we have seen, that, 
if this right were relinquished, that commerce by which she acquires 
her wealih, and that naval power, by which she preserves it, would 
be involved in our common ruin. Nor when reduced to poverty 
could she remain in peace. She has long been the object of the deadliest 
hatredof ambitious France; but, while her fleets ridetriumphanton the 
oceat), she may dwellinsafety, nor fear that her fields will be bathed with 
the blood of her brave sons. Nothing, but the thunder of the British 
navy has preserved her from participating in those horrors which have 
lately desolated the plains of Russia; and, though I fear not that the 
Britons, who should receive the ruthless invaders on shore, would 
make them feel that they were the countrymen of those gallant con- 
querors, before whom they have so often fled at sea, yet what right 
has Americato require that we should not only resign the sceptre of 
the ocean, but expose our own countrymen to the miseries of invasion, 
merely to guarda few of her citizens from an evil, which Americans, 
not Englishmen, have brought upon them. 

Away then, Sir, with this pretext for warfare. Let America ree 
member that nations like individuals, must submit to the lot of hue 
manity. ‘The broils of a small community occasionally disturb the 
peace of its most orderly and best disposed members, and the cone 
tentions of mighty nations, must, in some degree, affect those who 
are not immediately engaged in them. But she, Sir, should recol- 
lect that she has participated much more largely in the sweets than 
in the bitters of the contest ; and, while she does not overlook the 
few, who may have suffered by our state of war, let her numbet 
the thousands who have derived all their opulence and prosperity 
from the commotions of Europe. 


AN ANGLO AMERICAN. 


No. IV. 
April 10th, 1813. 
Sir, 

In my preceding letters, I have endeavoured to prove that the im- 
pressment of British seamen out of American vessels, affords America 
no excuse for the commencement, or the continuance of hostilities. 
] haveadmitted that it sometimes occasions serious inconvenience to 
individual Americans, and I have pronounced the regulation, not 
the abandonment, of the exercise of this right to be a proper subject 
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for negotiation. I am perfectly convinced that our own government 
view itin this light ; and they are well aware of the hardships, to 
which American seamen are sometimes exposed ; and that they have 
every disposition to make such amicable arrangements upon the sub- 
ject, as would tend to remedy, if not entirely to prevent the evil. But 
they have not met with any corresponding disposition on the part of 
the goveinment of the United States. ‘This is to them too valuable a 
source of popular clamour to be parted with ; and they have there- 
fore always endeavoured to involve the consideration of it, with points, 
which they well know Great Britain cannot cede. They first 
insist upon protecting their seamen by means which would deprive us 
of our own, and tellus, that the cession of the right of impressmeat 
isthe sine qua non of peace, and, from most abundant caution, 
they have guarded even against an acceptance of their liberal offer 
of an equivalent for the relinquishment of this right, by informing 
us, in the Jaw, which they propose to substitute for it, the provisions 
and enforcement of which is to remain entirely with themselves, 
that its penalties will not extend to those who employ British seamen 
that have been naturalized in America. Now, Sir, I think that they 
were tolerably sure of retaining the evil which secures to them their 
influence over the multitude without this precaution. 

I trust, that every Englishman feels, that the minister who could 
dare to place our palladium in the hands of the American congress, 
should pay with his head the forfeit of his treachery or bis folly. But 
this, Sir, is indeed the key stone of the arch of impudence. Those 
august personages, who compose the cabinet at Washington, and 
who conceive that they holdin their hands the destinies of the western 
world, now tell us, “* We will not grant you peace, even if you should 
give us the strongest guarantee for the security of our native seamen 3 
we demand the right to rob you of your’s, whenever we deem it proper 
to incorporate them with our own subjects; the terms upon which 
we may doso, remain entirely with ourselves. We may vary them 
as we shall think expedient ; and whenever it suits our convenience, 
We may extend them so as to include every British seaman,” 

It is difficult, Sir, to discuss this insolent pretension with temper ; 
but there are some subjects, on which to be cool is to be criminal: 
and, when the dearest interest of our country are attacked by so 
contemptible a foe, our indignation is excited not only by the danger 
of the assault, but by the baseness of the assailant. The stiletto of 
the assassin, it is true, may prove as fatal as the sword of the soldier ; 
but we view their approach, and listen to their demands, with very difs 
ferent feeling. When such language is held by that audacious robber, 
who has subverted empires and prostrated thrones ; when he, whom 
success has enabled to dictate to so many nations, endeavours to sub- 
stitute his will for those laws, which have hitherto governed man- 
kind. We almost admire the boldness of the attempt, while we 
rouse to oppose it; but, when a country, which, as the abie au- 
thor of the essay on military policy observes ‘* is yet too young 
to launch forth in the career of glory,” when a people whg 
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have never distinguished themselves by any thing but their ey. 
pidity, and their cunniug ; who have neither anayal nor a milj. 
tary force, to render them respectable in the eyes of surroundipe 
nations; when they dare io avail themselves of a moment of embar- 
rassment to impose their will for a law upon a powerful empire, 
and, at atme when she is contending for existence, sim a blow at 
her vital interest ; it must rouse the strongest fee lings of indignation ; 
it must convince us that their enmity 15 most deeply rooted, and 
should excite a determination on our parts to pour down upon them 
the full tide of that hostility, which they have thought proper to 
provoke. Regardless of the present imbecility of the wfant nation, 
we should ciush it, ere manhoed has endued it with power to m ke 
us fee) the eGects of iis inveterate hatred. America has chosen 
when to make war; let it remain with us, to choose when to 
wake peace ; nor should we listen to the voice of negotiation, while 
she presumed even to suggest a right to a single native Biitish 
seaman. 

Can any person, Sir, see in this claim any thing bot the most 
decided spirit of hostility? Upon what ground does America dareto 
retain British subjects from the British service? Upon the ground, 
forsooth, that tuey bave been naturalized in America. And what, 
Sir, let us ask, is the effect of naturalization ? Simply thus: that as 
America, tollowing the example of every other civilized nation, 
confined the privileges of American citizens to those, who are bora 
within ber territories, others cannot obtain them without being natu. 
ralized. She, it is true, has rendered the terms of naturalization 
easier than mo-t other nations have done, but still it can only be 
viewed as a boon granted tothe person who obtains it, and while 
resident in America, and, for some commercial purposes, while 
absent from it, he is entitled to the privileges of an American citizen. 
But though America may grant this favour to an En: glishiman, and he 
may fairly avail himself of it, she cannot exempt that Englishman 
from the claims, which his country has upon him, the laws of 
nations, which prevailed for ages before the American government 
had an existence, consider the native born subjects of every couniry 
as one great family, who cannot by any subsequent counexions dis 
solve the tie which binds them to their native land, any more than a 
child of a private family can by a residence in, or connexion with 
another, dissolve those ties which bind him to his parents. Allegie 
ance to the one, and duty to the other, must accompany us through 
every stage of life. 

It is true that in Jater years a new school of phil osophy has been 
opened, ia which very different principles have been inculcated. 
Under the specious guise of liberty and philanthropy we have been 
told, that we must view all mankind with an equal eye—that 2s 
citizens of the world, we must consider every coun'ry as equally 
enti.elto our protection; every religious creed, whether Pagan or 
Christian, as equally sound, aud eq jually safe. 

Put the dire train of evils which were introduced into Europe by a 
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mere partial and temporary adoption of those principles—evils which 
still afflict us, and whose extent is yet unknown ; have justly brought 
these novel doctrines inio disrepute, and mest of the disciples of this 
new school, abandoning this diffusive scheme, have again united 
themselves to the serious aid steady supporters of those sound prin- 
ciples of allegiance and duty, which are founded in reason, are 
sanctioned by feeling, and cannot be relinguished without reducing 
the civilized world to a state of anarchy. ‘Their rigfd application, 
itis true, may be dispensed with for commercial purposes; but no 
nation can admit, that the personal privileges, which any one of its 
subjects may obtain from a forcign government, by the indulgence 
of naturalization, Cau supersede the claims of iis native country, 
which attached to him at his birth, from which he cannot absolve 
himself by any act of his own, nor be absolved by the act of others, 
asthe manly declaration of his Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
against America, states, in energetic language: ‘* There is no right 
more clearly established, than the right which a sovereign has to the 
allegiance of his subjects, more especially in time of war. ‘Their 
allegiance is no optional duty, which they can decline and resume 
at pleasure. It is a call which they are bound to obey; it began with 
their birth, and can only terminate with their existence.” 

Great Briain, I trust, will not be the first of the European 
powers, to abandon a principle so essential to the preservation of 
social order: she will not be the first to consign to the grave that 
virtue, which the poet has delighted to celebrate, and the orator to 
inspire ; which the historian has laboured to perpetuate, and the 
moralist to instil; that 4mor Patria, which is the parent of thosé 
honourable sentiments, that stimulate the wise, the worthy, and the 
brave, to conquer every selfish feeling, and to devote their talents, 
their integrity, and their valour, to the service of their country, 
No, Sir, let America, who is yet unknown to fame, let the progeny 
of that motley mixture, which she has deemed it wise to introduce 
into her bosom, be the authors of this code of selfishness and depra- 
vity; let them lay the corner stone of the tomb of disinterested 
virtue, and of genuine patriotism ; let it remain for them to obliterate 
those early impressions, which endear to us even inanimate objects, 
those pleasing recollections of our infant years, those ardent friend- 
ships for the companions of our boyish days, that generous interest in 
the partners ef our youthful joys, and that delightful association of 
personal and local attachments, which have hitherto bound mankind 
to the land of their nativity ; let it remain for them to banish all 
those ennobling feelings trom the human bosom ; to listen solely to 
the s Ifish suggestions of interest, and carry themselves to market, to 
sell their allegiance to whatever government will promise them the 
most advantageous bargain. Yes, Sir, let Mr. Madisonand hisassociates, 
if such means of acquiring celebrity are most congenial to their 
feelings, transmit their names to posterity, as the incendiaries of the 
tenple of patriotism. But let Euglishmen, and let us, who partici- 
‘pale with Englishmen in their inestimable privileges, ever fondly 
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cherish these sentiments of enthusiastic attachment to the land of our 
forefathers, which have animated our long list of patriots, and of heroes, 
from our Alfred to our Nelson. Let these pretenders to philanthro py 
and philosopby instil into that part of the rising generation, wh ich 
may come within their baneful influence, those principles of frigid 
indifference and gloomy scepticism, which will leave mankind 
without ahome here, or an hope hereafier ; but let us firmly adhere 
to those sound docirines, which have stood the test of experience ; 
Jet us instruct our children early to know and deeply to revere that 
sacred volume, which will present to them the most animating 
prospects of future felicity; which, while it tells them they are 
pilgrims, will convince them that they are not vagabonds upon the 
earth, and will teach them to exclaim, when the fond recollection of 
the lind of their nativity arises in their minds—‘‘ If I forget thee, O 
Jerusalem, may my right band forget hr cunning; If I do not 
remember thee, may my tongue cleave to the root of my mouth,” 
May such, Sir, be the sentiments of every 
ANGLO-AMERICAN, 


No. 5. 
April 24th, 1813. 


Sir, 

Having closed my examination of the justice of that complaint 
against Great Britain, which the American Administration now assign 
as the chief cause for the continuance of the war, and having e1 dea 
voured to place, in its proper light, the insolent, and unprincipled 


claim for the restitution of native British subjects, as American citis 
zens; I shall now attempt to prove, that these are the mere pretexts 
for hostilities ; that they were not actuated by the motives which 
they avow; and that the real causes, which have induced them to 
assume the awful responsibility of arming their fellow creatures 
against each other, are of a very different nature, 

This undertaking, J admit, is in many respects dissimilar from that 
in which I have been hitherto en gaged. he hether a professed moe 
tive justifies the conduct which bas been adopted in conseqt lenee of it, 
is a question which every man, who is capable of comprehending the 
6ubject, and who is made acquainted wiih its attendant circumstances, 
may decide upon the common principles of justice. Bat when we 
attempt to dive into the recesses of the heart, and pronounce an opi- 
nion, not upon the actions but upon the motives of men, we require 
not only correct sentiments of justice, but a knowledge of the human 
character, to guide us in forming a decision, This, however, is not 
one of those cases, which require an uncommon depth of penetra- 
tion, or quickuess of apprehension to assist us in its investigation. 
Notwithstanding the infinite variety of, characters, which human 
nature presents to our observation, there are certain fixed principles of 
action, which are common to all, and by which mankind in general 
are actuated, while they retain their reason; and when men assign 
motives for their conduct, which are manifestly insufficient to account 
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for, or are directly inconsistent with it, we do not hesitate to pro- 
pounce, that they have not revealed the truth, 

If we view the situation of the United States of America, and cone 
sider the different habits and interests of the separate eovernments, 
which form that confederation, the conduct of those who represent 
them in the American Congress, and io whose care their inierests are 
confided, we must be convinced that the moiives assigned, by that 
portion of the Union, which constiiuted the majority, for plung ing 
the country into war, are manifestly insufficient to account for their 
conduct, and quite inconsisteat with their situations as the Kepresen- 
tatives of those States, which are not injured by the evil of which 
they complain. It is notorious that the States, who are concerned 
in Navigation, and whose citizens must of course be almost the only 
sufferers by the practice of impressment, are unanimous in their op- 
position tothis war. No person, f think, who is in the least acquainted 
with the situation of America, can entertain-a doubt of this tact. 
When the question of war was carried in the Congress, its main sup- 
porters were the representatives from the States not eag enged in Navi- 
gations, and its opponent were those whose constituents derived their 
. chief support from it. 

Ii is true that some of the members from Massachusetts and New 
York, two of the most we:lthy and populous of the commercial 
States, voted for the war; but it must be recollected that those mem- 
bers were elected before it was known, that such a question would 
be proposed for their decision, and the general sentiments of their 
constituents have been since strongly expressed upon this subject, 
by the unanimity which prevailed among their Electors for the Presiden- 
tial Chair, The author of this war was unanimously rejected by New 
York and Massachusetts, as well as by al! the other Commercial 
States of the Union, and he owes the continuance of his authority 
to those, who are as little affected by the injury for which they have 
sought such awful redress, as they will be by the misery and ruin, 
which this disastrous remedy will bring upon those whose interests 
they profess to defend. It isin vainthat the commercial states ex- 
claim—** Nou tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis,” their Southern 
confederates have substantial reasons for pressing them to the earth 
by the weight of their protection. It is in vain that they expostulate 
with the Representatives of those portions of the Union, who do not 
own a single seaman, upon the inconsistency of their stepping fore 
ward as the Champion of the rights of the Ocean:—It is in vain 
they conjure them to leave the care of their own interests to them- 
selves; thatthey assure them that the means by which they would 
secure a few of their seamen from impressment, will condemn the 
whole of them toimprisonment ; that the measures which they have 
adopted to vindicate the rights of commerce will consign commerce 
itself to destruction; regardless of arguments, which they cannot 
answer, and deaf to intreaties to which they were predetermined not 
to listen, the guardians of American seamen, andof American Com- 
merce, haye resolyed to expose all the former to captivity, to preserve 
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a few of them from temporary restraint, and to annihilate the latter 
to secure it from a partial restriction. 

That these men, Sir, have reasons for their condact, Ido not pre. 
tend to deny ; but that they are not the reasons which they have as-igned 
mu-t be evident, I think, toevery man of common “understanding, 
Should we not be surprised,if the Tin miners in Cornwa!! should 
rise in rebellion to redress a grievance, which only affected the Coal 
Miners in Newcastle; or it the men who hew timber in Picton, 
were up in arms toavenge an injury sustained by those who quarry 
plaster of Paris in Windsor ? while neither of the parties imme. 
diately interested thought the injury of sufficietit consequence to ex. 
cite atumu!t, Noman of common sense would be so credulous ag 
to believe that these rioters bad assigned the real motives for their 
turdulence—and the case of Ametica is still stronger than that which 
] have put, for the Commercial States, not only do not consider this 
srievance a3 a sufficient cause for war, but they earnestly deprecate 
having recourse to that measure; they implore their Southern mas- 
ters, not to extinzaisa a partial conflagration from which they do not 
apprehend any serious consequences by a general deluge, which will 
overwhelm inem with ruin, But their petitions are unheard; they 
are not permitted to have a voice in the consideration of evils which 
are exclusively their own ; and they must degradingly submit to a res 
medy, which is, indeed, ina tenfold degree worse than the disease. 

What the real motives of the prescribers are, 1 shall attempt to 
develope in my next letter; audif Lam right in my conjectures re- 
specting them, the Inhabitants of these Colonies are deeply interested 
ya dwelling upon them in serious reflection, 

AN ANGLO-AMERICAN, 
No. 6. 
May 8th, 1813. 
Str, 

I think it must be evident to every man of plain sense, that the 
representatives from the southern siates of America, who in conjunc- 
tion with the cabinet at Washington now rule over the union, could 
not have been induced to involve themselves in war, for the mere 
purpose of avenging the wrongs of their northern brethren, where 
the injured parties did not seek their assistance ; nor for the still less 
colourable pretext of vindicating the cause of those British subjects 
who have becn naturalized in America. The spirit of chivalry, 
when it existed in full force, seldom influenced the conduct of go* 
vernments ; aud we shall require very strong testimony to induce us 
to believe that it now aciuates the minds of the American admivis- 
tration, and their adherents in congress, who are neither so disinte- 
rested as to expose themselves to evils for the benefit of their political 
opponents ; nor, low as our opinion of their talents may be, so foolish 
as 'o suppose that they could protect commerce by a measure, which 
it is evident to men of the meanest capacities, can only tend to its 
destruction. As we cannot therefore believe their own account of 
their motives, we must endeavour to discover the causes of this 
unnatural war, asitis termed, by an examination of the ¢ircums 
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stances and situation of the men wio have declared it, and of the 
country which they govern. And, however bold the assertion may 
appear, L cannot retrain from pronouncing, that this war, which is 
termed unnatural, has grown very naturally out of the situation of 
the United Atatcs of America, and might have been expected by every 
inteligent man, who had attended to the atlairs of that country ; 
who had watched its general progress, the distinct and clashing inte- 
rests of the nurthern and southern portions of the union, and the 
growth and comparative strength of the political parties in that 
country. 

The majority of the writers in America who are opposed to the 
government, attribute this war to French influence, to the subser- 
viency of their own cabinet, to the views of the tyrant of Europe, 
and assert that America has declared war against Great Britain ia 
obedience tu the dictates of thatusurper, ‘That ** the hand of Napo- 
leon” to use the phrase of one of theirown orators ‘is in this thing,” 
I do not entertain the smallest doubt. But the question bere presents 
itself, how came it there? And why is American blood, and Ame- 
rican treasure, to be Javished in support of bis views? It is more 
difficult tu suppose, that the rulers of America have entered into 
this war solely im conmipliance with the orders of Buondparte, than that 
they declared it for the motives which they themselves assign. As 
my wish is to take an impartial and a liberal view of this subject, 
I will not condescend to consider the baser motives of bribery and 
corruption, which have been urged, without any proof, against the 
leading men in America. Until such charges are substantiated, an 
unprejudiced mind will never admit them for a moment. If they 
have any toundation in}fact, their opponents would delight to detail, 
and triumph in exposing them ; and while they rest upon assertion 
only, we must attribute them to political animosity. 

It is to the distinct and clashing interests of the nerthern and 
southern states of America, that we are to look for the rea) and 
original causes of this war, Bat although we are to consider these 
as the primary sources, I certainly admit that there are secondary 
causes, and among these French influence is predominant. 

Nothing could be more natural than that confederation, which was 
formed by the thirteen colonies of Great Britain after their separation 
from the parent state. They had almost every’ motive which can 
influence the minds of men to induce them to unite with each other. 
Born the subjects of one general government, they had long con- 
sidered themselves as fellow-countrymen. Engaged in one common 
cause, they had persevered together in an arduous struggle against a 
powerful nation, until success had crowned their efforts. Looking 
to one individual as the leader, who had guided them to indepen- 
dence, they could not but desire to form a government under his 
auspices, by which those sanguinary contests might be prevented, 
that have ¢ generally prevailed among the small independent states. 
Thus influenced, both by their reason and feelings, they had formed 
that confederation which we have long known as the United States 
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of Ameriez. But, although this step was recommended by the 
Wwisegt men among them, and was certainly the most prudent plan 
which they could adopt, it could neither remove nor remedy all the 
evils to which they were exposed in their new situation. It pre. 
vented those scenes of bloodshed, which the history of their parent 
state exhibited to them during the period of the heptarchy, and 
which, without such an union, would have been _repeated among 
them, until the most powerful government had gained the dominion 
over the others. But it could not prevent that desire of sovereignty 
which ever exerts itself in those who embark in political life. It res 
trained the passions of the men, who, actuated by the thirst of power, 
would have deluged the fields of Amevica with biood ; but it could not 
preserve that political independence and entire equality among the 
separate states, which it was designed to establish and perpetuate, 
Their jarring mterests bad, until this period, been adjusted by the 
disinterested decision of the mother country. They were now to be 
settled by interesied delegates from the respective states of the union ; 
and influence and intrigue would not fail to exert themselves in that 
field from which actual force had been prudently banished, and they 
might prove equally etficacious in the acquisition of political ascen- 
dancy. If the situation of the union had produced a variety of con 
flicting interests and opposing parties, these, under the guidance of 
able and upright men, might nave been managed in such a manner as 
to conduce to the geveral interest of the whole: or at least might have 
been so balanced as to make the general good preponderate upon all 
important occasions : and had several parties exisied, none of which 
decidedly overpow. red the others, men ef talents and integrity would 
have stood a fair chance of hoiding the reins of government. But 
when once the separate interests ot the country had divided it into 
two great parties, the leaders of each must be content to be led ; and 
where their own opinions did not concur with those of their political 
associates, they must either have abandoned their posts, or have acted 
in subserviency to their views. Such is the situation of the United 
States of America. The congress is not divided into a number of 
parties contending for the variousinterests of the respective states, which 
its members represent; but asthe interests of the southern and inland 
States are identifed from natural causes, and are distinct from those 
ef the northern and eastern portions of the union, which last are 
also held together by the same firm and common bond; so it neces 
sarily foliows, that the congress is divided into two parties, and that 
the straggle for ascendancy, which, if they had not entered into the 
confederation, would bave been decided in the field, is now contested 
between the northero and southern states within the walls of congress, 
1 am aware that meo, whodo not consider questions of this nature 
upon general principles, but confine their observations to particular 
facts, will enquire how it happens then, that many of the members 
from the northern states have coalesced with those from the south, 
and uniformly acted with them prior to the declaration of war? 
But the answer to this question is very obvious. In the first place, 
the interests of the southern party led them to fayour the views of 
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France, the enemy of Great Britain, To France many of the nor- 
thern representatives were attached by the recollection of the segwices 


she had rendered to them during their revolutionary war, and the. 


political animosity which had subsisted in the minds of others against 
Great Britain, was too keen to allow them to listen even to the suge 

tions of interest. It is no answer 1o my arguments to observe, 
that they did not universally overcome the influence of prejudice 
and of prepossession. I[t is sufficient for my position to establish, that 
the majority of the commercial states, in defiance of that spirit of 
hostility against Great Britain which the war had excited, felt that it was 
their interest to preserve a good understanding with her; and that 
the majority of the southern states did not feel any such interest, 
but were disposed to favour the views 6f France, vot from any po- 
sitive benefits, which they promised to themselves, with a connexion 
with that country, but because, in- their contest for superiority in 
their own, it was their. interest to depress their political opponents, 
whose enterprising spirit, if it received no check, would acquire a 
degree of weight and influence, which might perhaps counterbalance 
the numerical advant tages of their more indolent rivals. 1 cannot 
suppose it will be disputed that the interests of the northern and 
southern inhabitants of America arenctthe same. ‘The former are 
a hardy, active, enterprising people, whose country is not rich in 
native productions, and who can only rise to wealth and power by 
industry and commerce. ‘The latter, though they may be as intel- 
ligent, are by no means as active as their neighbours. Nor is it ne- 
cessary for them to be so, as they possess a country which yields them 
abundantly all the necessaries of life, and whose surplus produce 
will always bring purchasers to their shores. ‘The inhabitants of the 
northern states have hitherto been their carriers, but it is of greater 
consequence to the southern party, who have obtained the reins of 
government, to prevent an increase of wealth and power, and its 
attendant influence, in the haods.of their rivals, than to preserve the 
convenience which the navigation of the northern states has hitherto 
aiforded to them. 

Since the recognition of the independence of America by Great 
Britain, four individuals have buccessively filled the presidential chair. 
Washington was called to it by the general voice of the country. 
But, even during that early period, the northern and southern in- 
habitants of America began to entertain different ideas of their re- 
spective interests: ideas which naturally arose from the difference 
of their sompetiive situations, and which they must therefore even 
entertain ; Massachusetts produced his successor in office. But, 
although that powerful siate was the origination of that re.istance 
to the mother country, which success has deprived of its harsher 
name, and America should therefore have considered her as the 
parent of the revolution, yet the southern states reluctantly sub. 
mitted to the sway of Adams, a regular systematic opposition was per 
fected during bis administration, and, at its expiration, the reins of 
government were placed in the hands of a Virginian, about twelve 
years ago, and haye neyer since been resumed by the northern 
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portion of the union ; nor, while the people of the south persist jp 
their present measures, can those of the north ever acquire sufficienr 
power and influence to regain them. 

I consider the qnestion then, Sir, in this point of view. I¢ 
the confederation had never been formed, it is probable that those 
ditferent portions of it would, long before this time, have contended 
for the domiuion over each other at the point of the sword. As they 
are already united under one general government, the political contest 
for superiority, though cartied on without bloodshed, is quite as 
serious and as interesting to those who are engaged in it, as if their 
forces were encamped against each other inthe open field. Each 
party will look abroad with as much earnestness for support, and 
will avail itself of the passing scenes in other countries, either to 
advance its own interests, or to depress those of its opponent; 
and nothing could have a greater tendency to depress the northern 
and eastern states, than a war with the greatest maritime power in 
the world. ‘ibis, Sir, I consider as the sole primary cause of the 
war in which we are now involved, though there are secondary 
causes, to Which I shall tara the attention of my readers in my next 
letter. 

I cannot however close this without observing, that I by no 
means assert or think, that every individual member of Congress 
who voted for the war, was induced to give his vote by these 
considerations. Various are the motives which lead men to the same 
determination ; intrigue and influence, prejudice and partiality, 
friendship and hatred, interest and passion, may separately act upon 
the members of a popular assembly, and induce them to concur 
none desigo. Buti am firmly of opinion, that that disposition 
to remain at pesce with Great Britain, which prevails among the 
majority of ihe commercial states, and that subserviency to the 
views of Frauce, which is so evident both among the leading men, 
and in the great bulk of the inhabitants to the southward, originates 
in the distinct interests of cach, and in the political rivalship which 
subsists between them; which, after a long train of bostile conduct 
against Great Britain on the part of the faction which has possesed 
liself of the government, has finally terminated in open war. The 
only difference between the two parties is, that the previous pres 
judices and avimosities of the northern people were in opposition to 
their interest; aod, therefore, we do not find sach decided unani- 
mity among them, as we meet with tothe southward, where their 
prejudices and prepo:sessious unite with their political views. 

‘ I am, Sir, &e. 


AN ANGLO AMERICAN, 


No. 7. 
Sir, «* May 29th, 1813. 
In my last letter T stated that that confederation which was 
designed toestubli-h and preserve the independence and equality of the 
sepurate states of America, was not calculated to effect that purpose 5 
that itonly causes those who were desirous of obtaining superiority 
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to adopt different means of accomplishing their cbject, and to carry 
on their plans of conquest in the Congress, instead of arming the 
northern and southern bosts against each other ; and I considered the 
war with Great Britain into which the southern people bave plunged 
the whole country, as a very natural consequence of the measure 
which they had adopted to establish their ascendancy over the north- 
ern portion of the union, thatit is in reality a war of the southern 
and inland against the northern and eastern states of America, and 
that the executive government and the majority of Congress intended 
the act which declared it as an authority to the British cruisers to 
seize the property, and to destroy the powers of their political rivals. 
I am quite aware that many persons will consider these as very 
extravagant positions, and though they may not be disposed to think 
very favourable of Mr. Madison and his confeder: ates, they will not 
believe them so depraved as to act with such de termined hostility 
against their fellow citizens; butit must be remembered that the 
fellow citizenship of an inhabitant of Boston and of Baltituore is 
not a very strong tie, andthe maxims that“ nemo repente fuit 
turpissimus,” is as applicable to the progress in political as in any 
other species of depravity—men who have been long eagerly bent 
upon one object, whose principles have become habituated to bend 
to their passions, and whose perceptions of right and wrong have 
consequently lost their original acuteness, will adopt measures with 
indifference which at one period they would bave shuddered even to 
contemplate. I have no doubt that Mr. Madison, when he first 
became jealous of that commerce which was elevating the northern 
states, could not have believed that he ever would have resorted to 
so violent a measure to effect its destruction. But when his enmity, 
and that of his associates, had once been excited against the commer- 
cial part of the country, each year would silently increase it, and every 
succeeding measure w Nich they directed against it, would probably 
prove stronger than its predece: ssor. Many of the inhabitants of the 
commercial states are convinced that the war has originated in the 
causes which I have assigned, and inveigh with much bitterness 
against those anti-commercial prejudices which actnate their rulers, 
But we, Sir, though deeply interested in the subject, may discuss it 
with less partiality than either of the political parties in America, and 
if the discussion should convince us that the antipathy whieh the 
inen of influence tn the southern states entertain for commerce, does 
not originate ia mere prejudice, but in a well-grounded apprehension 
thatthe wealth and consequent influence which it would introduce 
into the commergial districts would eventually ensure to them the 
superiority inthe union, we must necessarily conclude that those who 
are now possessed of power, will persist in the measures by which 
alone they can preserve their ascendancy, and, consequently, if they 
should succeed in their attempts upon these colonies, they would 
have the same motives to oppress us, which now induce them to 
devote the property of their commercial fellow-citizens to destruc. 


tion, and their persons to captivity, 


, ” 
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In the consideration ef this subject it is necessary for us to bear jy 
mind the distinguishing characteristics of the Northern and Southern 
Inhabitants of the United States of America; both are sagacious and 
acute, but the former are active and enterprising, the latter indolent 
and juxurious. Notwithstanding the fertility of their country, the 
love of ease and pleasure has always rendered the natives of the South. 
ern States more Gependont upon those with whom they were accus- 
tomed to traffic, than those of the North, whose country afforded them 
less to give in return for what they received, For a long time prior, 
and indeed subsequent to the revolution in America, the inhabitants of 
Virginia, of the Carolinas, and other Southern States,were so deeply in- 
debited to the British merchants, that it might be said that the agricul- 
ture of those countries was carried on with British capital. 

But when America began to reap the advantage which she derived 
from the confusion introduced into Europe by tie French revolution, 
when the ships of France and Holland were seen no more on the ocean, 
and those of Aimerica were substituted for them, the consequent 
influx of wealth, though generally felt throughout America, was pecu. 
liarly beneficial te the inhabitants of the northern states, who owned 
by far the greater part of the vessels so profitably employed, and whose 
activity and energy were unremittingly exerted to increase the numbers 
of their shipping, from the mere carriers of the productions of the southe 
ern states, an increase of capital ee 9 svon enabled many ef them to 
become the purchasers of it; and they then not only derived the 
benefit of the treight, but the profits upon the sale of the cargo, when 
carried to ils ultimate market ; their capital likewise enabled them to 
purchase such articles as were ‘calculated for the cousumption of the 
southern states, and by supplying them with these they secured a pros 
fit upon the return cargo also, the same indolent and luxurious habits 
which had plunged them into debt to the British merchants, still pre- 

jailed among the southern inlabitants of America, and they would 
very soon have become generally indebted to their more active fellew 
citizens, It is true that there were many merchants of opulence, 
enterprize, and activity in the commercial towns to the southward, but 
these would soon have borne no proportion to the number of those 
from the north, who were engaged in tradein the manner I have descri- 
bed as the shipping generally, and the American seamen, ex- 
clusively belonged to the northern states. 

These circumstances early excited much alarm and jealousy on the 
part of the leading men to the southw ard, and although they did-not 
think that the commerce in which the country was engaged, was 
directly t injurious to them, but on the contrary was beneficial, as they 
participated in the wealth which it introduced, they foresaw it would 
produce a serious eflect upvn their relative situation with their north 
ern confederates ; as it would not only give them a much greater com- 
parative accession of wealth, but would occasion a direct state of 
dependence upon them in a numerous body of the southern planters 
aud traders. 


While the inbabitants of the southern states were indebted to 
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England or to any other foreign country, although such a state was 
not desirable, the disadvantages attending it were by no means so 
great to the men of influence there, as they would have become if they 
hai fallen into debt to those who lived under the same general elec- 
tive government with themselves. Foreigners would not have the 
same ‘inducements to exert that influence in their eleciions, which a 
reditor ever has with his debtor ; indeed, if they interfered at all, they 
would pro! ably be disposed to Sor ward the views of those who were 
indebted to theaa; but if this influence should be transferred from 
those who had no immediate interest ip the event of their elections, to 
their political rivals, it was highly probable they would exert it most 
actively and successfully. It was obvious therefore to wen of reflec- 
tion, that commerce not only increased the wealth of the northern 
states ina greater degree than those of the south, but that it had also 
a direct tendency to render the latter dependent upon the former. 
Some of your readers may not immediately comprehend the political 
consequences which would have ensued, if the southern states should 
have become generally indebted to the commercial states, aad others 
may be at a loss to imagine how it could happen, that a fertile country 
possessing many articles of export should become indebted to the con- 
somers of many of those articles, who had no native product lions to 
te ‘them in return; but I would turn the attention of this class of 
your readers to avery common case in our own province. We fre- 
gut ate see in the different townships of this young and flourishing 


colony, and particularly in the new settlements, the sens of some of 


our farmers commence what is termed a country trader; the father 
is probably no richer than his neighoours, and the trader therefore coms 
mences without a capital, and relies solely for success upon his own 
activity and prudence; if he bears a fair character, he very casily pro- 
cures a small supply of, goods from a merchant in town; these he 
retails to his neighbours and receives the'r produce in payment, which 


he a to marke t, and with bie prc ceeds of it pays for his supply of 


goods and obtains another, In this manner he contiiues to trane for 
some time, and if he has only a tolerable share of prac lence and judg- 
meurt, he will not tailto amass a fait portion of wealth. If the inha- 
bitants of the township are extravagant, and indulee themselves in 
articles of luxary or dress beyond their means, which has been the 

case in some of the settlements, they become generally indebted to 
the trader, who is then the first man in the towaship; and need I ask 
the inhabitants of this country, if they have not ctien witnessed the 
effects of the influence which a man thus situated, exerts at an elec- 
tion? Now the same causes will, geverally speaking, produce the same 
effects upon the great scale as upon the small, and the case I have 

ventioned illustrates the relative situations of the northern and sou- 
thern states of America. 

The southern states yield the articles with which America is to pay 
for those foreign produ ctions which she consumes, so in the case 
I have mentioned, the extravagant farmers produce the arti- 
cles with which the merchant in town is to be paid for the 
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merchandize which they consume ; but when the trader step in gq 
a middle man between the farmer and the merchent,alth e has 
no capital, and produces nothing himself; yet by deriving a profit doth 
upon his sale of country produce in town, and upon the articles which 
he carries into the country, he creates a capital uy a industry, and 
renders his extravagant customers dependent upon n him: so th inhabi. 
tants of the com: mercial states, by purchasing the a de ciions of the 
south from their extravagant owners, and deriving a profit upon the 
sale of them in Europe, by returning to fhe southern ports with wine 
and other articles of luxury of European growth, which om the 
taste and habits of the natives of the southern states, create a source 
of wealth by their superior industry and ceeconomy, which it is proba. 
ble would e ventually introduce a state of dependence. on the part of 
those they supplied, similar to that experienced by the extravagant 
farmer on the country trader. The northern states of America, 
though deficient in native productions, would have become to the 
southern states, what Holland was to those nations oa the Continent 
of Europe, who were but litile engaged in navigation and commerce ; 
and it iy notorious, that the Dutch merchants, although they had no 
native articles to export, were among the richest in Europe 5 nor was 
there auy reasonable prospect of preventing the northern states from 
deriving this advautage, but by the destruction of that commerce 
which threatened to bestow it upon them. The origina! causes were 
beyond the controul of those men, whose political cousequence was 
thus brought into jeo ardy. They originated in those distinguishing 
characteristics of indolence and extrava gance, f activity and enter- 
prize, which climate had introdaced, and habit had co: firme: d. ft is 
true, if we consider the United States of Anierica as one n: 
Was materially benefitted by commerce, in the southern, as well as in 
the northern portion of the Union ; and had she been under a monar- 
chical government, or indeed under any government, where the cate 
of the general interest was the actuating principle, it wonld ha 
been carefully cherished, Butas it would certainly have dimin 
tie political importance of the great landholders and planters, 
southward, they early i paal upon its destraction 

Ve, Sir, have indulged our elves for years.in laughing at 
termed the Chinese schemes, the philosophical reveries, and 
Utopian dreams of Mir. Jefferson, and his political associates ; 
although they have sacriticed the good of their country 0 their own 
selfish and ambitious views s, yet | confess it appears evident to me, 
that they could pot have devised better me: ns to secure that personal 
superiority, and political power, which they are so anxious to retaid, 
than those to which they have had recourse. If commerce had 
flourished as it would have done, if it bad not been assailed by em- 
bargoes, non-importaticn acts, and those other measures, with which 
the American government pretended to defend, but really meant 
to Gestroy it, it ts highly probable that the mere agents of the northern — 
mere hants would soon have acc 1uired a greater G legree of influence 
ii many uf the southern states than the greatest landholder and plan 
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those candidates for the Presidential chair, and for seats in Congress, 
who were supported by the northern states, and the dictatorial voice 
of Virginia would have been heard no more. 

It is, then, to preserve the power of the landholder to the south- 

ward, by the destruction of American commerce and navigation, 
that war has been declared against Great Britain. To commerce 
itself they are not inimical; and if Sweden, Denmark, or any other 
European nation, should be permitted to withdraw from the grea 
contestin which the world is now involved, and to maintain the cha- 
racter and privileges of a neutral, there are no ports on the borders 
of the ocean, to which they will be more welcome, than those in 
the southern states of America, if we do not blockade them strictly. 
‘They would then not only accomplish the object of destroying the 
wealth and power of the northern states, but they would accom- 
plish it withont a sacrifice of their own trade; they would much 
rather encourage the navigation of Sweden, or of avy other Euros 
pean power, than thatof Massachusett’s Bay, as their own commerce 
may be carried on quite as conveniently in neutral vessels, as in’ those 
of their political rivals who would thus be deprived of the means 
of acquiring that aggrandizement so much dreaded by the present 
rulers of America. 

We have heard much, Sir, lately, of an embassy from the United 
States to Russia, to seek her mediation between Great Britain and 
America; if this mission has any object beyond that of cajoling the 
American people, it is probably ‘designed to impress upon the mind 
of the Emperor, the necessity and convenience ot allowing one among 
the Northern nations cf Europe to remain neutral, If this point was 
once carried, it would release the southern people from most of the 
evils of the war, (except at such times as they should be blockaded) 
while the navigating Siates must inevitably sink beneath its pres- 
sure, , 

The impositions which have been practised upon John Bull, have 
frequently exposed him to ridicule ; but if the good folks in America 
can really be persuaded, that their government have undertaken this 
war in defence of their commerce, when every school-boy sees that 
it must inevitably lead to its destruction, or that they are sincere in 
seeking the good offices of Russia, to induce (sear Britain to grant 
them that peace, which I blush to acknowledge she bas | cen soli- 
citing from the court of Washington ; honest Jonn must the» cede the 
pala of credulity to his American offspring ; but as the wresting of 
this trophy from his brow, is not one of their most undutiful acts, 
it will excite more surprize than anger, Let the act however be their 
own ; for I trust the deception is too gross to impose upon a single 
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No. 8. 
Sir, June 19th, 1813. 
I cannot but admit that the assertion which I have ventured to 
make, ‘ that the war in which we are now engaged with America, 
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though declared by the government of that country against G: eat 
Britain, was really designed by them as a war agaiust their own Nayi« 

gation and commerce,” 1s, at the first blush so extravagant, so repug. 
nant to every sentiment of justice and morality, so base a sacrifice 
of the general good of the commuity, to the selfish and ambitious 
views of a few individuals, and so gross a breach of that confidence 
reposed by the electors in the elected, that it will be received by 
some with derision, and by many with doubt. I am, however, of 
opinion, that the mest impartial men who will take the trouble to 
examine the subject, and to consider the political and commercial 
situation of the United States, at the time this war was declared, will 
not only assent to a position, which, at the first view appeared so ex- 
travagant, bet will also be disposed to think that most men, if placed 
in the same situation, would pursue the same conduct that has been 
adopted by the present rulers of America, 

It is this consideration Sir, that gives us a peculiar interest in this 
transaction. J stated in my last letter that ‘‘ if the American go- 
vernment should succeed in their attempts upon these colonies, they 
would have the same motives to oppress us, which now induce them 
to devote the property of their commercial fellow citizens to de. 
struction, and their persons to captivity,”"—but if, by acting upon these 
motives, they had displayed an extraordinary degree of depravity, or 
had committed an egregious act of folly, we sh: ould not be justified 
in considering the conduct which they have pursued as an indi- 
cation of the treatment which the commercial part of America is in 
future to expect from its southern rulers.. Iastances of extreme de- 
pravity and folly are rare, and it is still more unusual to see men, 
who are notorious either for the one or the other, placed in situations 
of great power and authority. Whenever, therefore, a concurrence of 
aie may place them there, we cannot infer, from their 
conduct, the line of policy which would generally be puisved by 
men of ordinary characters and capaciiy. But there is nothing io the 
measures of the present administration in America, which authorises 
our pronouncing them to be egregious fools, or atrocious villains. In 
truth, Sir, they are neither ; they are men, who having acquired 
power, felt a very natural disposition to retain it, and saw wiih 
jealousy that commerce was introducing a description of people i into 
the countty, who would probably obtain more influence than them- 
selves, and dtprive them of that authority, which they were un- 
willing to resign. Now, although there are doubtless high-minded 
men tobe met with, who would “have consulted the general good of 
the country, and would bave carefully considered wheiher commerce 
was not more beneficial than injurious to it, before they would have 
allowed any selish consideration to induce them to devote it to de- 
struction ; yet characters of this description, though we will hope 
they are not so rare as those of extreme depravity, are not very Du- 
merous; and it is much more common to meet with men, who 
without a total disregard to the interest of the public, allow them- 
selves to be so blinded by self-love, as only to see it in that path 
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which leads to their own advancement. I am not aware, Sir, that 
history can produce a single instance, in which a class of men, situ- 
ated as the American planters and landho! re rs were to the southward, 

have resigned the power and influence which they possessed to their 
political rivals without a strugg'e, sole 'y because the cause of their 
aggrandizement was also the cause of much benefit to their country, 

I contend, that the opposition which the men of influence in the 
southern and agricultural states have made to the commerce of 
America, was natural and consistent with those motives which actuafe 
the majority of mankind; and that we may therefore expect a con- 
tinvance ofthat conduct. 

I assert, Sir, that as it respects the contest for political pewer in 
that country, the commercial and agricultural interest are necessarily 
opposed to each other. I do not by this mean to deny that natural 
connection between acriculture and commerce, which has been so 
satisfactorily proved by many able writers; and which, indeed, we 
might suppose it would pot require great abilities to render evident 
tomen of crdinary understanding ; ; but it must be recollected that 
although the general interest of agriculture and commerce are iden- 
tified in a national point of view, yet, the persons who are concerned 
in those branches may often be opposed to each other, and though 
both may admit that the farmer is necessary to the merchant, and the 
merchant to the farmer, yet, whether the body of merchants, or the 
body of landholders, shall possess the political power of the country, 
is a question of a very different nature, in which they will consider 
themselves opposed to each other as distinct classes of men; and in 
most cases the mercantile will prevail over the agricultural interest. 
Even in Great Britain, where we have the stability of a monarchical 
government, and where the lznded interest has the powerful support 
of an hereditary nobility, we frequently hear complaints of the pre- 
dominance of the commercial part of the country, in the affairs of 
the government ; nor will it excite surprise that they should acquire 
much weight, if we consider the tende ney of commerce to diffuse 
the influence of those who are extensively concerned in it. In our 
little province, how much does the influence of a merchant of emi- 
nence exceed that of any other private individual ; how numerous 
and how various are the persons connected with, and in some measure 
dependent on him. ‘The retail dealer, who, though his credit may 
be good, oftentimes wishes for indu'gence in his payments. The 
country trader, who frequently exerts the influence he” possesses in his 
township, as the merchant who supplies him directs. ‘Lhe sh p- 
master, the ship-carpenter, the cooper, the carman, and the la- 
bourer, all look to him for employment, and frequen'!y re’y upon 
him for support, when business languishes. I appeal to the piain 
sense of the people of the country, to whom I direct these obser- 

vations ; if I am not correct in stating, that a mercliant of fair 
character possesses more influence in (he community in waich he 
lives, than any other private individu sident there, whevber-at 
Halifax, at Liverpool, at Picton, 4! Cuuiberland, or even at Lutiene 
berg, where the farmers are in geucral iucependcirt, and where it 
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is rare for any individual to be in debt; at every place, in short, inth 
province, where any persons reside, who are extensively engaved in 
commerce aud navigation, If, then, commerce bas this tendency te 
increase the influence of those who pursue it, was it not natural that 
it should excite the jealousy of the leading men in the agricultural 
states, who had hitherto been the first men in the union, and why 
could not but apprehend that they would be soon eclipsed by the 
commercial characters, who were rising tothe northward. Their 
jealousy would, however, have been useless, and their exertions to 
suppress the spirit of trade ineffectual, if it had not been for the 
peculiar situation and government of the United States ; for the 
Jandholders had neither a monarch to bold the scales evenly between 
them and their opponents, an hereditary nobility to preserve their 
consequence, nor a numerous tenantry to counterbalance the influe 
ence the merchants would have derived from the great body of de- 
peudents which I have before enumerated. Had the commercial and 
the agricultural men therefore been intermixed geherally throughout 
the country, the former, though assailed as they were almost in their 
infancy, would sull have prevailed, owing to the influence which 
they must gradually have obtained. But as the soil, climate, and 
habits, of the natives of the southern states induced them to devote. 
themselves almost exciusively to agriculture, and the same causes, 
occasioned the northern people to engage in navigation and commerce, 
they were not only divided by their professions, but, separaied by 
their residence ; and as the leading men among the landholders took 
the alarm, before the commercial body had secured that influence 
which they would ultimately have acquired in the agricultural states, 
they were able to combat them in full force, to retain the numerical 
advantage which they possessed, and consequently to outvyote them 
in congress. ‘They wish to see no cominercial character in America 
bevond the shopkeeper, who will retail to them such articles as they 
require, and purchase their produce to sell it again to the foreign 
ship-owner. While they can confine the mercantile part of the com- 
riunity to the profit they will derive upon the sale of their native 
produce tothe foreign ship-owner, and upon the retail of the goods 
which they receive in return, they are not apprehensive of their 
becoming men of greater consequence and influence than themselves ; 
but if the ship-owner, and the exporting and importing merchant 
are united in one characier resident among themselves, and that cha- 
racter a native of the narthern states, as the majority of them would 
be, they justly fear that their own eomparet: ive importance would 
suffer, and that th ay could no longer hope to rule the c« aeons 
reduce the mercantile body to this level, to.destroy the navigati 
external commerce of the United States of America, 

dry up the sources of that wealth and influence which threat 
overwhelin them, is the great object of the preseut Hate of tha 
country ; an object to whic h they are not led by whim or caprice, 
not by any mistaken views of their own interest, not to indulge any 
Utopian dreams ; but from 2 well-grounded conviction that their own 
power can alone be pieserved by its accomplishment, aud that the 
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prosperl ity of that oe ‘tof the Union, in which Bote they are inter- 


ested, will uot be materially injured by their measures, as they know 
that while t heir country continues productive, foreign ships will resort 
to them for their es I duce, whenever the navigation of the northern 


states is annih lated !. True it is, they are not iguorant that by annibi- 
Jating navigation and external commerce, the'’northern po tion of the 
Union wil be reduced to a state of poverty ; but as poverty and 
power are seldom united, we may be convinced that to this state their 
southern rulers wish to pectice theta, and to effect it they have exer- 
cised the power they possess with a degree of despotism, which no 
minister of any of the regular governments of Europe would have 
dared to exert. 

I may, Sir, have become tedious by devoting a second letter to this 
part of my subject, and by the repetition and amplification of some 
of my former arguments; but Iam particularly anxious to convince 
your readers, that,this war really origi nates in the causes which I have 
assigned; that the situation of the rul ing men in America very 
naturally led them to act upon these motives ; and that as these 
colonies resemble the northern and not the southern parts of America, 
in their soi], their climate, and the habits of their inhabitants, we can 
only hope to acquire wealth and prosperity by that commerce, which 
our parent state will cherish with as much zeal, as the government of 
America have displayed and will ever display, for its destruction. 

AN ANGLO-AMERICAN, 

The preceding letters were published at Halifax, in Nova &cotia, 
in the boginning of the year one thousand eight hundred and thirteen, 
‘The principal object of their author was to convince the inhabitants of 
the British colonies, that the ruling men in America were inimical 
tocommerce, and that the colonists would be equally oppressed by 
them, if ever they submitted to their sway, as the people of New 
England now are, because the southern states will ever continue 
their hostility to trade while the present confederation exists in Ame- 
rica. This view of the causes of the war, were dcemed by some 
peopie to be erroneous and extravagant. The Anglo-American, 
however, has scen no reason to retract his opinions. Recent events 
have not only confirmed him in them more strongly, but the answer 
of the Senate of Massachusets to the speech of the governor of that 
state,in the month of January cne thousand eight hundred and fourteen, 
may convince others that that body feel the troth of his assertions, 
‘The chief opposition of the friends of peace” (say they) ‘ has been 
made to a system of measures directed, only nominally against Great 
Britain, but really levelled at the vital interest of New England and 
of all the commercial states. A system of a character such as the globe 
never witnessed, such as no nation ever before endured; a system 
beginning with specific non-importation, and terminating in war, 
after a six years’ continuance of embargo, resirictions, gevecral non- 
importations, land-carriage prohibition, aad every form o1 meicantile 
embarrassment and oppression. 

Such are the ideas of the Senate of one of the first among the 
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commercial sjates entertain, relative to the motives which induced 


the rulers of America to plunge the country into a war; they thee- 
fore entirely concur with the opinions of the Anglo-American upon 
this point, thongh, perhaps, they would not agree with him in the 
position, that it is the interest of Great Britain to enter into the views 
of the American administration, and not to assist the commercig! 
portion of the Unien in their resistance to the general government, 

This posit on, it is admitted, is in opposition to the feelings, which 
the opposite conduct of those two parties in America must patur ally 
excite in the bosoins of British subjects ; but Jet us not be misled by 
those feelings into a line of conduct, which may prove highly injurious 
toour country. 

The merchants of Nova Scotia have lately Presented a petition to 
His Poyal Highness the Prince Regent, praying that the citizens of 
the United States may not be permitted to fish in the close seas in 
British America; and the Anglo-American has made some observa- 
tions upon that petition, in which, without any reference to the in- 
clinations of the federalists or the democrats in America, he has 
attempted to establish that the interests of the former must make 
them the rivals of Great Britain, and that the views of the latter may 
lead to the closest alliance and amity between the two countries. 

These observations he submits to the judgment of those who may 
favour them with a perusal. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, March 1st, 1814. 


Olservations on the Memorial of the Committee of Trade in Nove 


Scolia, 

Tt is too evident to require the support of argument that the 
objects at which the petition aims, will, if attained, insure the pros- 
perity of these colonies, and that consideration alone should be 
sufficient to induce his majesty’s ministers to give it a serious eon- 
sideration, 

But although the attention of the committee has been proper'y 
turned to the immediate interests of those who have appointed them 
to superintend their concerns, it is certainly fortunate that their intes 
rests so far from clashing with those of the empire at large, are most 
intimately connected with the preservation of its strength and maritim 
greatness, 

The true delineation which is given in the memorial of the political 
and commercial character of the American people shou!d awaken the 
attention of the British ministry, and induce them whenever the 
period for negotiation may arrive, to disregard the temporary conve- 
nience of an immediate market for our manufactures, which the re- 
newal of our commercial intercourse with that country upon its former 
fooing wonld afford, and to adopt as the basis of the negotiations 
on our part, those principles of sound policy which embrace remoier 
objects. 

The hostile sentiments entertained by the great bulk of the inhabi- 
tants of Amcrica iowards Great Britain, may owe their origin ta 
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that bitterness and enmity, which the civil war excited; bat under 
the system which has hitherto prevailed, the clashing interests of the 
two countries, have so strong a tendency to keep such feelngs 
alive, that it isthe daty of the British government to avail itself of the 
opportunities that have fortunately occurred, to counteract a spirit 
of hostility, which we have already seen, can survive the period of 
actual war. And although it is not for us to consider what may be 
the decrees of Providence respecting the uliimate situation of Ameriéa, 
yet as far as human prudence and foresight can be exerted, it is out 
duty toexert them; and as it is evident that America wants not the 
will to injure us, it is incumbent upon us to deprive her of the 
power. 

The evil effects which these colonies experience from the exten- 
sion of those commercial privileges to foreigners, which Great Britain 
should confine to her own subjects, are clearly and ably pointed out 
inthe memorial; they have long been evident to such of the colonists 
as have turned their attention to the con-equences likely to flow 
from the establishment of an independent government on this side of 
the Atlantic; but never could the most sanguine of them have 
anticipated a concurrence Of circunsstances so favourable as those 
which now exist for advancing the interests both of the empire and its 
coloniesé Those who were acquainted with the sentiments of the 


inhabitants of the latter, never entertained any apprehension of their 


inclination to resist any attack which might be made upon them by 
the government of France—but in the event of a war with America, 
a people with whom they were in the habit of continual intercourse, 
whose manners and language were the same with their own, and 
whom they saw rising into opulence by commercial speculations, 
which as colonists, they were precluded from engaging in, it was 
apprehended, and not without reason, that some would actively assist 
our enemies, and many others would make but a feeble resistance to 
their arms, if they turned them against us—but the circumstances 
under which the present war was declared, have relieved us from all 
these fears. The extravagance of the claims and the flagrant injustice of 
the conduct of America towards us, bas done much, but the injury 
which her system of policy has inflicted upon the commercial part of her 
own citizens, has done more towards securing the inclinations of the 
colonists. ‘They now reap most of the advantages which the northern 
aud eastern states have lost, and perceive, that if they were under the 
dominion of the present government of America, their character as a 
commercial people would render them equally objects of jealousy, 
and equally sufterers from the restrictions on trade. Thus they are 
bound to the parent state by the powerlul tie of interest. These are 
the fortunate effects which have been produced in the British colonies 
by the American declaration of war; but the consequence that may 
result from it to the two nations, are still more important, and may 
ensble Great Britain to revive that system which was virtually infringed 
when the treaty of 1783 conferred privileges cn Ametica, that have 
proved so beneficial to her and injurious to us. 
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That ill-fated article, the third in that treaty which established tl 
ind-pendence of the United States, provided them with a nursery for 
seamen. The subsequent disorders in Europe opened a boundless 
field for their commerce, and threw the carrying trade of France, of 
Spain, and of Holland, indeed of the whc!e continent of Kurope, 
into their hands. And the repeated concessions ef the British govern. 
ment to their extravagant claims, gave them every opportunity of 
availing themselves of these advantages to the utmost extent. The 
foundation of maritime power was thus laid; and had America been 
under the sway of a monarch, or been ruled by a government which 
Jooked to the general interests of the country, they would not have 
lost the opportunity thus presented to them of rendering themselves 
formidable upon the ocean; but, fortunately for Great Britain, the 
landholders to the southward became jealous of the growing pred 
of the commercial states ; and more anxious to preserve an ascendancy 
in the confederation, than to advance the general prosperity ; they 
have assailed with numerous impositions and restrictions, that com- 
merce which would have led America to wealth and power ; and have 
finally involved her in a war with the greatest maritime power in the 

world, in order to complete its destruction. 

Let the British government consider this as the true cause of the 
war, and not be misled by the idea that it originated in French influ- 
ence or in antipathy to Great Britain, though beyond all question, 
the American government availed themselves of both these stimu. 
lants to obtain a majority in congress in support of their favourite 
measure. 

It is a truth which the ruling men in America feel, that if the com- 
mercial states increase in wealth, they will increase in power, and 
that the present predominant influence of the southern planters will 
cease. [tis under this conviction that they act, and it is of great 
consequence that our admiuistration should be convinced that such are 
their motives—for if they are, is it not the interest of Great Britain 
to advance, rather than te oppose, the views of the American admi- 
nistration ? [tis said that the federal part of that country are friendly 
to Great Britain, because they are op posed to the present war; their 
opposition does not arise from any partiality to us, batfrom a ‘desire 
to preserve that commerce which a war with the rulers of the ocean 
must destroy. 

It is supposed on the contrary, that the government party are solely 
actuated by sentiments of antipathy to us, and it is true that they 
have enacted non-iptercourse laws, imposed embargoes, encouraged 
domestic manulactures, and finally bave declared war; but, although 
these measures were ostensibly directed against Great Britain, is it not 
obvious that they were calculated much more to distress the external 
commerce of America than to injure us? Their partial and imme- 
diate i] effects we may indeed bave felt, but their ultimate tendency 
is highly favourable. ‘The two first measures crippled, the last has 
crushed, the trade and navigation of America, and has already increased 
the employment of British seamen in a yery considerable degree, 
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In: respect -to their domestic manufactories we have nothing to fear 
from them. America must continae an agricultural country fora 
long Pp erior iof time before she can frit val us in manuf; actorie Ss, and the 
sputsern states will be perfectly s oo ied to receive irom us, better 
articles than they can make, and at lower prices than t] ey can furnish 
them, if we can contrive to provide them witheut employing the 
shipping of their dion al rivals, 

If, t then, there are two parties in this confederation, of distinct 
interests and opposite views, as must be evident to every person 
acquainied with the real situation of the United States of America, 
should we wasie our time in considering what the intentions and sen- 
timents of cither may now be towards us? Let us rather inquire 
how the distinct interesis and views of these parues will ultimately 
affect us. 

If those who now ruJe America continue in power, and can succeed 
in their plans to destroy exte eroal commerce, they will content them- 
selves with selling their native productions to the foreign merchants 
who may visit the m, and receiving in exchange such atticles as suit 
their markets We shall thus cet tid of a most formidable commer= 
cial rival, and if we manage a negotiation with such a government 
judiciously, secure a vent for a large portion of our manufactures, 
andin a market too where we can obtain ; 1 supply of the raw mate- 
rials in return; we may become the carriers of the cargoes both out 
aud home; and thus nourish the vital i terests and strength of the 
empire, we shall not only increase our own navigation, and with it 
our naval strength, bat we shall see the root of that maritime power, 
which to say the least, it cannot be our interest to cherish, tern from 
a bed, where, if it were kindly fostered, it might flourish to our 
detriment, 

If the federalists come into power, tney will ic is true graut us 
peace; but upon what ierms? They wiil not, T admit, contend for 
the extravagant privilege of claiming our native subjects, as their 
nataralized citizens, they will pot deny our right to take our own 
seamen from their vessels; points which the party now in power 
know that we cannot cede; and which they contend for, merely to 
insure a contiouance of the war, until they have completely accom- 
plished the destruction of their political rivals. ‘The federalists would, 
f doubt not, grant us peace without delay, if we consent to assume 
the ‘* Status guo ante bellum” asthe basis of the negotiation ; and 
what will be the result?) VPbe‘ultimate loss of these northern colo- 
nies, though one of the certain, will not be one of the most impor- 
tant Consequeices of this measure ; their fate, itis trac, will be decided 
by it. The band which seals the treaty renewing the privileges con- 
ferres J upon America by the third article of that of 1783, wil doom 
these province 3 to pove ity during thes it future de ‘pendence upon (rreat 
Britain, and will as certainly sow the seeds of final separation. That 
separa‘ion will not be felt by Great Britain solely as a loss to her; she 
will be chieily affected by that accession of influence which the com- 
mercial siates would gaia in the American conicderation, by acquiring 
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8 population and territory resembling that which the friends of com. 
merce inhabit, for thus strengthened, those states would probably 
obtain an ascendancy in the Union.* 

The spirit of commercial enterprize would revive, and would soy 
resume redoubled strength under an administration that would fondly 
cherish it; they would no longer have to seek permission from Great 
Britain to fish upon ber coasts, and to cure their fish when cauglit, 
upon the uninhabited parts of her colonies; those colonies would 
then be identified with the northern states; their fisheries would be 
carried on with tenfold advantage and would provide at once a nur- 
sery for seamen and a source of wealth. We should again see Aime- 
rica availing herself of that wise system which a federal administra- 
tion formerly borrowed from us; we should see the spirit of our 
navigation acts infused into tne, laws to cherish American commerce 
we should see countervailing duties imposed to discourage Britis h 





—-— -_—-— A 


* It may be asked, that if such consequences would ensue from 
the junction of these northern colonies to the United States of Ame- 
rica, how does it happen that the conquest of them has been a 
favourite measure wiih the government of the United States, when 
their own power would be shaken by their success ? 

To this question several answers may be given : 

Ist.—Jt may be that the government of the United States have never 
been serious ia their attempts opon these colonies; but as they 
could not declare war without doing something to employ the 
minds of the people, and to manifest their hostility ; they 
may have invaded Canada, withont having the wish or inten- 
tion to sabdue it, and the manner in which they have con- 
ducted that invasion, would of itself almost warrant this 
suspicion. 

2dly.— They may not clearly see the consequences which would result 
from this success, but may be actuated by the same blind 
policy which urged Great Britain to the conquest of Canada, 
by which she re lieved the States of America, then her colo- 
nies, from-all fears of the French, diminished their depen- 
dence upon Great Britain, and paved the way to the revolution 
in America. 

3dly.—They might have intended, in case they should succeed in their 
plans of conquest, to retain these colonies as part of the terri- 
tories of the United States, without admitting them into the 
Union, by which measure, if they-could have succeeded in it, 
the patronage and with it the power of the government would 
have been increased, 

Athly.—They might have intended to tranfer Canada to its old masters 
the French, which would have given great satisfaction to the 
inhabitants of that colony, and would have served as a soy 
upon any fotuie opposition of the New England states tot 
general government, 
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. shipping and British trade. And asthe navigating states are not 
ignorant ot the important truth, that an extensive trade must be pro- 
tected by a powerful navy, we should see the revenues which that 
trade would produce, expended in the support of a navy which would 
ever be thrown into the scale of our enemies, in every contest for the 
dominion of the ocean, 

It appears evident to me that if the federal party should come into 
power, and we should make peace with them upon the * Status quo 
ante Lellum,” these consequences must result from it. I know thet 
there are many individuals in these colonies who would consider a 
separation from Great Britain under any circumstances as a great 
calamity ; but these form but a small portion, in comparison with the 
numbers, whose inclinations would be guided by their interest, and 
if those articles in the treaty of 1783, which were so injurious to 
these colonies, should be renewed, there can be no doubt, that the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring states will possess advantages over us, 
in which our people will feel strong disposition to participate. And 
the merchant at Halifax. or at Liverpool, who sees his correspondent 
at Boston acguiring weaith trom a trade in which he ts not permitted 
to engage, will fecl a natural wish to relieve himself from those 
restrictions which deprive him of this advantage—a_ wish that will, I 
fear, be too sirong fer any sentiments of loyalty he may entertain 
towards a country which he never saw: these consequences are 
natural, and the anticipation of them cannot be considered as a re- 
proach upon the people who inhabit the colonies : it only supposes that 
they will be influenced by those motives which actuate the generality 
of mankind. 

It is clearly, then, the interests of Great Britain to encourage the 
views of the party who now rule America, rather than those of their 
opponents, If the negotiations fer peace should be carried on with 
the present administraiion, we shall meet persons more anxious even 
than ourselves to destroy those sources of commercial greatness 


from which alone we have any thing to apprehend on the part of 


America. 

As the administrators of a popular and confederate government, 
they cannot develope the whole of their views to their own people ; 
but a dispassionate examination of- their conduct must satisfy us that 
such are their views, anda little adroitness on our part, might afford 


them a favourable pretext for their complete accomplishment. 
' AN ANGLO-AMERICAN, 


A Dissuasive from Socinianism, ly A Laymay. 
ADVERTISEMENT. 
Tue following pages, which were penned in consequence of an 
affecting domestic occurrence, have, for nearly five years, been con- 


fined to private circulation, fur which alone they were intended. Their 
publication is at length iaduced by the extraordinary efforts which are 
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_now making for the propagation of the Socinian heresy. Not con. 
tent with entire freedom of worship, which has lately been secured to 
them by saw, the maintainers of that heresy are become Zealously 
active in endeavouring to muke proselytes to their opinions; for 
which purpose they openly and pointedly attack the doctrines of the 
Divinity of our blessed Saviour, and the atonement. Conceiving 
that every true believer is called upon to resist, as far as he may be 
able, such attacks on the Faith of the Gospel, the author does not 
think himself at liberty any longer to withhold even this humble 
attempt to defend the fundamental doctrines of that faith, 

January 5, 1814. 


A Dissuasive, Se. 


“* It is well known that the Socinians endeavour to recommend their 
religious tenets, by boastfully applying to their system of belief, the 
specious epithet—ralioaal, Such pretensions involve a most danger- 
ous fallacy, and lead to a gross perversion of the reasoning powers, 
The province of reason is to assist us in ascertaining what is really 
revealed, and not to sit in judgment upon revelation. When, aided 
by diligent research, sound learning, and correct criticism, it bas 
enabled us to discover the word and will of God, implicit acquies- 
cence becomes an indispensable duty. When God speaks, it is for 
man to believe and obey. 

‘*¢ But the Socinians are not entitled to the pleaof which they thus 
endeavour to avail themselves. | Objectionable as that plea is in point 
of principle, itis no less destitute of foundation in point of fact. 
The Socinian creed, far from having any just claim to the term, 
rational, is as rauch at variance with reason as with Scripture. Is it 
consistent with reason to believe that a mere man could sustain the 
character of the Saviour of the world ?* a character assigned to Christ 
by various passages of Scripture, the authenticity of which even 
Socinian scepticism does not venture to dispute. Consider this, ye 
who have been prevailed upon, by an appeal to your reasoning 
faculty, to reject the doctrine of the divinity of Christ. Could a 
mere mati, however excellent, be a propitiation for the sins of his 
fellow-men ?+ Or could it be said of a being altogether heman, that 
God was in Christ, reconciling the world to himself, not imputing 
their trespasses unto them ?{ Does reason encourage you to trust in 
a mere man, for the performance of these high functions, so essen- 
tial to your salvation ? 
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* 1 John, iv. 14. And we have seen and do testify, that the 
$75 sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world. See,-also, Jobn, 

42. Acts, v.31. Phil. iii.20. 2Tim.i. 10. Tit.i4. Tit. ii. 
13. Tit. ii. @. 2 Pet.i.l. 2Pet.i. 12. 2 Pet. iii. 18. 

¢ 1 John, ii.2. And he is the propitiation for our sins, and pot 
for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world, 
¢ 2 Cor. v. 19. 
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* Bat the union of the divine and human nature, in one person, 
is@ mystery which you cannot comprehend, and which, therefore, 
you will not believe. Do you, then, reject from your faith whatever 
is beyond your comprehension? If so, of what articles is yourcreed 
composed ? Can you comprehend the intinite pertections of the Deity? 
Can you conceive how the Almighty exists from eternity ? How he fills 
‘all space ? Can you by) searching find out God? Nay, can you compre- 
hend the anion of spirit and matter in your own composition ? Have you 
then such confidence in’ your reasoning powers,of the origin of which, 
and of the manuer of their operation, you can form no idea, as to set 
up your own conclusions against the express authority of revelation, 
which informs you—that tie {/ ord was God—and that the ord was 
made flesh ; and which clearly unfolds the twofold nature of Christ, 
by giving hiartbe twofold appellation of Son of God, and Soa of 
Man? Thatin the latter character, be was very man, you your- 
selves allow. That in the former, he must be very God, it seems 
impossible todoubt. That the Son of man must be man, and that 
the Son of God must be God, are truths apparently too obvious to 
be disputed. And, as if to warn you against a disposition to doubt 
this great truth, because it is mysterious and incomprehensible, the 
inspired Scriptures tell you expressly, that “ great is the mystery of 
godliness : God was manifest inthe flesh.” It were endless, how- 
ever, to quote the many passages in which those Scriptures assert the 
divinity of Him, in whom dwelt all the fullness of the Godhead 
bodily ; who spake of the glory which He had with the Fatiier before 
the world was; and whom we are required to honour, even as we 
honour the Father. 

«* But in confirmation of your disbelief of what is so clearly re- 
vealed in the oracles of truth, you suffer yourselves to be persuaded 
that you stand in no need of a Saviour. You are led confidently to 
rely cn the mercies. of God; concluding that if you repent and 
reform your lives, you can bave nothing to fear with regard to your 
future state. But supposing the conclusion to be warranted by 
Scripture, are you sure that your repentance is so sincetc, that your 
reformation will be so complete and so lasting, as to authorize such 
confidence ? Are you able from this time forth to live in such a 
manner, as to entitle youto the divine favour and to everlasting life ? 
Blessed effects of Socinianism! All other persons but the members 
of this sect, even the best, are conscious of numberless imperfec- 
tions. Should they happily be able, which none of them pretend to 
be without the divine aid, entirely to avoid sins of Commission, their 
sins of omission afford them cause for deep lamentation, They know 
that ‘in many things we offend all;’ they find, even in the per- 
formance of their religious dutics, and in spite of their best endea- 
vours, such defects, such negligence, such wanderings, so many 
proofs thar they are at best but unprofitable servants, that, instead 
of’ presuming on the divine approbation of their services, they rejoice 
in being authorized to hope, that their humble but sincere endeayvurs, 
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will be accepted—through Christ. And car it be doubted that these 
dispositions are more consonant with genuine repentance, and mote 
favourable to a thorough reformation, than that Pharisaical confidence 
ip your own performances, which you seem so prone to indulge? 
Can it be doubted, after the example of St. Peter, that danger 
attends presumption, and that safety is to be found only by the side 
of humility? Can it be doubted that those persons are most likely 
to escape the snares to which al! are exposed, who, sensible of their 
own frailty and weakoess, are unwilling to trust to themselves ; who, 
while they stand, know that it is necessary to take heed lest they fall ; 
who pray fervently that they may not be led into temptation ; who 
remember that they are commanded to work out their salvation with 
fear and trembling; who, like St. Paul, are afraid, lest, afier all 
their exertions, they should be cast away; and who, being aware 
that, as ous church expresses it, ‘they are set in the midst of so 
many atid great dangers, that by reason of the frailty of their nature 
they cannot always stand upright,’ pray for * such strength and pro. 
tection, asmay support them in all dangers, and carry them through 
all temptations, through Jesus Christ their Lord?’ (Collect for the 
fourth Sanday after the Epiphany.) Surely these are the persons who 
have the best chance for that repetitance which is pot to be repented 
of, and for that amendmeut of heart and life, without which repent: 
ance can be of avail. 

‘* But supposing that henceforth you ceuld promise perfect and 
sinless obedience, what is.to become of the sins of your past life? 
How is this account to be settled? Every sin is a violation of the 
divine law, and subjects you to the divine wrath, which, we are 
told, ‘ is revealed from Heaveir against all ungodliness avd unrighte- 
ousness of men.” What ground have you for belicving that your 
repentance, however sincere, that your reformation, however com- 
plete, can have a retrospect, an absolve you from past guilt? Can 
they produce a superabundance of merit, so as to compensate for 
former offences ? No, you will say ; these are not your grounds ef 
confidence: You rely on the promises of the Gospel, which en- 
courages you to expect pardon and salvation, on the condition of re- 
pentance and amendment, that is, such repentance and amend- 
ment as you are capable“of. Is this, however, the only con- 
dition on which such promises are made? It is true, in some 
parts of Scripture, forgiveness is offered to the repenting sin- 
mer, to the returning prodigal, but in others, Faith in the blood 
of Christ is, in the clearest manner, represented as essential to salva- 
tion. How will you get rid of these passages? Can you expunge 
them from your Bibles? The Scriptures are surely to be interpreted, 
like apy other book, by connecting together the diflerent parts, so 
as to aake a consistent whole. According to this rule, no one to 
whem the Gospel is preached, is authorized to hope for salvation, 
unless he have, both repentence towards God, and faith toward our 
Lord Jesus Christ, Each is alike indispensable. So sirongly indeed 
is such Faith insisted upon, as the operative means of salvation—se 
clearly is it declared that eternal iife is the gift of God through Jesus 
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Christ out Lord—so positively is it said, that no man cometh to the 
Father but by Him---and that there is none other name given among 
‘men whereby we must be suved---that some persons, construing, like 
you, the sacred books by detached passages only, have fallen into 
the contrary, but no less dangerous extreme, and have concluded 
that Faith is sufficient for salvation ; forgetting that the Faith which 
the Gospel requires, and on which alone any reliance can be placed, 
is that which, while it trusts only to the merits of a crucified Saviour, 
is accompanied with the deepest sorrow for those sins, which were 
the cause of His exquisite sufferings---with an utter abhorrence of 
that guilt, which required such a sacrifice ; a Faith which does not 
consist merely in an assent of the mind to the doctrines revealed in 
the Gospel, nor even in a reliance on the efficacy of those doctrines, 
but is also an active principle, producing the fruit of good living; a 
Faith which, co-operating with a regular use of the means of Grace, 
provided for our benefit in the ordinances of the Christian Church--« 
and especially in that most comfortable and most profitable ordinance, 
the Sacrament of the Lord's supper---leads continually to higher 
attainments in holiness: a Faith, in short, which, instead of supers 
seding the necessity of good works, is, itself, dead witiout them; 
which furnishes the strongest possible motives to virtue; »nd from 
which, as from its natural source, pure morality flows, in increasing 
streams, throughout a Christian's life. 

‘*Such, however, is the scheme of salvation which is unfolded 
in the Gospel ; ascheme widely and essentially differing from that, 
on which the Socinians build their hopes of eternal life. They in- 
deed rely on the mercies of God, whom they justly represent as a 
Being of infinite goodness, as long suffering, slow to anger, and ready 
to forgive. But they seem to forget that he is a God of justice, as 
well as mercy---that he abhors sin, and is of purer eyes than to be- 
hold iniquity. In presuming on bis mercy, without any satisfaction 
to his justice, do they not exalt one of bis attributes at the expence 
of another ? Nay, can they be sure that it would be compatible with 
his justice, to display his mercy by a gratuitous pardon ? But, accord- 
ing to the Gospel plan, these attributes are reconciled. Full satisfac- 
tion is made to His justice, while His mercy beams forth in a manner, 
which the term mercy is scarcely adequate to describe. Inthe re- 
demption of the world by Jesus Christ is displayed---not mercy alone 
---but love---ineffable love. Here the Sovereign of the universe 
does not merely pardon offending criminals. If that were all, they 
would only escape the punishment due to their crimes; they would 
still be but pardoned criminais. But according to the plan which 
infinite Goodness has devised, a complete compensation is made for 
their offences: provided they comply with the terms graciously pro- 
posed to them, they are restored ‘othe favour of their offended Sove- 
reign, and are reconciled to God through Jesus Christ: and when 
their state of probation sball be over, if they but persevere until the 
end, their guilt will be entirely done away, and ‘heir robes will be 
washed white in the blood of the Lamb. It is obyious that this plan 

Appenpix, Anrisac, Rev, Vol, 46, 34 
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harmonizes with al] the moral perfections of the Deity. It accords 
with His infinite purity, with His irreconcilable hatred of sin, which 
ean never appear in such black colours, as when expiated by such an 
atonement. It represents His justice as fully satisfied ; satisfied, by 
acompensation which His own goodness has provided. It vindicates 
the honour of His violated laws, and it therefore redounds to Hig 
glory. At the same time it is replete with mercy, with grace, with 
unspeakable love, to sinful man, on whom is bestowed, not pardon 
alone, but favour---and even reward ; an eternal reward---purchased 
by merits not his own. In a word, this plan is infinitely more 
honourable to God, and infinitely more beneficial to man, than that 
of afree pardon, without any satisfaction, supposing that the latter 
could be shown to be compatible with the divine justice. 

** Such are the terms of the Gospel covenant; terms infinitely 
gracious, but which Socinians venture to reject. These persons, in- 
deed, entertain hopes of salvation : but they will not accept of a 
Saviour. ‘They spurn at the offer of mercy through Christ. They 
will rather trust to their own merits than to His. They rely for ac- 
ceptance with God, not on that ‘ precious blood which cleanseth 
from all siv,’ but on their own imperfect morality: a morality which, 
independcatly of the defectiveness inseparably attendant upon every 
thing human, is destitute of that ‘ obedience of faith,’ which is the 
essence of all Christian virtue; a morality, in which is to be found 
no trace of that humility, the cultivation of which, after the exam- 
ple of Him who was a pattern of all excellence, is so much insisted 
on in the Christian code ; a morality, too, which is wanting in gra- 
titude for the greatest benefit ever conferred on man---for love so 
stupendous, that an inspired Apostle describes it as passing knowledge, 
It is impossible not to feel that the situation of such persons is most 
perilous. For though Christ died for all mankind, and His blood 
is a sufficient atonement for the sins of the whole world; nay, 
though it may expiate the guilt of multitudes who never heard of 
salvation by Him, provided they improve such opportunities as are 
afforded them ; yet with regard to those to whom the Gospel is sent, 
the promise is only to them who believe. Faith with regard to such 
persons is made the indispensable condition of salvation, To them 
it is said, Believe in the Lord Jesus, and ye shall be saved. It be- 
hoves the Socinian seriously to consider whether the state of those 
who comply with these conditions is not, at all events, the most 
secure. He will not pretend that Faith in the Son of God, as the 
propitiation for sin, can endanger the salvation of the true believer. 
But what will be his situation, if the awful denunciation, he that be- 
lieveth not shail be damned, should at Jast be found applicable to 
him? What will be his situation, if he should be found in the 
number of those who are described, as denying the Lord who bought 
them ; as enemies of the cross of Christ ; who have trodden under 
foot the Son of God, and counted the blood of the covenant an un- 
holy thing, and done despite to the Spirit of Grace? These awful 
descriptions seem to be prophetical of the Sociniaa heresy. May all 
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fsons, to whom they are capable of application, discover, ere it be 
too late, the danger to which they are exposed! May they,with rever« 
encé and humility, consult the unerring Word of God, rather than their 
own fallible reason! They will there find the doctrine of the re- 
demption of mankind, by the merits, sufferings, and death of Jesus 
Christ, unfolded in terms so clear and explicit, that for any one, 
with the Bible in his hand, to be a disbeliever of that doctrine, s-ems 
calculated to excite the utmost astonishment. To aid research, in a 
matterso important, the reader shall be referred to the leading texts 
of Scripture, which more immediately relate to the above doctrine, 
Those texts are, as might be supposed, chiefly contained in the New 
Testament, by which the Gospel dispensation was promulgated. But 
the doctrine of the atonement is to be found in the Old Testament 
also. It was prophetically, though obscurely, announced; imme-« 
diately after that woful fall, the effects which have rendered an 
atonement necessary. It was ‘ witnessed by the law and the pfo- 
phets ;’ ‘by those holy men who saw the ‘ promises afar off,’ It is 
to be traced in those Scriptures of which our Saviour said, ‘ They are 
they which testify of me ;’ which he himself expounded, to prove that 
‘Christ onght to have suffered ;* and out of which his inspired 
Apostle reasoned, ‘ opening and alledging that Christ must needs have 
suffered.’ But it is disclosed, with wonderful precision, by the pro- 
phet Isaiah, to whom, on that account, the term Evangelical has 
been justly and beautifully applied. The remarkable propheey, here 
alluded to, once converted a distinguished infidel of this country, 
who was convinced of the truth of Christianity, by the exact descrip- 
tion, he then saw of the sufferings of Christ. But the believer will 
there also see, with wonder and delight, a no less exact descrip. 
tion of that great doctrine, the very corner-stone of the Christian 
faith, which assures us of the efficacy of those sufferings, by presente 
ing Christto our view, as a sacrifice for sin. 


Citations from Scripture, proving the Doctrine of the Redemption of 
the World by the Merits, Sufferings, and Death of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


Isaiah, liii.4. Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our 
sorrows, 

V. 5. But he was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised 
for our iniquities ; the chastisement of our peace was upon him, and 
by his stripes we are healed. 

V. 6.—The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all. 

V. 8.—For the transgressions of my people was he stricken. 

V. 10.—When thou shalt maké his soul an offering for sin. 

V. 12. And he bate the sin of many, and made intercession for 
the transgressors. 

Matthew, i. 21. Thou shaltcall his name Jesus, for he shall save 
his people from their sins. 

Chap. xviii. 11. For the Son of Man is come to save that which 
was lost. ~ 
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Chap. xx. 28. Even as the Son of Man came to give his life g 
ransom for many. 

Chap. xxvi. 28. For this is the blood of the New Testament, 
which is shed for many, for the remission of sins. 

Mark, x. 45. Even the Son of Man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many. 

Luke, xxii. 20. This cup is the New Testament of my blood 
which is shed for you. 

Chap. xxiv.47. And that the repentance and remission of sings 
should be preached in his name among all nations— 

John, 1.29. Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the 
sins of the world, 

Chap. iii. 16. For God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him, should not perish, 
but have everlasting life. 

V. 17. For Ged sent not his Son into the world to condemn the 
world ; but that the world, through him, might be saved. 

V. 36. He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life ; and he 
that believeth not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God 
abideth in him. 

Chap. vi. 54. Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood‘hath 
eternal life. 

Chap. x.15. I lay down my life for the sheep. 

Chap. xx.31. But these things are written that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that, believing, ye 
might have life through his name. 

Acts, iv. 12. Neither is there salvation in any other ; for there is 
none other name under heaven given among men, whereby we must 
be saved. 

Chap. x.43. Through his name whosoever believeth in him shall 
receive remission of sins. 

Chap. xviii.38. Be it known unto you, therefore, men and bre- 
thren, that through this man is preached unto you forgiveness of sins, 

V. 39. And by him allthat believe are justified from all things. 

Chap. xx. 28. Tofeed the church of God, which he bath pur- 
chased with his own blood. 

Romans, iii. 24. Being justified freely by his grace through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus. 

V. 25. Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in his blood. 

Chap. v.6. In due time Christ died for the ungodly. 

V. 8. God commendeth his love towards us, in that, while we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us. 

V. 9. Much more then being now justified by his blood we shall 
be saved from wrath through him. 

V. 10. If€ when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God, 
by the death of his Son. 

V. 11. We have joy in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whem we have now received the atonement. 
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Chap. vi.23. The gift of God is eternal life, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

1 Corinthians, i. 17.—Lest the cross of Christ be made of none 
effect. 

V. 30. But of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who of God is made 
unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification and redemp- 
tion. 

Chap. iii. 11. For other foundation can no man Jay than that is 
laid, which is Jesus Christ. 

Chap. v. 7. Even Christ our passover is sacrificed for us. 

Chap. vi. 20. For ye are bought with a price. 

Chap. xv. 3. For I delivered unto you, first of all, that which 
Talso received, how that Christ died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures, 

2 Corinthians, v. 18. God who hath reconciled us to himself by 
Jesus Christ. 

V. 19. God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself. 

Galatians, i.4. Who gave himself for our sins, that he might 
deliver us from this present evil world, according to the will of God 
and our Father. 

Chap. ii.16. Knowing that aman is not justified by the works of 
the law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ. 

Chap. iii. 13. Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the 
aw. 

Chap. iv. 5. Godsent forth his Son to redeem them that were 
under the law. 

Ephesians, i.7- In whom we have redemption through his 
blood, the forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of his grace, 

Chap. ii. 13. Ye who sometimes were far off are made nigh by 
the blood of Christ, 

V. 16. And that he might reconcile both unto God in one body 
by the cross. 

Chap. iv. 32, As God for Christ's sake hath forgiven you. 

Chap. v.2. As Christ also hath loved us and given himself for us, 
an offering and a sacrifice to God, 

Colossians, i. 20. Having made peace through the blood of his 
cross, by Him to reconcile all things unto himself. 

V. 21. And you that were sometimes alienated and enemies in 
your mind by wicked works, yet now hath He reconciled. 

1. Thessalonians, v.9, 10. For God hath not appointed us to 
wrath, but co obtain salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ, who died 
for us. 

1 Timothy, i. 15. Christ Jesus came into the world to save sin- 
ners. ' 

Chap. ii. 6. Who gave himself a ransom for all. 

2 Timothy, ii. 10, That they may obtain the salvation which is 
in Christ Jesus. , 

Titus, ii. 14. Who gave himself for us, that he might redeem 
8 from all iniquity. 
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Chap. iii. 4, 5. But after that the kindness and love of God 
our Saviour toward man appeared, not by works of righteousness 
which we have done, but according to his mercy he saved us. 

Hebrews, ii. 17. That he might be a merciful and faithful high 
priest in things pertaining to God, to make reconciliation for the sins 
of the people. : 

Chap. vii. 25.. Wherefore he is able also to save them to the ut- 
termost, that come unto God by him. 

Chap. ix. 11. But Christ by his own blood having obtained eter- 
nal redemption for us, 

V. 14. How much more shall the blood of Christ, who through 
the éternal Spirit offered himself without spot to God, purge your 
conscience from dead works, to serve the living God ? 

V.22. And without shedding of blood is no remission. 

« V. 26, ° But now once in the end of the world hath he appeared 
to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself. 

V. 28: Chirist was once offered to bear the sins of many. 

' Chap x. 12: But this man, after he had offered one sacrifice for 
vs for sins for ever, sat down on the right hand of God, 

V. 2y. Of how much sorer punishment suppose ye shall he 
be thought worthy, who hath troddea under foot the Son of God, and 
hath counted the blood of thé covenant, wherewith be was sancti- 
fied, an» unholy: thing, and hath done despite unto the Spirit of 
Grace ? 

*: bPeter, i. 18,19. Ye were not redeemed with corruptible things, 
as silver and gold; but with the precious blood of Christ, as ot 3 
Lamb without blemish and without spot. : 

« Chap. ii. 24. Who his own self bare our sins in his own body on 
the tree—by whose stripes ye were healed. 

Chap. iii. 18. Christ hath once suffered for sins, the just for the 
Unjust. 

} John. i. 7. The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin. 

Chap. iii. 5. And ye know that he was manifésted'to take away 
our sins. 

V.16. Hereby perceive we the love of God, because he laid 
down his life for us. 

Chap.iv. 10. Herein is love; not that we loved God, but that 
he loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins. 

V. 14. And we have seen and do testify that the Father sent the 

Son to be the Saviour of the world. 

Chap. v.11. And this is the record, that God hath given us eters 
nal life, and this life isin hisSon. ° 

Chap: ii-2. And He is a propitation for our sins, and not for our 
sins only, but for the sins of the whole world. 

Revelations, i. 5. Unto Him that-loved us, and washed us fror 
our sins in his own blood. 

Chap. v.9. Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God hy thy 
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INDIA SHIPPING BILL, 





Observations on this impolitic and ruinous Measure, extracted from 
the Morning Post. 


Tuesday, 28th June, 1814. 


*¢ We are induced from the attention we have uniformly given to 
the maritime interests of the country, to notice the Bill now before 
parliament for the permanent encouragement of ships built in India. 
The Bill gives facilities to obtaining British registers in India, by esta- 
blishing there, officers to register ships who did not exist before, and 
gets rid, therefore, of the difficulty which had hitherto rendered the 
general expression in the Register Acts nugatory, as to India, and 
protected the British-built shipping. It professes to be restrictive, 
and is so if the mere words of former acts only were looked to, but 
in fact practically introduces permanently, a description of shipping 
which have hitherto been allowed only under temporary regulations. 

*« It is distinctly proved that the introduction of India shipping will 
end in the entire and complete destruction of the ship-building esta- 
blishments in this country forthe India trade, and will, therefore, 
inevitably destroy the manufactory of the large ships, in the building 
of which the owners of those establishments and their workmen have 
acquired the means and skill to assist in the constructing as they have 
done, of a very ‘large part of the existing navy of the country. 

«* A more complete delusion never came under the consideration 
of parliament. It professes restriction, and at the same time inevi- 
tably transfers the most important sources of military strength from 
the mother country to her most distant and hazardous possessions, 

** It proposes to introduce competition for the purpose of trans- 
ferring the building of the only \arge description of vessels employed 
in the trade from England to India, and of establishing a MonoPoLY 
in a distant possession, as against a mother country. 

“* It is boldly avowed by its supporters, that sixty millions of peo- 
le, the inhabitants of India, cannot be deprived of this right. That 
ndia is, and will, and must be the exPorTtNG country in the trade 

between India and England, and is entitled therefore to have its own 
shipping, which it is avowed and proved, must exclude the British. 

«© It is contended that this measure is necessary to enable the 
Indian traders to compete with foreigners resorting to India; and the 
supporters of this Bill have proved, by the partners and connections 
of afew Indian houses, that the advantages of India built ships, as 
contrasted with British, are sufficient to destroy the English buiidiug; 
but have totally failed in proving that they will afford the means of 


successful competition with foreigners. 
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“ All the ancrenr maxims of policy under which this country 
has acquired and preserved its MaRITIME ASCENDANCY, that of keep. 
ing all the sources of maritime strength at home, by restrictions as to 
ships and navigation, which compel the general merchant, the West- 
India planter, and every other mercantile and colonial interest, to 
submit to pay heavier expences, and to trade under higher freights, 
than if he was at |.berty to chuse the vessels of countries which afford 
them cheapest, are now to be lost sight of in favour of a few Indian 
heuses. 

“* Advantages which are denied to the British West Indians, and 
the merchants of England, are to be openly. given to those of the 
East Indies. Ali this is to be done, through the intervention of the 
dangerous experiment of transferring to a very distant dependency, 
the tenure of which, (after what has more than once occurred in 
India), the most sanguine person must consider as precarious, the best 
sources of our maritime strength, the bailding of all the large. ships, 
so nearly connected as they have been and are with the supply of ships 
to the navy, and of men to the King’s yards. 

‘* The apprehensions of some, and the passions and interests of 
others, have been incessantly attacked in certain publications. The 
quantity of timber consumed has been exaggerated, even by those who 
had access to correct information, and the sources of supply depre- 
ciated, to excite alarms as totimber, It has been proved, beyond all 
future controversy, that the alarm has been wholly ill founded ; and, 
now when the LanpDepD INTEREST have, within the last twenty-five 
years, given the greatest attention to the improvement of the culti- 
vation of oak timber, they are told by the promoters of the Bill, that 
they may burn their timber, for teak only is fit for building ships. 

‘* Bat the most glaring inconsistency and injustice arises from per- 
mitting the use of India ships to the East India Company, even for 
carrying on the trade in tea from China ; an article almost exclusively 
consumed in this country, of which they preserve the monopoly, and 
even where the pretence of competition cannot be held out as a ground 
for permitting the destruction of the English ship-building, by the in- 
troduction of the Indian, 

** The East India Company availed itself of the size and extent of 
the ship building establishments in this country, as one of its most 
important branches of manufaeture in the whole of the contest last 
sessions And the moment that the contest was decided, and they 
were fixed for a further period in a most importani part of the mono- 
poly, unite from motives of inierest with their old opposers, the Pri- 
vate Indian Traders, in endeavouring to effect the ruin of the British 
ship-builders, 

** Tt is scarcely credible that while silk handkerchiefs and thop- 
sands of other articles are protected by prohibitions or duties, that of 
ship-building alone is by the proposers of the Bill thought unworthy 
of protection, and is abandoned to destruct on. 

*f The gieater part of the monopoly of the East India Company _ 
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seems to have been destroyed only for the purpose of introducing 
ANOTHER MONOPOLY in India, against the mother country, of one of 
its vital sources of existence, for the purpose of forsaking all our an- 
cient established principles of policy, and trying a desperate and 
hazardous experiment, by which a few individuals may be benefited 
at the expence of the most ruinous future consequences to the 
country. 

‘« All these mischiefs, and many more too long to be detailed 
within a short compass, must arise from the proposed measure, and 
yet an experiment so deeply affecting the Lanpep Interest with 
reference to timber, and the mercantile interests, connected with the 
shipping and dependent manufacturers in this country, and with the 
most important interests of the kingdom as a nation, is passing almost 
silently through the house. 

‘* Itis, however, to be hoped, that such will not be its fate, but 
that in some stage of its progress attention may be awakened to its 
consequences, and the subject meet the consideration it deserves.” 


Monday, 4th July, 1814. 


** With an anxiety proportioned to the importance ofthe subject, 
we again call the attention of the public to the bill which is to-night 
to-be read a second time in the House of Commons for the encourage- 
ment of ships built in India; or, to speak more properly, for the 
removal of the building of large ships from Great Britain_to the shores 
of Asia. 

«« By an unexampled struggle for the maintenance of ancient notions 
and established principles, Great Britain has preserved her own 
safety, and taught the world the difficult lesson of regaining rights 
which had been destroyed, and re-establishing institutions which had 
been superseded by successful innovation. Specious reasonings have 
been recommended by all the force of eloquence, and artful ridicule 
has been pointed with all the keenness of malignant wit, against the 
axioms which it was thought expedient to subvert ; but the tenacious 
regard ever felt for those institutions of our ancestors to which we owe 
our greatness and prosperity, was sufficient to repel the insidious 
attempts so earnestly made, and to give that stability to our councils, 
aod firmness to our conduct, WHICH HAVE SECURED US, AND RESTOR~ 
ED ALLEvrorg. But ina matter which most essentially regards the 
interests and welfare of the community, it is at this day to be essayed 
to throw down those barriers of commercial legislation by which our 
ancestors have protected the interests and secured the prosperity of the 
nation; and a new system isto be introduced, subversive of all those 
ancient provisions, and destructive of all the safety and all the confi- 
dence which had been derived from them. 

«* On this occasion, self-interest assumes the tone of libera ity, and 
even of patriotism. For the purpose of rapidly enriching a few mer- 
cantile houses in India, a magnificent assertion is made, that the wel- 
fare of sixty millions of natives is at stake. Marvellous indeed is this 
sudden attention, this spontaneous zeal for the comfort of these na- 
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tives ; wonderful the discovery so recently made on this side of tha 
water, that the natives of India will all be starved unless ships built 
at Bombay and Calcutta are allowed to be registered as British ; 
astonishing the sudden light which has been shewn, that all the coun. 
try trade which can be carried on in the Indian built shipping extend. 
ing to a coast of vast extent, and applying to the wants of so many 
millions of persons, cannot afford adequate encouragement to these 
Angto- Asiatic projectors, unless the navigation law of England can 
‘be laid prostrate before them, and the British ship-builders given up 
to immediate and total ruin. 

** It has been proved in the select committee of the House of Com- 
saons, which has been so long employed on the investigation, that the 
great ship-building yards, which tw war furnished the fleets which 
protected the country, and 1n peace maintained the artificers dismissed 
from the public dock-yards, are now withoutemploy, and thousands 
of workmen and their families reduced to implore parochial relief, 
while new ships are daily arriving from the East Indies; and more 
are daily expected.—It has been proved, that not the shipwright alone 
but every artificer connected with the building, repairing, and equip- 
ment of ships; the rope-maker, sail-maker, block-maker, copper- 
smith, and many others must suffer a large share of this great cala- 
mity ; that the revenue will be affected in proportion; and that even 
‘m a private and personal sense, the mischief will be felt through many 
classes of subjects from the ship-builder, whose art and labour are 
most immediately engaged, up to the land-owner, on whose estate the 
timber for building is produced. 

The British ship-builders have proved that all the calamnies so 
confidently advanced against them, are utterly unfounded, and that 
the reported scarcity of oak timber is a wicked invention of interested 
persons, calculated only to terrify and to delude. 

** Tt stands uncontradicted ; it is even a part of the case of those 
who support the Indian cause, that large merchant ships can no longer 
be built in England for the India trade, if once the teak ships are 
admitted to registry under the bill now before parliament. Thus 
while competition is the pretext, monopoly isthe aim. Were circum- 
stances equa!, the British ship-builder could make his stand effectually 
against the competition of the whole world ; but it is not to be sup- 
posed that in a country where every individual, from the proprietor of 
the forest down to the humblest day-labourer, contributes so largely 
by direct contribution, and by indirect taxation to the debts and 
‘necessities of the state, an effectual struggle can be maintained in point 
of price, against those who employ workmen, feeble indeed in their 
persons, and inexpert in their labours, but free from wants and unin- 
cumbered with expences. 

*« The system of excluding or at least of subjecting to very high 
duties all those foreign productions which vie with our domestic manu- 
-faeturers, has alone enabled Great Britain to sustain the weight of her 
public barthens, and to keep her ample share of the commerce of the 
‘world; butit is now attempted, in this high and most important 
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instance, to introduce a change, called for by no circumstance of poli- 

tical necessity ; and invoked by no considerable body of bis Majesty's 

subjects, either at home or in the foreign dependencies of the state. 

It is required, that the power and the means of building large .ships in 

private yards shall be given up; and that that resource, so important 

in peace, and so available in war on great and sudden emergencies, 

shall no longer be under the eye and open to the requisitions of the 

government, Gut shall be removed to a distance, which even were it 

secure would render it often unavailable, but which circumstances, 

which every sound politician must take more or Jess into his caleuiation, 

may place in the hands of those, who, although not naturally aliens 
or enemies, may become independent, or even hostile. We, there- 

fore, hope his majesty’s government will hesitate, before the bill in 
its present shape is pressed further on the attention of the legislature, 

and that full and adequate protection will be afforded the British ship- 

builders and shipwrights, who have surely equal, if not superior, 
claims to public consideration with the linen and silk manufactures, 
Mach more might be said on this vital subject. We, however, cannot 
suppose, that this impolitic and unpopular measure will be perse, 
vered in.” 


Monday, 11th July, 1814. 


“* We expected, from the general feeling which so universally 
prevails against the East India shipping bill, and the removal of the 
building of ships for the India and China trade, from the United 
Kingdom to Asia, that his majesty’s government would either have 
abandoned it, or have declared their readiness to introduce into the 
bill such clauses as will afford adequate protection to the sbip-building 
and manufacturing interests of this country, and give them some 
chance of participating in the building of ships for the trade to India 
and China, ‘This expectation was held out last year by the opposers 
of the East India company, to the ship-builders of London, and the 
out-ports; who were likewise told, that the most extensive national 
advantages were to be generally derived from the opening of the trade 
to India; yet, notwithstanding these flattering assurances, which 
were relied on by the trading and manufacturing classes of this 
country, we are now told by a few Indian houses, that India wants 
little from England; that India is the exporting country: that the 
exports consist principally of remittances made by the private India 
mercantile bouses, of the wealth accumulated by British residents in 
India ; that such remitiances can be made upon better terms, and more 
advantageously in bills of exchange given as the mediam of remit- 
tance, if this whole trade is carried on in teak ships built in India; 
and these persons have by some strange and incomprehensible influence 
so far succeeded in their views, as to have induced the government to 
bring a bill into parliament, framed by the board of controul, and, of 
course, most strenuously supported by the Indian interests, which 


annihilates at once all fature hope, and destroys all chance of compe-- 


tition between the British ship-builders and those in Asia; and, fer 
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the purpose of increasing the overgrown wealth of the Indian 
interests, and throwing the whole trade into the hands of the mer- 
cantile houses established in India, the ancient establishments of this 
country are to be sacrificed, and all the hopes of the nation disap. 
pointed, by finding, that the monopoly of the East India company, 
which, with all its advantages, still kept the trade, and the resources 
arising out of it, in this country, has been put anend to, only for the 
purpose of transferring all the advantages of the trade fo India. 

“* That the discussion of a measure so pregnant with mischief—so 
subversive of the former and successful policy of the country—so 
uncongenial to the feelings, sentiments, and interests of the nation 
at jarge, should be postponed from day to day until a very large pro- 
portion of the members of the legislature are from necessity obliged 
to leave town, is as unusual as it is reprehensible ; and then that the 
second treading of the bill should be fixed fora time, to-morrow, 
when many of the remaining members are obliged to attend the 
neighbouring Quarter-Sessions. 

‘* The surprise excited by so tenacious an adherence to this im- 
politic and unpopular measure is naturally great, and is increased by 
the recollection of what has hitherto been the uniform course of 
feeling and sentiment of the majority of the members of his Majesty's 
present government on subjects of this nature, ‘ who, not swayed by 
inconsiderate attachment to general principles,’ and recollecting that 
the naval and military power, the wealth, and the preponderating 
influence of the empire, have all arisen out of, and been pres 
served by, the wholesome and beneficial restrictions under which the 
trade and navigation of the country have been for centuries carried on ; 
should, at the present moment, when further restrictive measures are 
necessary to preserve at home the strength and resources arising from 
commerce, allow this bill to proceed, because the mistaken opinions 
of some, and the prejudice of other individuals, are still cherished, 
notwithstanding a body of evidence more clear, satisfactory ,and con- 
vincing, than has ever been offered to Parliament, upon any similar 
question, has unequivocally shewn, that this bill if passed intoa law, 
will create a mischievous monopoly in favour of the India ship-buil- 
ders, to the total exclusion and ultimate destruction of those in Great 
Britain. His Majesty's ministers should themselves, in justice to the 
country, peruse the whole of the evidence given before the select 
Committee, before they give their farther sanction to a measure so 
pregnant with injury to the general interests of the country ; fora 
subject of more universal interest, whether as affecting the country 
with reference to its naval superiority, or the interests of the land- 
holders, merchants, or manufacturers, has never been bcfore Par- 
liament. It has been recently asked, who are the persons opposing 
this bill ? It was answered, the members for the maritime counties 
aud the outports—the great landhoiders—the manufacturers of articles 
used in the building and equipment of Ships—and various other classes 
of society—that it was in facta British Question supported by 
Baitisy Interests! With such a feeling existing, is it not astonishs 
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ing that the bill, in its present shape, should be still pressed on the ate 
tention of Parliament? It must be painful to those whe exult in the 
success of the present adininistration from a conviction that the general 
views, feelings, and conduct of the members of it, are in unison 
with the best interests of the country, to see them permit a few indi- 
viduals to persevere in a measure which cannot fail to produce extensive 
injury, and great dissatisfaction, and which must, if not abandoned, 
throw a shade over their other measures, and weaken that confidence 
in their judgementand firmness, which has hitherto united so large a 
body of the country in their support. 

‘* It is admitted by all practical men, that when by the peace, a 
free commercial intercourse shall have been established between Eu- 
rope, and the remote parts of the trading world, that England must 
expect, from various well known causes to be excluded. from a cone 
siderable part of the carrying trade, especially from those countries 
where the cost of building and equipping ships is so much cheaper than 
in Great Britain. ‘This inconvenience, arising from the immense sa- 
crifices made by the people of this country, to retain its freedom 
and recover the independence of Kurope, is only to be counteracted by 
an adherence to the general policy and salutary restrictions which the 
legislature at different times bas made for maintaining and carrying 
on British commerce in Britisk-built shipping. This adherence to 
practical experience, admitted by all who have candidly considered the 
subject (with reference to practical experience, as contrasted with 
theory and speculative principles), to be essentially necessary for the 
protection of the trade, the navigation, and the NavAL ASC&NDANCY 
of the country ; will secure a continuation of prosperity in every pur 
suit, whether of home manufactures or foreign commerce, in which 
we may be engaged. An abandonment of this policy may appear to 
be productive.of temporary advaniage, and may be attempted to be de- 
fended on theoretical pr nciples, but will in the end be found to be 
productive of the evil consequences which always follow a departure 
from maxims established by experience, and which have been produc- 
tive of results so gratifying to the interests and pride of this country. 

‘© The British community has unquestionably arrived at a state of 
luxurious refinement i living unequalled by any other nation. Its 
wants are more ariificial, its modes are more costly, and its general 
habits of expence so tar surpass those of neighbouring states as to defy 
comparison. ‘The labouring classes should enjoy proportionably the 
blessings and comforts of life with all the. other members of the com~ 
munity. The wealth of the nation is derived from their toil, and its 
security ison their arm: our seamen can no longer be served with 
black bread and stock fish, and our mechanics will not be satisfied 
with rice or caravancers; all ranks in society bave advanced a step 
above their cotemporaries in other quarters of the glabe ; and the exe 
isting spirit of enterprize will continue to ensure to this country all the 
advantages which have hitherto been enjoyed by all ranks of society, 

nothwithstanding any trifling excess of freight which must of course 
be «ue »y the public at large, in return for the safety and many 
beuetits they haye enjoyed, and which will always result from the 
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employment of British-built ships and British seamen : but the fact’ 
miust not be stifled, that the price for freight has not b en in the 
Jeast degree diminished, by the use of teak built ships, and the 
whole cost of freight from India upon coarse articles does not amount 
to twopence for a pound weight, and the utmost diminution of 
freight that the most sanguine advocates for the New Sysrey 
sailing with two-thirds British seamen and one third Lasears, (a 
strange association for our gallant tars !) can venture to hope for, wiil 
not amount to one farthing in the pound weight, on the coarser articles, 
and not one-tenth part of a farthing per yard upon cloths and muslins ; 
and for this insignificant saving, which cannot be even known, and 
much less felt by the consumer, the whole system of ship-building, and 
with it, of course, this proportion of the carrying trade of Great Britain 
is to be transferred to Asia, to the positive diminution of the employ- 
ment of British seamen, mechanics, and others, and the absolute loss 
to this country of the intrinsic value of every ship not built within it; 
for every ship built in Great Britain being mostly the preduce of the 
soil, and of native industry, adds to the British capital without any de. 
duction for the cost; whilst every ship duit in Asia purchased by 
British capital, deducts from the public or national stock, a sum 
equal to its amount. 

** For the present we shall conclude our remarks on this vital ques- 
tion with the following quotation from the appeal of the unfortunate 
shipwrights, caulkers, and others, who not having the means to em- 
ploy counsel to support their case in Parliament, have been obliged te 
resort toa prinied address on this occasion. 





«¢ That a measureof thisimportance should be attempted to be passed 
without adequate qualification or restriction in favour of the home in- 
terests, in the absence of so many individuals, who, as land owners 
and otherwise, are so deeply interested in it, is astonishing. It isto be 
lamented, that while such generous feeling and sympathy is shewn, 
and justly shewn for the injured sons of Atrica—for the inhabitants of 
Gerinany and other countries, who have been ruined by the deso- 
Jations of war, some consideration is not evinced by the advocates of 
this bill, for the thousands of useful and meritorious British artisans, 
mechanics, and manufacturers, who will be injured and ruined by it. 
It surely is not consistent with sound policy, in a maritime country, 
to drive these inestimable classes of its populatioh outdf it from the 
want of employment. It is not the way to secure cheap ships or clieap 
repaits, but on the contrary, to use the moral of the fable, todry up 
the resources of our strength, and to render it difficult to rear and 
maintain those men, to whom in the hour of peril, the country has 
hitherto resorted for assistance and aid, which has always been ren- 
dered with prompitude and success. 

“* The shipwrights, caulkers, sawyers, and others, who have bi- 
therto been employed in the building and repairing yards on the Thames, 
wut who for many, many months, have been totally destitute of, and 
with no prospect of employment, not. having the means of employ- 
tee counsel ia support of their case before Parliament, are ebliged ie 
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make this simple, but true and honest appeal, to the generosity, sym- 
pathy, and justice of their country. ‘They are.convinced, as must be 
every disinterested and impartial man, indeed it is admitted by its pro- 
moters, that if this bill. passes into a law, not another ship will be 
built in Great Britain for the India and China trade; and as no ration- 
al person can expect any general building for the merchants’ service for 
some years, until the transports discharged, from the King's service 
are worn out, the industrious individuals making this appeal must 
emigrate, as they have no means whatever of maintaining themselves 
and families in this country, ‘To other trades they cannot with any 
prospect of success resort from the competition for employment crea- 
ted by the discharge of men from the navy, army, and militia. 
Under all these circumstances of misery and hardship, with no gleam 
of hope betore them, but driven by despair to other regions, they will 
be, from dire necessity, obliged to submit to an involuntary banish- 
ment from the highly-favoured Jand of their ancestors, to seek from 
strangers the relief they cannot obtain at home. 

«* Ata moment like the present—at the zenith of the glory of the 
country—when her character stands pre-eminent in the circle of na- 
tions for heroism, generosity, and kindness, shall its splendour be over- 
shadowed by the ruinous consequences of a measure, the only result 
of which can be to enrich a few, whilst extensive individual misery 
will be created by it, and probably at no distant period, serious public 
disaster ? To this glorious character of the nation, the objects of this 
address have probably in some degree contributed. p. 

‘* It has been emphatically and truly said, ‘ That if this bill passes 
into a law, it will remove the corner-stone of the maritime power 
of the country.’ Let any man, not prejudiced by interest or influen- 
ced by power, or swayed by inconsiderate attachment to general prin- 
ciples, without. recollecting they require in practice many limitations 
and restrictions, say, how this country can again venture upon an 
extensive naval war, if the large ship-building establishments are 
suffered,.from the want of building, to moulder to decay and ruin. 

‘¢ The political horizon is at this time calm and serene, but how 
long it may continue so, the wisest, best, and ablest cannot tell. 
Jealousies between states, like the jealousies of individuals, rise into 
action from’ the most trivial causes; and when it is known that 
great difficulties exist in the commercial arrangements to be made 
with foreign powers, the duration of the present peace may nut 
perhaps be one third of the period contemplated by the great person- 
ages who made it, 

‘« The unfortunate persons interested in this appeal, hambly hope 
it will not be made in vain, avd that some kind and generous heart 
will become their advocate and friend on this important occasion, 
and hot let it be.said, that though for strangers their countrymen 
can feel, themselves are neglected and deserted. 

« “ Rotherithe, 4th July, 1814.” 


Tuesday, 12th July, 1814. 
** On the motion of Lord Vicount Castlereagh the bill was put off 
until the next session of Parliament.” 
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ORIGINAL- POETRY. 





Henry and Mary; or the Soldier's Return, By A. Kyne. 


The quarrels of Europe now mercy had ended, 
And Henry with glory had quitted the field, 

In view of the village his love that befriended, 
His inborn ‘sensations thus warmly revealed. 


¢¢()! dear isthe cottage that stands near yon wild wood, 
And dear to my bosom it ever will be ; 

"Tis the home of my Mary, the scenes of my childhood, 
Where love and affection first panted for me. 


** Could those who conjecture that time has estrang'd me, 
Partake of the feelings that blend in my breast, 

The mode of their thinking sincerely would chang’d be, . 
They'd own my attachments are deeply imprest. 


** For home has endearments that memory treasures, 
Who just like a miser the treasure esteems ; 

While manhood denies her, in substance, youth's pleasures, 
She basks in their shadow in reverie’s dreams, 


‘© Thus dear is the cottage, and dear is the wild wood, 
Which nature; with beauties, has plenteously crown'd, 
There ‘friendship my sorrews hath sooth'd toa mild mood ; 
-"Fhere love in my bosom a residence found. 


** IT come, lovely Mary, once more to behold you, 
F come to your dwelling conducted by peace ; 
With soul-thrilling rapture mine arms shall enfold you, 
T'll bid, for my safety, your anxiousness cease !” 


He flew to the cottage, but lo! ‘twas a ruin, 
Poor Mary had sutfer'd frail nature's sure doom ; 
The hand of misfortune no lenity shewing, 
Pursued her with vigour, yea, down to the tomb. 


Thus Fate wings her arrows when least we suspect her, 
Thus high-rated pleasures we seldom enjoy, 

Thus Hope, at the moment it seems our protector, 
Will cheat our reliance—each prospect destroy, 


No charms had the cottage !_ no charms had the wild wood 
For Henry, whose bosom by sorrow was fir’d ; : 
Though sooth'd by his kindred, and friends of bis childhood, 

The tomb of his Mary he press’d—and expir’d. 
July, 1914, 
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Dramatic writing, the present low 
State of, considered and accounted 

“for, 136. 

——-—— genius of the British nation 
vindicated, 323. 

Dromgoole, Dr. his speech delivered 
at the Roman Catholic board, on 
the sth of December, 1815, as 
reported in the Dablin Evening 
Post, considered, 52 — The reso- 
lution proposed by him, and after- 
wards passed, with his remarks on 
it, 54—On Mr. Grattan, 58 —On 
the present Catholic oath of alle- 
giance, 59—On the various other 
eaths proposed by Mr. Canning, 61 
—The oath for a priest particularly 
considered by him, with his objec- 

‘thons, nfost important to be consi- 
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dered by every protestant, ibid. to 
63 — His animadversions on lord 
Castlereagh's views, as connected 
with Catholic emancipation, 63 to 
65—Briet bat excellent commen- 
tary on the dector’s speech, 67 to 
75—Anotier speech delivered by 
him on the 24th December, con- 
sidered, 74— His resolution and 
specch further considered, 79, 82, 
to 85 — Its consideration resumed, 
with some qnestions for his con- 
sideration, 148 —- Further consi- 
dered, 258, 245, 278, 20142995, 297 
— Humorous lines on him, 536. 

Dry rotin ships remarked on, 593. 

EAST India Company, how their 
shipping has been gencrally sup- 
plied, 359 — Their inducement to 
encourage ship-building in India 
described, 606. 

Edible birds nests, their importance 
suggested to the adventurers of 
Londen, Bristol, and Liverpool, on 
_the opening of the India trade, 118. 

FdinLargh reviewers, their political 
sagacity displayed, 44—Their re- 
marks on the state of Portugal, 
and their partiality to France con- 

‘sidered, ibid — Remarks on their 
justification of the conduct of France 
in Spain, 45—Their observations on 
Russia, 46 — Remarkable instance 
of their predictive powers in their 
remarks on Germany, 49—Their 
contest with Mr, Southey, and their 
opinion on the contest between 
Spain and France, 400 to 406. 

Elective Franchise, the necessity for 
divesting the Irish papists of it, 
asserted, 280. 

Elegy, an affecting one, 206. 

Ely, Bishop of, his charge delivered 
to the clergy of his diocese at a 
visitation in 1815, $14—His recom- 
mendation of the national Society, 
ibid. 

Emancipation, the only sense in which 
it can properly be applied to the 
Irish papists, 244. 

Emperors, their sapremacy in the 
church in the early ages shewn, 282. 

Engiand, the proper line of conduct 
to he pursued by her with respect 
to the Bourbon family, considered, 
974, “75. ; ‘ 

Frskine, Lord, instance of his agi- 
lity, 2. 

Established church, its present danger 
from the encroachments of papists, 
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dissenters, Ae. nointe out, ——112 
‘Two descriptions of pct sus ending 
to increase its danger, described, 
241. 

Europe, a view of the political state 
of, aiter the battle of Leipsic, 547. 

Europe liberated, a poem, 98. 

FAITH aud Works, the necessity for 
their uvion, considered, 265. 

Fanatics, extremery dangerous tu the 
established church, 241. 

Fauchet, citizen, his observations on 
the American covernment, 164. 

Fearnall, Mr,, surveyor for the trans- 
port road, his evidence before a 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the durability of trans- 
ports, 608. 

Federal! party in America, their pre- 
teuded frieadship towards Great 
Britain, founded on motives of 
interest only, 682 — The scrions 
consequences to be expecied in the 
eveut of their coming into power, 
and effecting a peace with Great 
Britain, 683—The loss of the re- 
maining British provinces in North 
America io be apprehended from 
such an event, 685. 

Ferdinand, Ring of Spein, his conduct 
since his restoration, and his ingrati- 
tude towards England remarked 
on, 574. 

Ferrers, Major, his Tale called “ The 
Victin of Intolerance ; or, the 
Hermit of Killarney,” considered, 
440—Its object, ibid. 

Finlay, Counsellor, remarks on an 
oration by lim at one of the Catho- 
lic meetings, 246. 

Finnerty, Mr., his visit to the popish 
committee at Dublin noticed, 250. 
Fitzgeraid, Preston, his poem called 
“ Spain Delivered,’ and other 
poems, considered, with various 
interesting extracts, 35 to 40 — 
Beautiful extract on the Lanthorn 

Fly, 39. 

France, the spirit of loyalty evinced 

in the southern provinces of, con. 

sidered, 272—Conjecture as to the 
probable conduct of the people of, 
975—-Remarks on the propriety of 

England's interference on behalf of 

the egitimate Sovereign of, 274, 

275-—-Arguments tending to shew 

that she ought to be satisfied with 
her ancient limits, 550—Remarks 
en the disposition of the military 

partof her population, 551, 552. 


Index. 


Francis, Sir F., his letter to Earl Grey 
cousidered, 447 — His assertion 
respecting a standing army, 4i8— 
His remark on the surrender of 
Norway to Sweden, 449. 457—~ 
On the object of the war of 1793, 
with a refuiation, 449, 450 — His 
gross representaison respecting the 
peace of Amiens, 452; and the re- 
newed war, 455 — His censure of 
the British government for the 
seizure of the Danish fleet, 454.— 
tiis abuse of the late King of 
Sweden, 455—His opinion on the 
dethronement of that prince, shew- 
ing strongly his political principles, 
450—Strong argument addressed to 
him, 458——His remarks on the 
Crown Prince, with some curious 
anecdotes of him, 459—Concluding 
observations en lis letter, 402, 

Freshfield, Mr., his controversy with 
theRev.Mr.Norrison,on the subject 
of the Bible Socie.y, 107 —- His con- 
duct and proceedings described, 
111-—His description of the motive 
which indaced him toeuter into this 
controversy, 535 — His ignorance 
of the subject evinced, ind — 
Seasonabie admonition to, 337. 

GLADSTONE, Mr., his speech ata 
recent dinner at Liverpool, givenin 
compliment to Mr. Canuine, 200. 

Goddard, Dr., a Sermon preached by 
him in Lambeth Chapel at the con- 
secration of the Bishop of Londen, 
considered, 354—The subjects dis- 
cussed, enumerated, ibid—Extracts 
from the Sermon, 354 to 562-- His 
opinion on human interposiuon in 
religious matters, 355 — His con- 
sideration of the question, arising 
out of that philosophical pride too 
freqnent in the present age, 355-— 
His remarks on the necessity for 
regularly ordained ministers, 359— 
Concluding passage of his discourse, 
362. 

Gospel, the scheme of salvation ui- 
folded therein, considered, 680 to 
691. 

Government party in America, the 
expediency of Great Britain mak- 
ing peace with them, than with the 
Federalist, in the event of their 
coming into power, 683,685. 

Gratton, Mr., his correspondence with 
the Cathelic Board considered, 83— 
An express avowal of his views 08 
the Catholic Question, 64. 





Index. 


Great Britain, her conduct towards 
certain persons accused of treason, 
in fighting tor the United States 
agawist tee native country ,jastified 
at cousiderabie length, 159 to 164— 
Tie defeecti-e state of her coijonial 
policy considered, Set. 

Great Brita, her right to impress her 
own seamen from on board Ameri- 
can vessels, vindicated, 650 to 6t4 
—ihe true cause of her indepen- 
dence, 699. 

Gregory VII, his assumption of the 
supremacy, 234—Excommunicates 
the Emperor, 285—Is canonized, 
286 — Sanguinary and intolerant 
canons framed by him and his sue- 
cessurs, 259 to 291, 

HASGITASS, or French Canadians, 
interesting .description of their 
character, 258. 

Hall, Mr., iis speech at a meeting of 
the Leeds Pitt Club, 592. 

Hamburgin, reflections on its present 
state, &c. 15—Curious anecdote of 
a Broker there, 16. 

Hardy, Mr., recorder of Leeds, his 
speech at the late Pitt Dinner, 
580. 

Harrison, Mr., his speech before the 
select Committee of the House of 
Commons ou East India built ship- 
ping, 493. 

Heligo!and, Island of, with its inhabi- 
tauts described, 11. : 

Henry VIIL, the first cause of his 
rupture with the Pope, 29 t. 

Henry IV., of France, his excome 
munication and subsequent murder, 
3014, 302. 

Hitchener, Mr., his Romance called 
*“'Phe Towers of Ravenswold, or 
Days of Tronside,” considered, 271. 

Horace, his Excursion to Dublin, a 
poem, 546. 

Hospitality, singular instance of, 11. 

Hass, John and Jerome, of Prague, 
their execution by burning, as here- 
tics, 299. 

IMPROMTU on the victory gained 
in British North America, by 300 
Canadians over near 8000 Ameri- 
cans, 102. 

India, in what respect it differs from 
other British Colonies, 386. 

India-shipping Bill, observations cx- 
tract from the Morning Post 
Newspaper, on that impolitic mea- 
sure, 695 — The ruinous conse- 


queuces of it to various classes of 
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individuals in this country, depict 
ed, 698—Atlecting quotation from 
the appeal of the journeymen ship- 
wrights and others against the mea. 
sures, 702. 

Tndia-built ships, the first attempt 
towards their employment in the 
trade to this country, 382—Groand 
on which their introduction is recoms 
mended. 585—Its injurious effect- 
not cortined to the building on ths 
Thames, 387—Principal argumente 
in their favour, 388 389——Mr. Harris 
son’s speech before a Committee o- 
the House of Commons on thef 
subject of, 493. 

Innis, Col., his condvct in India under 
Sir George Barlow's Administration 
considered, 426 to 4238, 

Inquisition, remarks on its introduc- 
tion into Spain and abolition there, 
38. 

Irish Papists, their determination to 
subvert the established religion and 
constitution of these kingdoms fully 
disclosed, 61 to 68, 74—Their un- 
remitted endeavours to overturn 
the protestant church, considered, 
149. ~ 

Irish Massacre, Remarks on the, S01. 

JEFFERSON,Mr. his views and mea- 
sures, and those of his associates in 
America, considered, 674. 

Jerome, of Prague. See Huss, 

Jesus Christ, an interesting inquiry 
into the “onduct of Pilate, Judas, 
and Petes towards him before his 
cracifixion, 513 to 327, 

Journeymen shipwrights, quotation 
from their appeal against the India- 
shipping Bill, 702. 

Judas, his treachery towards his 
master considered, 314, 526. 

Judge Advocate, unjust and dis- 
honourable interference of the, after 
the trials of certain officers direct- 
ed by Lord Minto in India, 436. 

KEAN, Mr., compliment to luis talents 
as an actor, 329, 469. 

Kemble, his merits as an actor cou: 
sidered, 469. ; 

King’s Yards, the notion that ships of 
war are built in them cheaper than 
in the private yards shewn to be ill- 
founded, 395. 

Kyne, Mr. his poem called “4 Henry 
and Maty; or, the Soldier's re- 
turn,” 704. 

LABOURING classes, their import. 
ance in the state, considered, 701. 
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Index. 


Lambert, Mr., his travels through Liverpool, Lord, his speech in support 


Canada and the United States of 
America, considered, 251——Subject 
of the work described, ibid—His 
conduct in a particular iastance 
censured, 254—-His description of 
Cape Diamond at Quebec, 256--Of 
tlhe different British settlers in 
t auada, 257-~His assertion respect- 
ing the Romish religion, and his 
opinions on the Catholic claims, con- 
sidered and refuted, 259 to 264. 

Lancaster,Joseph, curious anecdote of, 
when in Ireland, 51. 

Lawson, Mr., the Pitt scholar, collec- 
ticn of his public exercises, 626. 

Lawyer, appropriate epitaph on one, 


Leeds, the commemoration of the 
birth-day of Mr. Pitt there, describ- 
ed, 592. 

Lezal proceedings, the favorable dis- 
position of the British constitution 
towards thew publicity noticed, 
1v1. 

Leipsic, the vast importance of the 
battic fought there, to the civilized 
world, 544. 

Letter from a Protestant to his bre- 
ihren, 67, 

to the Editor, 79. 

-—— from Clericus Anglicanus en 
the Catholic Claims, 147. 

—~—— to Do, 164. 

—— on Dr. Dromgoole’s speech, 
278, 284, ¥89, 297, 

—— tothe Editor, 400, 

——— to Do, 406, 

from Sir P. Francis, K. B. to 
Lord Grey, 447. 

ome to the Editer, 489. 

to Do. 493. 

from an Oxfordshire Curate, 
on Calvinism, 647. 

Letters from an Anglo-American, 
containing an exposition of the 
policy of the American govern- 
ment, 648, 

Lincelu, the see of, particularly 
entitied to the attention of protes- 
tants, 238. 

Lines to him who knows them to be 
intended for him, 305— On the 
realization of certain memorable 
words of the late W. Pitt, 620. 

Literary property, important case 
connected with, 75. 

Liturgy described, 41. 














of the Prince Regent's message to 
the parliament, recommending a 
grant of money for the relief of the 
patriotic Russians, commended, 
649. 

Liverpool, description of the various 
iNmminations daring the late public 
rejoicings, 89 to 98 — Beautiful 
transparency deseribed, 95 — Mr. 
Canning’s speech on the recent com- 
memoration of Mr. Pitt's birth-day 
there, 599—-On adinner given to 
him there im January last, 609. 

Lovke, Mr., his opinion on toleration, 
287. 

London clergy, the presentation by 
them, relative to the suits com- 
menced under the Act against 
Clergymen for non-residence, 490. 

Louis XVIII. his choice for his 
Minister of Mons. Talleyrand, con- 
sidered, 573. 

Lucian Buonaparte, remarks on his 
reception in and near Worcester, 
48Y, 

Luther, his escape from being burnt 
as a heretic, to what ascribed, 299, 
MACKINTOSH, Sir J., remarks on 
his political lite and principles, 4— 
His appointment to the recorder- 
ship) of Bombay, 6— His con- 
nexion with the Edinburgh Review, 

51. 

Madison, Mr., his message to congress 
on7th December, 1813, considered, 
153 to 159—RKemarks on his message, 
159, 164—His arguments seriously 
and impassionately considered, 164 
to 169—The remarks of the Editor 
of the Boston Gazette on his ex- 
posé, 181. 

Madison, Mr., his message to con- 
gress, recommending the come 
mencement of hostilities with Great 
Britain, 649—The reasoning of his 
committee on the subject of the 
right of Great Britain to impress 
her own seamen out of American 
vessels, 651 to 655. 

Maitland, Mr., his persecution by Sir 
George Barlow, described, 133. 

Marengo, remarks on the battle of, 
552. 

Marsh, Mr. his review of Sir George 
Barlow’s administration,considered, 
with extracts, 119 to 134—Resumn- 
ed, with various extracts, &c. 362, 
418 to 440. 

Mavor, Mr, his translation of Zuniga’s 


Index. 


Historical View of the Philippine 
Islands, &c, 115-—The merits of the 


translation considered, 119—Pious ? 


concluding wish of the translator, 
ibid. 

Melville, Lord, his support of the 
endeavours of the India owners to 
introduce teak ships to the trade of 
this couniry, considered, 382. 

Merivale, Mr. bis ode on the deliver- 
ance of Europe, 446. 

Minto, Lord, his letter written in con- 
sequence of Sir George Barlow's 
appeal to him on the subject of the 
conduct of the army in India, and 
of the extent of military duty, 421 
to425—He supports the authority 
of Sir George Barlow, with re- 
marks on his panegyric on the latter, 
432, 435—-His appointment of a 
Ceurt Martial for the trial of certain 
vificers, with its sentence, 454—Of 
another composed in a very re- 
markable manner, 4.37. 

Monopolies, particularly theatrical 

_ones, deprecated, 329 — Remedy 
suggested, ibid. 

Moore, Mr. Thomas, his claims to 
the title of a patriet conferred on 
him by Lord Byron, considered, 
213 to 216. 

Moveau, General, some particulars 
relating to him, 26. 

Morris, Mr., his evidence before the 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on East India built ships, 606. 

Moscow, interesting particulars of the 

, memorable retreat of the French 
from that city, 25. 

Musgrave, Sir Richard, some exce!- 
lent observations by him on Dr. 
Dromgoole’s speech, considered, 240 
-—Excellent letters on the same sub- 
ject, attributed to him, 278. 

NABOB Wallajah,disgraceful conduct 
of, connected with the government 
of Madras, 364. 

National Society for edueating the 
poor, &c. considered, 169—Recom- 
mended, 344. 

Navy, an account of the number of 
ships built for the, in the private 
yards and existing in 1815, 605. 

Neutral ships, judicious arrangement 
respecting them in the river Thames, 
382. ' 

Nicene Creed, its composition and 
subsequent alteration by the Popes, 
281. 


Norris, Rev. Mr., his practical ex- 
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position of the tendency and pro- 
ceedings of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, &c. considered, 105 
—His coutest with Mr. Freshfield, 
on the subject of the establishment 
of auxiliary Societies, described, 107 
His Dedication to the Bishop of 
London, i} id—Quotations from his 
tract, 107 to 114—Just remarks on 
the arguments advanced ly the 
supporters of the BibleSociety,with 
a description of the author's design, 
109——-Minute and interesting detail 
of the contents, and description of 
the method of the author, 111—The 
subject resumed by bim, 354—His 
refutation of various arguments 
advanced by Mr, Freshfield, 337 to 
342 — His remarks on an anony- 
mous address to the inhabitants of 
Hackney from the AuxiliarySociety, 
ibid. 

Norway, its cession by Denmark to 
Sweden, considered, 457. 

Nova-Scotia, the memorial of the 
comnnittee of that provinee to the 
Prince Regent, praying that the 
Americans may be prevented from 
fishing in the close geas in British 
America, considered by an Anglo- 
American, 680. 

Novels, their capability of being 
rendered of much utility, insisted 
on, 548. 

OAK ‘Timber, shewn to be sufficient- 
ly abundant in this country for 
naval purposes, 389, 602—Account 
of the quantity of, used in the 
King’s yards for different years, 
603—Evidence on the subject re- 
ferred to, 604. 

Ode for the year 1814, 306—To Mr. 
H-—y B t, 514— To Donna 
Maria de Valle Zuvala, 515 — 
Animated one, 517. 

Oxfordshire curate, letter from one 
on Calvinistic presumption, 647. 
PAPISTS, instance of their zeal in 
making converts to their faith, 240 
— Their ao hostility to the 
protestant church, 241—The laws 
affecting them erroneously called 

* penal,” 242. 

Paris, the practicability of the Allies 
marching to that city, considered, 
139. 

Parody,@ Canadian one, 205. 

Paulini, their persecution by the pope, 
considered, 298. 

Peace, the preliminary bases of the 
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present one approved, 415—Further 
consideration of the, 565. 

Perceval, Mr,, extract from his speech 
on moving for a grant of £980,000, 
to enable his Majesty to take 30,000 
Portuguese troops into British pay, 
482. 

Peter, new interpretation of bis 
denial of Christ, 314. 

Philippine Islands, Zuniga’s view of 
them, considered, 115 —Tueir proba- 
ble importance at some future 
period to British meichants, w a 
commercial view, 117. 

Pheeniciav, remarks on their com- 
mercial yrealuess, 115. 

Picton, Gen,, his able and gallant 

_conduct in the battle of Vittoria, 
39. 

Pilate, his conduct towards Jesus, con- 
sidered at considerable length, 314, 
317 to 326. 

Pitt, Mr., the prevalence of his princi- 
ples fully demonstrated in the late 
happy events, 415—Liues on lim, 
405—Farther remarks on the recent 
glorious triumph of his principles, 
556, 576—His prediction fultilied, 
567—-The late commemoration of 
his birthday at Merchant Taylors’ 
Hail, described, 575—Songs written 
for that occasion, 3281 to 591— 
Proceedings at Leeds thereon, 592 
—At Liverpool, 599. 

Pitt scho arship, coliection of the pub- 
lic exercises of the successful candi- 
date for the, 625 to 647. 

Pittite, letter from one, at Liverpool, 
87. 

Poet, Ode to one, 303. 

Poetical sceptic, inscription on the 
monument of onc, 304. 

Poor, general education of, defended 
against the various objections which 
have been made to it, 170 to 175, 

Popes, the origin of their supremacy 
in this country, 247—Unsuccessful 
attcmpt to obtain it, considered, 
280. 

Popish claims, three prevalent errors 
in the discussion of, exposed, 257. 
Popish Priests and Bishops, the oath 
which they are obliged to take, 29°, 
293—The elevation of tie latter to 
the cardinalate by tie pope, witha 
description of “their duties and 

privileges, 543. 

Porson, Professor, remarkable anee- 
dote of him, and Mr. Tooke, 3. 

Presideyts, remarks op the different 
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ones in Ameiita since her indepen. 
dence was establisiied, 66%. 

Prince Regent, his conduct dwing the 
late transactions, preeeding the 
downfall of Buonapurte, appli , 
— parte, applaaded, 

Private yards for ship-building, their 
great national rmourtence remarked 
OU, 380, SBs— wereat proportion of 
the present uavy ‘wilt by them, 391 
—~—ue vcore of their agreement 
witu tue Navy Board for building 
King’s slips, and of the superinten- 
dauce on those oceasiors, described 
592—Their timber very 
09}. 

Protestant Charcli, its omcam shewn to 
be a8 wecienias tiat of the Chureh 
of Kome, 148, 247. 

Protestants, an appeal to them on 
behalf of the established Charch, 
&2, 86, 249. 

Prussia, the eondect of her King in 
the late glorious strnggle against 
Buonaparte applauded, 410. 

QUARTERLY Review, remarks on 
the calumuies published init, on the 
English ship-builders, $78. 

RADS?OCK,: Lord, bis pamphlet 

intitled ** The Cottager's Friend,” 
considered and recommended to al! 
Christians, 464. 

Redemption, that of the world, by the 
merits, sufferings, and death of 
Jesus Christ, proved by various 
citations from Scripture, 691. 

Reddy Row, his trial on an indictment 
for forgery considered, with that of 
Battey, 125—His pardon, consider- 
ed, 363-—Is pros cuted for fire 
forgery of another bond, and self- 
murder, 364, 365. 

Revenue, serious effects on, from the 
introduction of India-built ships to 
British registry, described, 606. 

Reynoids, Mr., his Safie an Eastern 
Tale, considered, with extracts, 150. 

Richmond, Duke of, remarks on his 
speech at the late dinner given m 
commemoration of Mr, Pitt's birth 
day, 577. 

Rodd, Mr., his poem on the libera- 
tion of Europe, 102. 

Roebuck, Mr., bis oppression and 
persecution by Sir George Barlow 
noticed, 150. 

Reman Catholics, the asserted inno- 
-cence of their religion refuted, 259. 

Russia, her conduct vindicated <w 
the calumnies of the Edinburgh 


, 
Sul rt or, 











Index, 
Reviewers, 46, 47 — Mr. Eusta- 


phieve’s work on that subject, 
noticed, 47, 48—The late magnani- 
mous conduct of her Emperor 
during the late conflict, which led to 
the defeat and 
Buonaparte, applauded, 410. 

Rassian guards described, 25. 

SANDWICH, Lord, just eulogy on 
him, 394, 

Scotch, the great number of, in Canada, 
noticed, 257. 

Semple, bis observations made ona 
tour from Hamburgh, xe. to Gotten- 
burg, 10— Arrives at Heligoland 
and narrowly escapes from destruc- 
ticn, 11 to 14— Arrives at Ham- 
burgh, 14 — Passes through the 
Hanoverian territories, with his 
account ot a conversation among his 
fellow-travellers, 17 — Arrives at 
Rerlin, ibid—Departs for Dresden, 


2i—Arrives at the head-quarters of 


the allies, and is confined on suspi- 
cion of being a spy, 22—His retarn 
to, and arrival in England, 27, 

Sheridan, Mr., extract from his speech 
on moving for papers relative to the 
overture for peace from France, 484. 

Ship-builders of England, their com- 
plaints against the conduct of the 
Quarterly Reviewers, 378—Against 
the admission of India-built ships to 
British Registry, 579-—-Their cha- 
racters vindicated against the 
calumnies of the Quarterly Re- 
viewers, ibid—Their alarm on the 
first introduction of Indiaebuilt ships, 
383—Abusive system carried on 
against them, described, 390—The 
extent and importance of their 
establiskepents fully explained, 397 
The nature ef the evil conseqnences 
to be apprehended froma reduction 
of their establishments, '9s—Their 
interests shewn to be closely con- 
connected with that ofthe state, 400 
— Substance of Mr. Harrison’s 
speech before a seleet Committee 
of the House of Commons, in their 
behalf against India-built ships, 493 
~The distressed condition of their 
workmen described, 512. — The 
serious effects of the peace on their 
establishments, 608, 

Ship-building, its origin and progress 
in India, 382 to 384—Its serious 
importance shewn by an enumera- 
tion of the different kinds of vessels 
now built there, 384—-The present 


dethronement of 
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decreased state of in GreatBritain, 
and the advantages of India-built 
over British-built ships, G00 — Its 
decrease in the port of London, 
ibid. 

Ships, suggestion for preventing the 
decay of 394—Accornt of the 
number of, built and registered in 
Great Britain for a certain numbei 
of years, 605. 

Shipwrights, laborious nature of their 
duty desevibed, 398 

Society for promoting christian know- 
ledge, vindication of its character, 
835. 

Sociuians, their dangerous principles 
and practices in the metropolis 
deseribed, 568--Grounds upon which 
they endeavour to recommend their 
religious tenets, examined and re- 
futed, 686. 

Socinianism, a dissuasive from the doc- 
trines of, 685. 

Songs written for the anniversary of 
the birth-day of the late W. Pitt, 
581 to 591. 

Sons of harmony, curious anecdote 
of one of their members, 52. 

Southey, Mr. bis Carmen Triumphale, 
with the strictures of the Edinburgh 
reviewers thereon, 400 to 406 — 
Animated poem attributed to him, 
517. 

Spain Delivered, a poem, considered, 
35. ' 

Spain, the present revolutionary spirit 
of her American subjects consi- 
dered, with its probable conse- 
quences, 117. 

Stage, the influence of our national 
manners rematked on, 33°. 

Steplhen-, Mr, his life of J. H. Tooke 
concluded, 1---Specimen of his 
biographical sketches, 4 --- His re- 
marks on Mr. Tooke’s a‘miration 
of Buonaparte and Jefferson, with 
Dir. Stephens’s opinion of the for- 
mer, 8— His remarks on Mr. 
Tooke’s preference to the Chureh of 
England, with the grounds on which 
he conceives that preference to 
have been founded, considered, 9. 

Stewart, Sir Chas, curious anecdote 
respecting him and Bernadotte,460. 

Stewart, Rev. C. E, His “ last Trifles 
in verse,” considered, with extracts, 
462 to 470, 

St. Leger, licut.-col. his cruel treat- 
ment by Sir George Barlow de- 
tailed, 376 to 378. 
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TALENTS administration, their 
abandonment of the emperor of 
ay in the struggle with France, 
568. 

Taylor, Dr. his observation on tlie 
supremacy of the king in religious 
matters, 288. 

Teak-wood, its qualities and fitness 
for ship-building, considered, 385 
-*-Grounds on which its use is re- 
commended, ibid. 

Techumsch, the Indian chief, singular 
address by him to Geveral Proctor, 
180. : 

Temple, earl, extract fiom his speech 
on moving resolutions condemning 
the conduct of affairs in Spain, 145. 

Test law, wisdom and justice of the, 
commented on, with the opinion of 
a celebrated papist thereon, 357. 

Theatre, the present depraved state 
of, in this country, considered, 523 
—The present monopoly of, in Lon- 
don, complained of, 330. 

The Ordeal; a novel, considered, 
with a description of its charac- 
ters, and with extracts, 32 to 35. 

‘The Rove and the Fox-glove ; a fable, 
620. 

The Bride of Abydos, by lord Byron, 
considered, 222. 

The Corsair; a tale, by the same 
author, 224.’ 

The Lily ;'a m, 310. 

The Rejected Theatre ; or a collec- 
tion of Dramas offered for repre- 
sentation, but declimd by the ma- 
nagers, considered, 328—The plavs 
contained in it described, 35° to 
334 — Remarks on the collection, 
534. 

The March to Moscow, a humorous 
ballad, 625. 

The Witness; a tragedy, description 
of its plot and character, and re- 
marks on its merits, 352. 

The Watchouse ; a farce, described, 
332. 

The Iutrigues of a Day; an excel- 
lent comedy, described, 353. 

The Wanderer, or Female Diffical- 
ties; a novel, considered, 347. 

The Political Memento ; or Extracts 
from the s hes during the last 
six years, of near a hundred of the 
most distinguished members of both 
houses of parliament, on the policy, 
conduct, and probable results of 
the war, 471—-The introduction, ib. 

Thruston, Mr. his original view of the 
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Night of Treason, considered, 315 
—Fatracts fiom it, 515 to $97— 
Excellent reflections at the conclu. 
sion of the work, 3”76—Remarks 
on the authors merits, 527. 

Tooke, John Horne, his life concluded 
from vol. 45, 1 — Whimsical occur- 
rence at Wimbledon, described, ib, 
—Remarks on some biographical 
sketciies of lord Erskine, Sir F, 
Burdett, and others of his friends, 
z to 4—Remarks on his library, 9 
—The profits of his Diversions of 
Purley, 10. 

Tratalgar, lines on the battle of, 464. 

Transubstantiation, curious refutation 
of, 407. 

VICE Chancellor of Cambridge Uni- 
versity’s Speech at the recent Pitt 
dinner, 579. 

Vindiciw Ecclesiastice, a sermon, 
being a refutation of the charge 
that the church of England does 
not teach the gospel, 40 

UNION (American) its formation, 
and the various interests of which it 
is composed, described, 667, 668--- 
The characters of the northern and 
southern states contrasted, 672--- 
Tie northern states shewn to be 
objects of hatred with the present 
government, andina great measure 
the cause uf the commencement of 
hostilitics with Great Britain, 679. 

UNITED States, the perfidy and 
hatred of that government towards 
Great Britain, with their conduct 
towards Canada, considered, 152— 
Their retahative measures in con- 
sequence of Great Britain having 
coufined certain persons under an 
accusation of treason, 160 — Cha- 
racter and manners of the inhabi- 
tants of, 251 — Their degradation 
under the present rulers, 253---The 
conduct of their government, and 
of their military commanders in the 
present war, considered, ibid. — 
Alarming abuses instanced in the 
government, 259 --- A compressed 
view of the points to be discussed 
intreating with them, considered, 
561—The boundary lines between 
them and the British North Ameri- 
can colonies, as fixed at the treaty 
of 1783, described, 564. 

WAITE, Rev. Mr. his sermon called 

Vindicie Ecclesiastice, considered, 

40—His text, ibid—Extracts from 

the sermon, ibid to 48— His expta- 
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yation of the Liturgy, 41.— His 
notice of an objection arising out 
of the doctrine of regeneration, ib. 

Waldenses, cruel prosecution of them 
by the papists, 297. 

Wellesley, Marquis, his conduct re- 
specting the liberty of the press in 
India, justified, 120. 

Wickliffiies, the persecution of the, 
in England, described, 299. 
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Wray, Rev. his speech at a meeting of 
the Pitt club at Leeds, 597, 

Wilkinson, colonel, instance of gross 
abuse of authority, in his conduct 
towards the Madras army, 430, 

Wolfe's letter to the editor, 181. 

ZUNIGA’S historical view of the 
Philippine Islaads, translated by 
Mr. Mavor, 115—Remarks on the 
original narrative, 117. 
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A Charge delivered to the clergy of 
the diocese of Ely, by Bowyer, 
Edward, bishop of Ely, 344, 

Address to the reader, 150. 

A dialogue between a Calvinist and 
a Deist, 486. 

A compressed view of the points to 
be discussed in treating with Ame- 
rica, 561. 

Ambiguous conduct of the Austrian 
Commanders—Gallant behaviour of 
Blacher — New. character of the 
war in France—The royalists of the 
south—Policy of the allies at this 
crisis—The wisdotn and necessity of 
supporting Louis XVIIIth — The 
continued negotiations at Chatillon 
condemned, 272. 

Anacreon in Dablin, 533. 

Anecdotes, 51. 

An address to the inhabitants of the 
country on the subject of introduc- 
ing Dr, Bell’s system of instruction 
into their respective parishes, 169, 

An clegy, 206. 

A vindication of the conduct of Lady 
Douglas, 263. 

BAPTISMAL doubts, 406. 

Buonaparfe, a poem, 444. 

CORRESPONDENCE, 416. 

DAUBENY’S reasons for declining 
a convection with the Bible Society, 
421. 

Deposal of the great usurper, 275. 

Dr. Dromgoole’s speech, 52. 

EUROPE liberated, 98. 

Europa restituta auspice Britannia, 
102. 

FOREST of Dean, 277. 


GODDARD'S consecration sermon, 
35k. 

Goldsmith’s collections of the decrees, 
ordinances, treaties of peace, &c. 
of Buonaparte, extracted from the 
Moniteur, 346. 

IMPORTANT victory by Canadians 
over the Americans, 10%. 

Inscription on the monument of a 
poetical sceptic, composed by him- 
self for himself, 304. 

LAMBERT'S travels through Canada 
and the United States, 251. 

Letter to the editor, 87. 

on certain memorable words 
of Mr. Pitt, 620, 

Literary property, 75. | 

Literary intelligence, 102, 208, 314, 
520. 

MADISON’S message, 153, 

Marsh’s review of Sir George Bar- 
low’s administration at Madras, 
119, 562, 417. 

Mavor’s historical view of the Phi- 
lippine Islands, from the Spanish of 
Martinez de Zuniga, 115. 

Merivalle’s ode on the deliverance of 
Europe, 446. 

Military operations in France-—Nego- 
tiations with ee Hg — Wise 
policy of restoring the Bourbons, 
demonstrated — Consent to treat 
with Caulincourt a breach of public 
morality—Proper terms of peace 
to be proposed by the allies to the 
people of France—Object of prof. 
fered concessions by Buonaparte 
explained—The objectors to any 
treaty with Buonaparte, the best 
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friends of peace — The Catholic 
Question—Remarks on Dr. Drom- 
oole’s Speech—Antiquity of the 
rotestant church asserted—And 
the desperate designs of the Papists 
exposed, i47. 

Mr. Madison's project for the con- 
quest of the Canadians, examined, 
181. 

Mr. Canning’s visit to Liverpool, 186 
—His masterly view of the origin, 
progress, and resuit of the war with 
France, 187—His eulogy on Mr. 
Pitt, 199.° 

Mr. Benson's speech, 198. 

Mr, Gladstone’s speech, 2u0. 

NATIONAL triumphs, 555. 

Norris on the Bible Society (cun- 
cluded from p. 114) 334. 

OBSERVATIONS on Madison's mes- 
sage to congress, 15x —On Dr. 
Dromgoole’s Speech, 282. 

Ode for the year 1814, 306. 

---— to Napoleon Buonaparte, 441. 

—— to Mrs. H yB t, 5i4. 

—— to Donna Maria de Valle Zuo- 
ala, 515. 

written in January, 1814, 517. 

Original poetry, a Canadian parody, 
205. 

POLITICAL Memento, or extracts 
from the speeches of distinguished 
members of both Houses of Par- 
liament, during the last six years, on 
the probable result of the war, 470. 

Politics, 139. 

Present state of ship-building in Great 
Britain, 600. 

Public rejoicings at Liverpool! (con- 
cluded from p. 687, vol. 45), 89. 
QUERIES concerning baptism, 276. 
REMARKS on Madison’s message, 
by a Canadian correspondent, 160. 
on the calumnies in the 
Quarterly Review on English ship- 

builders, 378. 

Reviewers reviewed, 44, 378. 

Reynolds's Safie, an eastern tale, 138. 

Representation by the London clergy, 
relative to the suits commenced 
against them for non-residence, 490. 

SEMPLP’S tour in Germany, 10. 

Songs and poetry sung and circulated 
on occasion of Mr. Pitt's birth-day, 
581. 

Southey’s Carmen Triumphale and 
Edinburgh Review, 400. 

Spain delivered, a poem, 35. 

Speech of W. Harrison, esq. before a 
committee of the House of Com- 
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mons on East [{ndia built ships 
493. “i 

Speech of Alderman Hall at the Leeds 
Pit Club, 592. 

of the Rev. G. Wray on the 

same occasion, 597. 

of Mr Canning on a dinner 
given by his constituents at Liver- 
pr ol, 609. 

Stephenss life of John Horne Tooke 
(concluded from p, 550, vol. 45. 1). 

Stewart's last trifles, in verse, 462. 

Summary of Politics, 408, 565. 

THE birth-day of Mr, Pitt, 575, 

The rose and the fox-glove, 620. 

The Ordeal; a novel, 32. 

The Catholic Question, 79. 

The Rev. H. H. Norris’s practical 
exposition of the tendency and pro- 
ceedings of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, begun in a corres- 
pondence between Mr. Norris and 
Mr. Freshfield, solicitor to the bank : 
containing a variety of important 
facts and documents, 105. 

The Victim of Intolerance; or * 
Hermit of Killarney, 440. 

The works of Mrs, Cowley— 
and poems, 154. , 

The Bride of Abydos, by lord 
209. 

The Corsair, by the Same, ibid. 

The ecclesiastical supremacy of the 
crown, proved to be the common 
law of England, by Basilins, 237. 

The Cottager’s Friend, by lord Rad- 
stock, 264. 

The Twospenny Post-Bag, by ‘T. 
Brown, junr. 266. 

The Towers of Ravenswold ; or Days 
of Ironside ; a romance, by W. H. 
Hitchener, 271. 

The march to Moscow, 62S. 

The poct blushing, 503. 

The lity, 310. 

The Rejected Theatre, 328. 

The Wanderer ; or Female Difficulties, 
347. 

Thruston's original view of the Night 
of Treason, 313: 

Transubstantiation palpably refuted, 
407. 

Twenty facts for not supporting the 
Bible Society, 27. 

Verus’s letter to the editor, on the 
supposed popularity of Lucian Buo- 
naparte, 489. 

View of the political State of Europe 
after the Battle of Leipsic, 547. 

Vindicie Ecclesiastice, 40, 









































